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Five-Point  Control  Program  for  stored  Wheat  Insects 

URBANA — Stored  grain  insects  are  in  for  a  rough  time  this 
summer.   That  is,  they  will  be  if  farmers  follow  the  suggestions  of 
Steve  Moore,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey, 

Moore  has  outlined  a  five-point  program  to  control  these 
pests.   If  applied  properly,  this  program  can  tremendously  reduce  in- 
sect damage  to  stored  grain, 

Moore  explains  that  grain  insects  are  present  throughout  the 
year.   But  during  the  winter  they  are  relatively  inactive.  When  warm 
weather  arrives,  their  numbers  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.   By  sum- 
mer they  have  mobilized  forces  to  invade  wheat  and  other  small  grains. 
If  they  go  unchecked,  they  can  greatly  reduce  a  farmer's  grain  profits. 
On  the  average,  farmers  lose  10  percent  of  their  stored  grain  to  in- 
sects. 

To  prevent  this  loss  in  your  wheat,  follow  this  program  sug- 
gested by  Mooret 

1,  Clean  up  storage  bins  and  all  equipment  used  for  handling 
grain.   Also  remove  accumulations  of  old  grain  near  bins.   Studies  show 
that  70  to  80  percent  of  the  infestations  arise  in  wheat  because  insects 
are  already  in  the  bin  when  the  new  wheat  is  stored. 

2.  Spray  bins  to  kill  insects  that  escape  during  the  clean- 
up,  some  insects,  such  as  the  cade lie,  bore  into  bin  walls.   Only 
sprays  will  successfully  eliminate  them. 
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Add  Stored  Grain  Control  -  2 

Use  malathion  at  1  percent  concentration/  methoxychlor  at 
2.5  percent  concentration  or  pyrethrins  at  0.5  percent  concentration. 
For  maximum  control,  apply  7  to  10  days  before  storing  the  wheat.   DDT 
is  not  cleared  for  useasa  bin  spray  material. 

3.  Store  only  clean,  dry  grain.   The  moisture  content  of 
stored  wheat  should  never  exceed  13  percent.   High  moisture  creates 
certain  odors  that  attract  insects  and  hasten  their  development.   Clean 
grain  is  important  because  it  seems  to  discourage  insects  from  breeding. 

4.  Treat  the  grain  itself  as  further  insurance.   Use  either 
a  protective  material  or  a  fumigant. 

Protective  materials  do  not  kill  insects  that  are  already  in 
grain.   Instead,  they  protect  the  grain  from  later  infestation.  Apply 
them  to  grain  immediately  after  harvest.   Both  liquid  and  dust  forms 
are  available. 

Apply  dusts  to  grain  in  the  combine  hopper.   But  apply  liquid? 
to  the  grain  stream  as  it  is  elevated  or  augered  into  the  grain  bin. 
Liquid  applications  are  by  far  the  least  expensive  to  use  and  the  least 
objectionable  to  elevator  operators.   And  their  control  is  equal  to 
that  of  dusts. 

Both  malathion  and  pyrethrins  are  effective  as  protective 
materials.   But  malathion  is  superior  in  controlling  Indian  meal  moth 
infestations. 

Fumigants  can  be  applied  either  as  a  single  treatment  in  mid- 
August  or  as  a  double  treatment  the  last  week  in  July  and  again  in 
mid-September • 
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Add  Stored  Grain  Control  -  3 

Indian  meal  moth  infestations  may  develop  by  July  in  wheat 
treated  with  a  fumigant.   If  this  happens,  apply  a  surface  application 
of  either  malathion  or  pyrethrins.   Presence  of  this  damaging  moth  is 
indicated  by  webbed  kernels, 

5.  Reinspect  grain  at  regular  intervals,   Moore  suggests  at 
least  twice  a  month  during  the  summer  and  once  a  month  during  the  win- 
ter.  Inserting  metal  rods  in  the  grain  mass  is  a  good  practical  way 
to  detect  "hot"  spots.   These  spots  are  created  by  high  moisture  or 
insects. 

Moore  explains  that  this  five-point  program  is  designed  to 

control  stored  wheat  insects.   But  it  will  also  help  to  control  insects 

that  attack  shelled  corn  and  other  small  grains  in  storage. 
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Farm  News 


JNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Day  on  September  4 


URBANA — Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  seventh  annual  Dairy 
Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  September  4. 

G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  Department  of  Dairy  Science, 
says  that  the  program  will  be  high-lighted  this  year  by  exhibits  in  six 
major  areas  in  the  dairy  production  field.   These  exhibits  will  feature 
the  latest  in  milk-handling  equipment,  new  ways  to  feed  and  store  for- 
age and  new  ideas  in  dairy  cattle  feeding,  housing,  sterility  and  dis- 
ease control.   They  will  be  set  up  at  the  South  Lincoln  Avenue  dairy 
barn  by  9:00  a.m.  DST  on  Thursday. 

The  afternoon  program  will  be  short  and  snappy  and  will  fea- 
ture a  panel  discussion  on  better  dairying.   There  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  enter  into  the  discussion. 

Visitors  may  eat  lunch  at  the  Illini  Union  Cafeteria  or  other 
near-by  eating  places  or  may  bring  their  own  picnic  lunches  and  eat  in 
Illini  Grove  at  the  south  edge  of  the  campus. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

4-H  Key  Club  Installs  Honorary  Members 

URBANA — Four  people  were  cited  for  continued  support  of  the 
Illinois  4-H  program  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  4-H  Key  Club 
last  week  end  at  state  4-H  Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello. 

Honorary  4-H  Key  Club  members  installed  at  the  meeting  were 
K.  H.  Elder,  retail  operations  manager,  Cities  Service  oil  Company, 
Chicago;  George  H*  Iftner,  Assistant  state  Director  of  Agriculture, 
Springfield;  Anna  Searl,  retiring  state  leader  of  girls'  4-H  Club  work 
in  Illinois;  and  A.  F.  Stephens,  general  agricultural  agent  for  the 
Gulf,  Mobile,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  St.  Louis. 

Regular  Key  Club  members  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  1958  include  David  Lyford,  Rockford;  Joyce  Scheer,  Monee;  Howard 
Werkheiser,  Kewanee;  Eleanor  Ann  Masters,  Greenfield,  Ralph  Poole, 
Washington,  Sandra  Rayburn,  Champaign;  Wayne  Gruen,  Greenville; 
Carolyn  Sue  Sumption,  Marshall;  Or ilia  Byars,  Mt.  Vernon;  and  Phil 
Jones,  Richview. 

0.  F.  Gaebe,  in  charge  of  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  in  Il- 
linois, points  out  that  the  4-H  Key  Club,  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Cities  Service  Oil  Company,  is  an  organization  of  state  out- 
standing 4-H  members,  associate  members  who  had  outstanding  4-H  rec- 
ords before  the  Key  program  started  in  1954,  and  honorary  members. 

Some  200  4-H  Key  Club  members  attended  the  event. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Bacterial  Blight  Heavy  in  Illinois  Soybeans 

URBANA — Cool  weather  and  frequent  thunder showers  have  caused 
extremely  heavy  bacterial  blight  infection  in  Illinois  soybeans  this 
year. 

D.  W.  Chamberlain,  plant  pathologist  at  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  says  that  although 
the  blight  is  worse  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  several  years, 
he  sees  no  serious  damage  to  soybean  yields  because  of  the  disease.   He 
adds  that  1950  was  also  a  bad  year  for  bacterial  blight,  but  yields 
were  fairly  high  when  the  beans  were  harvested. 

The  blight  can  be  seen  as  small  brown  spots  surrounded  by  a 
pale  yellow  ring  on  the  soybean  leaves.   Usually  only  the  lower  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  affected.   In  severe  cases,  leaves  may  curl  and  drop 
off  because  of  the  blight. 

Experimental  results  indicate  that  the  soybean  varieties 
common  to  Illinois  are  nearly  equally  susceptible  to  the  blight,  accord- 
ing to  Chamberlain.   The  disease  has  been  known  to  exist  for  nearly 
40  years,  but  it  has  never  been  known  to  cause  loss  of  an  entire  field 
of  beans. 

Although  the  blight  may  affect  yields  slightly,  the  loss  will 
probably  not  be  any  greater  than  the  harvesting  losses  common  when 
the  combine  is  improperly  set  or  carelessly  operated,  Chamberlain  con- 
cludes. 

He  expects  symptoms  of  the  blight  to  vanish  with  the  coming  of 

flru    wftatlipr    rnmmnn     -f-rk    mirl-.Tnlv 


the  warm,  dry  weather  common  to  mid- July. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

County  Rabies  Inspectors  Urge  Vaccination 

URBANA — County  rabies  inspectors  throughout  Illinois  are 
urging  hunters  to  have  their  dogs  vaccinated  against  rabies. 

Any  dog  may  be  the  link  in  the  chain  that  transmits  rabies 
from  animal  to  man.   But  it  is  particularly  important  that  all  hunting 
dogs  be  vaccinated,  since  the  occurrence  of  rabies  among  wildlife  is 
increasing,  says  Dr.  D.  L.  Kerlin,  Champaign  county  rabies  inspector. 

The  Champaign  county  rabies  story  is  somewhat  alarming,  adds 
Dr.  Kerlin.   During  May  two  dogs,  one  fox  and  one  squirrel  were  found 
in  Champaign  county  with  rabies.   Both  dogs  had  bitten  children,  the 
squirrel  had  bitten  a  boy  and  the  fox  had  attacked  a  woman. 

Through  cooperation  of  the  rabies  control  committee  and  the 
sheriff's  office,  3,200  dogs  in  Champaign  county  were  vaccinated  last 
month.  More  were  vaccinated  during  the  campaign  than  had  been  vacci- 
nated all  year,  points  out  Dr.  Kerlin.  Before  1955,  over  half  of  the 
250  cases  of  rabies  reported  annually  in  Illinois  occurred  in  dogs, 
according  to  Dr.  T.  R.  B.  Barr  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

In  1955,  only  21  of  the  reported  86  cases  of  rabies  occurred 
in  dogs.   In  1956,  dogs  accounted  for  59  of  112  cases.   Eighty-eight 
positive  cases  of  rabies  were  reported  from  45  counties  in  1957, 
Positive  cases  of  rabies  were  found  in  31  skunks,  21  dogs,  12  cats,  14 
cattle,  4  squirrels,  2  raccoons,  2  foxes,  1  swine  and  1  muskrat. 

Illinois  veterinarians  are  urging  campers,  hunters  and  live- 
stock owners  to  be  especially  careful  of  wild  animals.   An  animal  with 
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Add  Rabies  -  2 

rabies  could  attack  domestic  livestock  and  cause  them  to  become  rabid. 
Any  wild  animal  showing  aggressiveness  or  other  unusual  behavior  should 
be  regarded  as  potentially  rabid,  say  the  veterinarians. 

With  this  changing  pattern  in  view,  says  Dr.  Barr,  investi- 
gations are  being  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  wild  animals 
that  may  act  as  reservoirs  for  the  disease. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  Drs.Barr  and  P.  D.  Beamer 
of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  working  with  Dr.  C.  o.  Ilohr 
of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  in  research  on  rabies.   Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  being  placed  on  testing  bats  for  rabies. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Reforesting  Would  Help  Illinois  Supply  More  State  Wood  Needs 

URBANA — About  three  million  acres  of  nonforested  land  in  Il- 
linois would  be  better  suited  to  growing  timber  crops  than  to  their 
present  use, 

Illinois  is  a  leader  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden  products, 
and  yet  more  than  90  percent  of  the  wood  used  for  these  products  is 
brought  into  the  state,  says  R.  W.  Lorenz,  university  of  Illinois 
forester. 

Lorenz  maintains  that  Illinois  could  supply  a  substantial 
part  of  her  wood  needs  if  present  hardwood  types  were  managed  more 
carefully  and  if  areas  better  suited  to  growing  timber  crops  were  re- 
forested. 

Studies  of  hardwoods  and  conifers  by  University  of  Illinois 
foresters  show  that  species  that  are  native  to  Illinois  or  that  grow 
near  its  boundaries  are  best  suited  for  Illinois  forest  planting. 

In  replanting,  Lorenz  explains  that  major  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  pines  because  the  soils  in  many  prospective  planting  areas 
are  too  poor  to  support  hardwoods. 

White,  red  and  jack  pine  have  proved  to  be  best  adapted  to 
conifer  forest  planting  in  the  northern  and  central  areas  of  the  state. 

Jack  pine  was  found  to  be  inferior  in  the  north  to  both  red  and  white 

pine  for  lu;nbsr. 

Loblolly,  short  leaf  and  Virginia  pine  are  best  adapted  for 
planting  in  southern  Illinois. 

Lorenz  says  that  eastern  red  cedar  is  the  only  conifer  native 
to  Illinois  that  grows  throughout  the  state.   Because  of  its  durable 
heartwood,  red  cedar  is  a  valuable  source  of  fence  posts. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Tells  How  a  Small  Illinois  Community  Built  Its  Own  Hospital 

URBANA — How  a  community  of  500  persons,  threatened  with  the 
prospect  of  isolation  from  medical  care,  built  and  equipped  its  own 
modern  hospital  is  told  by  David  E.  Lindstrom,  University  of  Illinois 
rural  sociologist,  in  the  current  Farm  Quarterly  magazine. 

The  community,  Hopedale,  Illinois,  realized  its  dream  because 
it  refused  to  accept  the  loss  of  its  one  part-time  doctor,  Lawrence 
Rossi-  When  Dr.  Rossi  announced  that  he  was  going  to  close  his  Hope- 
dale  office,  citizens  called  a  meeting  out  of  which  grew  the  fantastic 
idea  of  building  their  own  hospital. 

Armed  with  an  estimate  of  $75,000  to  build  a  20-bed  hospital, 
and  with  Dr.  Rossi's  promised  support,  a  committee  of  citizens  combed 
the  countryside  on  a  bond- selling  campaign. 

Many  local  skeptics  predicted  failure,   but  the  $75,000  goal 
was  oversubscribed  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Hopedale  citizens  found  many  other  obstacles  standing  in 
the  way  of  their  new  hospital.   They  needed  $30,000  additional  funds  to 
complete  their  project.   Nurses  and  housing  for  nurses  were  needed, 
and  equipment  had  to  be  bought.   Lindstrom  tells  how  the  citizens  of 
Hopedale  met  these  challenges  and  many  others  before  their  dream  was 
realized. 

R.  J.  McGinnis,  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  Farm 
Quarterly  magazine,  says: 

"Dr.  Lindstrom  wrote  his  article  with  a  warm  conviction  that 
Hopedale,  Illinois,  has  shown  the  rest  of  the  country  that  a  20-bed, 
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Add  Community  Builds  Own  Hospital  -  2 

or  60-bed,  hospital  is  feasible  in  the  smallest  community,  if  that 

community  is  small  in  population  only." 

Lindstrom  resigned  from  the  Illinois  Public  Health  Advisory 

Committee  over  the  question  of  setting  a  50-bed  limit  for  new  hospitals 

He  has  taken  a  wide  interest  in  rural  community  activities  in  this 

country  and  abroad, 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  July  3,  1958  is  prepared  as  a  spe- 
cial service  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Corn  Sales  Increasing;  Huge  Wheat  Harvest  Progressing 

URBANA— -Recent  rains  will  assure  farmers  that  they  will  raise  a  crop  and 
make  them  more  willing  sellers  of  old  corn,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Rains  in  Iowa  this  past  week  were 
needed.  At  current  prices,  corn  movement  there  is  increasing. 

Free  corn  stocks  at  Chicago  have  increased  but  they  remain  quite  small. 
Unsatisfied  July  contracts  still  add  up  to  over  10  million  bushels,  Hieronymus  re- 
ports. This  tight  situation  resulted  in  very  choppy  action  in  July  futures  this 
past  week  but  it  did  not  affect  the  down  state  Illinois  prices.  High  quality  cash 
corn  at  Chicago  normally  commands  a  large  premium  over  the  futures.  Until  recently 
No.  2  corn  brought  6  to  6  1/2  cents  over  the  July  futures  contract;  it  is  now  k 
to  k   1/2  over. 

A  rather  large  volume  of  corn  under  the  low  support  loan  can  be  sold 
profitably.  The  tight  supply  situation  that  has  existed  for  several  months  appears 
to  be  softening. 

Kansas  wheat  harvest  was  in  full  swing.  A  strike  at  Kansas  City  elevators 
was  causing  congestion  at  some  unloading  points .  Cash  wheat  dropped  more  than 
futures.  Some  wheat  moved  on  east  to  St.  Louis.  With  St.  Louis  taking  in  western 
wheat  and  limited  Chicago  space  obligated  for  Indiana  wheat,  storage  for  the  bumper 
Illinois  crop  may  become  a  problem.  The  most  recent  estimates  place  this  year's 
Illinois  crop  23  percent  above  last  year.  Yields  so  far  confirm  this  estimate. 

The  past  10  days  illustrate  dramatically  the  effects  of  mechanization  on 
corn  and  soybean  production.  Ten  days  ago,  corn  and  soybean  fields  were  very  weedy 
and  yields  were  threatened.  They  are  now  generally  clean.  Cultivation  that  took  k 
weeks  20  years  ago  now  takes  3  or  **■  days.  So  unfavorable  weather  does  much  less 
damage  than  formerly,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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Farm  News 


IVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Herd  Performance  Test3  Valuable  for  Beef  Producers 


URBANA — The  only  sure  v/ay  to  spot  poor  producers  in  a  beef 
herd  is  through  a  performance  testing  program.   Recent  studies  of  over 
5,000  calves  in  63  beef  herds  have  indicated  the  top  one-sixth  cov/s  had 
calves  weighing  135  lbs.  more  at  weaning  than  the  bottom  one-sixth, 
according  to  G.  R.  Carlisle,  University  of  Illinois  livestock  extension 
specialist. 

Carlisle  says  a  performance  testing  program  will  enable  the 
beef  producer  to  spot  poor  producers  in  his  herd. 

Under  such  a  program  records  are  kept  on  the  birth  date  and 
the  weight  of  each  calf  at  weaning  time.   If  calf  records  indicate  a 
cow  is  not  a  good  producer  she  can  be  removed  from  the  herd. 

Carlisle  says  purebred  and  commercial  beef  producers  can  ob- 
tain information  about  the  Illinois  Beef  Performance  Testing  Program 


from  their  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

All- Industry  Poultry  Day  July  28  at  Urbana 

URBANA — Members  of  the  Illinois  poultry  industry  and  their 
guests  will  meet  at  their  11th  annual  All- Industry  Poultry  Day  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  Monday,  July  28. 

0.  B.  Ross,  newly- appointed  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Science  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  extends  a  special  invitation 
to  all  poultrymen  and  persons  connected  with  the  industry  to  attend. 

Integration,  what  it  is  and  where  it  is  leading  will  be  one 
of  the  featured  topics  for  discussion  on  the  program,  Ross  says.  Mod- 
erated by  H.  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  UI  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  this  panel  will  also  include  Harry  Bedient,  Tolono  producer; 
Wilbur  Kalb,  manager,  Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln;  Fred  Munroe,  Joliet 
hatcheryman?  and  J.  R.  Roush,  extension  poultry  economist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Other  topics  include  poultry  performance  tests  and  how  you 
can  use  them  to  choose  a  strain,  a  look  at  power  choring  and  a  panel 
discussion  on  farm  handling  of  feed.   Dean  C.  A.  Brandly  of  the  UI  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  discuss  disease  prevention. 

Progress  reports  on  experimental  work  at  the  UI  Poultry  Farm 
will  be  presented  by  H.  M.  Scott,  head  of  the  poultry  division.   Studies 
in  poultry  nutrition  to  be  reported  include  those  in  zinc  requirements, 
fat  utilization,  the  yolk  factor,  protein  evaluation  and  amino  acid 
balances. 

The  Illinois  Poultry  Improvement  Association  is  sponsoring 
a  chicken  barbecue  at  noon  in  the  Stock  Pavilion.   Registration  starts 
at  9:00  a.m.  DST  in  the  Law  Building  auditorium  with  the  first  session 
starting  at  9:30. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Pelleted  Hay  May  Mean  Cheaper  Feeding  for  Dairymen 

URBANA — Dairy  cattle  of  the  future  may  be  able  to  meet  more 
of  their  nutrient  needs  from  farm  grown  roughage  fed  as  pelleted  hay, 
according  to  K.  E.  Gardner  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Dairy  Science 
staff. 

Illinois  studies  show  that  cows  eat  up  to  nine  pounds  more 
hay  each  day  when  fed  pelleted  hay  in  place  of  long  hay.   Gardner  also 
predicts  that  pelleted  hay  may  make  automatic  dairy  feeding  systems 
more  practical,  but  that  several  problems  exist  with  current  hay  pellet- 
ing efforts. 

Early  research  work  showed  that  milk  production  did  not  in- 
crease, and  butter fat  production  was  greatly  reduced  when  finely  ground 
pelleted  hay  was  fed  instead  of  long  hay.   This  reduction  in  butterfat 
production  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  finely  ground  material 
passing  through  the  rumen  before  bacterial  digestion  is  complete. 

This  problem  is  expected  to  be  solved  by  pelleting  chopped 
or  even  long  hay  rather  than  finely  ground  hay,  says  Gardner.   But  there 
is  another  big  difficulty. 

No  satisfactory  farm  hay  pelleting  machine  is  available,  and 
it  probably  will  not  be  easy  to  design  and  build  such  a  machine.   Ex- 
perimental pelleted  hay  is  made  by  costly  processes  which  cannot  be 
adapted  to  farm  use.  When  a  satisfactory  means  of  pelleting  does  be- 
come available,  however,  it  is  expected  to  mean  cheaper  feeding  costs 
for  dairymen. 
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Add  Pelleted  Hay  -  2 

Other  pelleted  hay  research  at  Illinois  has  been  done  with 
dairy  calves  up  to  four  months  of  age.   Here  again  a  big  increase  in 
hay  consumption  was  the  result  of  feeding  pelleted  hay.   Calves  ate 
almost  twice  as  much  pelleted  hay  as  chopped  hay,  gained  faster  on  the 
pelleted  hay,  and  ate  less  grain. 

Gardner  points  out  that  average  quality  hay  has  only  about 

50  percent  total  digestible  nutrients  compared  to  75  or  80  percent  in 

most  concentrates,  so  the  hay  pellets  can  never  be  expected  to  replace 

concentrates  entirely. 
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Insect  Repellents  No  Longer  Repel  People 


URBANA — There  once  was  a  time  when  insect  repellents  were 
almost  as  repelling  to  people  as  to  insects.   Not  so  any  more  though. 
Several  new  repellents  on  the  market  today  are  as  pleasant  to  use  as 
hand  lotion. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  outdoor  enthusiasts  who  in  the 
past  either  smelled  very  much  "unlike  a  rose, "  or  were  prime  targets 
for  insects. 

Some  of  the  newer  materials  have  little  or  no  odor.  And  they 
give  almost  complete  protection  for  2  to  8  hours  as  skin  repellents  and 
for  several  days  as  clothing  repellents. 

These  new  materials  are  ethyl  hexanediol,  dimethyl  phthalate, 
dimethyl  carbate,  Indalone,  and  diethyltoluamide  (DET) .   The  latter 
material,  DET,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  outstanding  all-purpose  in- 
dividual repellent  ever  developed,  reports  W.  N.  Bruce,  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  entomologist. 

DET  is  effective  and  safe  for  general  use  on  either  skin  or 
clothing.   It  gives  protection  against  a  variety  of  biting  insects, 
ticks  and  mites.   The  other  four  materials  are  also  highly  effective 
and  safe  for  general  use  on  either  skin  or  clothing. 

These  repellents  are  most  effective  as  liquids  or  pressurized 
sprays,  points  out  Bruce.   Any  person  going  outdoors  during  the  insect 
season  should  use  them,  he  suggests.   To  apply  them,  shake  a  few  drops 
from  the  bottle,  or  spray  a  few  drops,  into  the  palm  of  one  hand.   Rub 
your  hands  together  and  apply  the  repellent  to  exposed  skin. 
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When  applied  to  skin  and  clothing,  the  repellents  give 
extra  protection.   Again,  smear  the  liquid  in  your  hands  and  then  rub 
lightly  on  clothing  wherever  bugs  may  bite  through  or  crawl,   or  spray 
on  clothes  using  a  pressurized  container. 

i'hcse  repellents  wi±l  not  harm  cotton  or  wool,  but  they  may 
damage  synthetic  fabrics  or  fabric  blends  that  include  synthetics. 
They  can  also  damage  fingernail  polish,  painted  or  varnished  articles, 
and  plastics,  including  plastic  watch  crystals. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  insects  and  the  repellents  most  effec- 
tive against  them: 

Mosquitoes  and  biting  flies:   All  of  the  repellents  named 
give  adequate  protection  against  these  insects.   Clothing  properly 
treated  with  any  of  the  repellents  gives  protection  for  several  days. 
Spray  or  daub  the  repellent  on  the  clothing  in  areas  where  the  bites 
occur,  such  as  across  the  shoulders  and  along  the  thighs* 

Chiggers:  Any  of  these  materials  discourage  chiggers.   But, 
apply  the  repellent  to  clothing  rather  than  to  skin.   Treated  clothing 
remains  effective  for  several  weeks  unless  washed  or  soaked  in  water. 
Clothing  treated  with  benzyl  benzoate  though  remains  effective  after 
two  launder ings.   This  chemical  may  be  injurious  at  high  dosages,  so 
never  exceed  the  recommended  dosage.   Nor  use  it  on  the  skin. 

Applying  the  repellent  to  openings  of  the  clothes  and  on  the 
socks  gives  satisfactory  protection. 

Fleas:   DET  is  a  superior  flea  repellent.   Clothing  treated 
with  this  material  repels  fleas  for  more  than  a  week.   Smearing  or 
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Add  Repellents  -  3 

spraying  the  repellent  on  the  socks  and  legs  of  trousers,  gives  good 
temporary  protection. 

Ticks;   None  of  the  repellents  mentioned  above  give  complete 
protection  against  ticks.   But  several  render  a  high  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  the  most  abundant  species,  the  lone  star  tick.   The  best 
ones  for  use  against  ticks,  in  order  of  preference,  are  Indalone,  DET, 
dimethyl  carbate,  dimethyl  phthalate,  and  benzyl  benzoate. 

DET  and  other  repellents  are  sold  under  trade  names.   Read 

the  print  on  the  package  or  container  of  insecticides  to  know  which 

chemical  it  contains.   Use  exactly  as  the  manufacturer  directs,  the 

bugs  will  keep  their  distance. 
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Peonies  for  Your  Garden 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
University  of  Illinois  Floriculture  Specialist 

URBANA — Recent  rains  may  have  exposed  your  peonies  to  botrytis  blight, 
but  if  you  act  quickly  you  can  save  them. 

Botrytis  blight  is  the  common  but  serious  disease  of  the  peony,  especially 
during  prolonged  wet  weather.  In  early  spring  the  young  shoots  may  be  attacked  at 
the  base  by  the  fungus.  Affected  tissue  turns  black,  and  the  stems  wilt  and  fall 
over.  This  disease  also  occurs  during  periods  of  high  humidity  and  wet  weather  in 
the  summer. 

To  help  control  botryti6  blight  during  cloudy  damp  weather,  use  several 
applications  of  a  suitable  fungicide,  such  as  captan  or  zineb.  Also  keep  the  gar- 
den free  of  plant  debris.  This  is  important  since  spores  causing  the  blight  thrive 
in  decaying  organic  matter  such  as  plant  leaves. 

To  further  control  this  blight,  cut  off  the  plant  tops  next  fall  after 
frost  kills  them.  Then  clean  up  the  debris  and  either  burn  or  bury  it.  Burying 
it  will  add  humus  to  the  soil.  This  practice  destroys  any  fungus  spores  which  may 
exist  on  the  plants. 

Usually  peonies  require  only  a  moderate  amount  of  care.  They  grow  best 
in  a  deep,  mellow,  fertile,  moderately  moist  loam  soil.  They  are  heavy  feeders 
and  tend  to  deplete  the  soil  of  plant  nutrients,  so  they  require  several  fertilizer 
applications  during  the  growing  season. 

A  good  fertilizer  for  peonies  contains  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas- 
sium. One  application  should  have  been  applied  two  weeks  before  bloom  date.  Apply 
a  second  application  30  days  after  bloom  date  and  a  third  another  30  days  later. 
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If  you  would  like  to  add  peonies  to  your  garden,  it  isn't  too  late  to 
plant  them.  In  fact,  they  can  be  planted  until  around  the  second  week  in  August. 
Peony  plants  can  also  be  transplanted  to  garden  sites  after  they  become  dormant  in 
the  winter.  However,  it's  best  to  plant  them  in  the  spring  when  soil  and  weather 
conditions  are  better  suited  for  peony  planting. 

When  setting  out  peonies,  be  sure  the  buds  are  about  two  inches  below 
the  soil  surface.  Add  some  peat  moss  or  other  organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Crushed 
corn  cobs  or  hardwood  sawdust  can  be  used  in  place  of  peat  moss.  But  add  1/2 
pound  of  10-10-10  to  each  bushel  of  either  of  these  materials  when  used.  Plant 
the  peonies  in  an  area  where  there  is  plenty  of  sun  and  good  air  circulation.  This 
helps  prevent  botrytis  blight  from  occurring.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but 
not  wet. 

Peonies  are  excellent  for  a  perennial  border  because  of  their  attractive 
colors  and  interesting  forms.  The  colors  include  white,  buff,  various  shades  of 
pink,  crimson,  magenta  and  bicolors.  The  leaves  of  some  varieties  are  dainty  and 
fern-like,  while  the  leaves  of  others  are  strong  and  leathery.  Some  varieties  are 
dwarf  and  bushy,  some  are  medium  in  height  and  others  are  tall  with  a  stately  out- 
line. 
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UI  Horticulture  Orchards  a  "Mystery" 

URBANA — "I  wonder  what  goes  on  there." 

Casual  observers  passing  the  sprawling  University  of  Illinois 
horticulture  orchards  probably  often  make  this  remark.   And  they  have 
good  reason  to,  because  fencing  surrounds  the  orchards  and  only  trees 
and  shrubs  are  visible. 

But  the  orchards  are  actually  a  beehive  of  activity  where 
any  home  gardener,  commercial  fruit  producer  or  homemaker  can  find 
something  that  interests  him  or  her. 

Located  in  Urbana  southeast  of  the  main  campus,  the  orchards 
are  operated  by  the  horticulture  department.   This  department  also  con- 
ducts most  of  the  experimental  work.  The  food  technology  department 
uses  some  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  for  processing  research,  and  the 
plant  pathology  department  utilizes  the  orchards  for  studying  plant 
diseases  and  testing  new  pesticides. 

C.  J.  Birkeland,  head  of  the  horticulture  department,  points 
out  that  the  first  few  trees  in  the  orchard  were  planted  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.   Today  the  orchards  spread  out  over  320  acres.   The  primary 
reason  for  establishing  them  was  so  fruit  crops  specialists  and  re- 
searchers could  study  the  many  cultural  problems  faced  by  Illinois 
fruit  growers. 

This  reason  still  stands  today.   And  an  excellent  example  of 
a  current  problem  is  apple  scab.   This  disease  costs  apple  growers 
thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  reduced  crop  yields.  And  apples  are 
a  2  1/2-million-dollar  business  in  the  state.   So  far  only  expensive 
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Add  Horticulture  Orchards  -  2 

fungicides  applied  several  times  a  year  can  control  apple  scab.   There 
are,  however,  several  apple  strains  that  completely  resist  this  disease. 
But  their  fruit  is  too  small  for  commercial  production.   The  UI  re- 
searchers are  crossing  these  resistant  strains  with  standard  apple 
varieties  that  are  not  resistant.   They  hope  to  develop  an  apple  that 
completely  resists  apple  scab  and  yet  possesses  superior  qualities  to 
command  premium  prices. 

Dwarf  apple  rootstocks  are  another  research  area.   Dwarf 
apple  trees  are  becoming  more  popular,  particularly  with  home  owners 
having  small  yards.   Dwarf  rootstocks  are  a  problem,  though,  because 
their  adaptability  to  climate  varies.   Some  prefer  warmer  weather  and 
some  cooler  weather.  With  Illinois'  extreme  temperature  variations, 
it  is  difficult  to  develop  an  ideal  rootstock  for  the  state's  dwarf 
apple  growers.   Rootstocks  are  also  studied  to  see  which  kinds  produce 
the  best  dwarfing  effects  on  standard  apple  varieties. 

Strawberry  irrigation  also  claims  research  attention.   Irri- 
gating strawberries  is  a  relatively  new  practice,  and  growers  need  to 
know  how  it  affects  berries.   So  UI  strawberry  specialists  are  trying 
to  find  out.   They  are  growing  several  varieties  of  strawberries  that 
they  irrigate  at  regular  intervals.  After  the  berries  are  harvested, 
they  are  weighed  and  analyzed  to  see  how  irrigation  affected  their  size, 
yield  and  quality. 

Plant  pathologists  also  utilize  these  plots  to  test  new 
strawberry  fungicides.  They  too  are  interested  in  the  strawberry 
weights  to  see  how  fungicides  affected  size  and  yield.   If  these  new 
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Add  Horticulture  orchards  -  3 

fungicides  prove  satisfactory,  the  pathologists  can  recommend  them  for 
commercial  use. 

Some  peach  research  is  conducted  at  the  Urbana  orchards.   But 
most  of  the  peach  research  in  the  state  is  conducted  at  the  horticul- 
ture experiment  station  at  Carbondale.   This  research  is  a  cooperative 
project  between  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity.  Current  work  centers  around  disease  control,  breeding  of 
superior  varieties  and  soil  management  in  orchards. 

At  the  present  time,  grapes  are  mostly  a  backyard  crop  in 
Illinois.   But  sections  in  the  western  and  southern  areas  are  well 
suited  to  grape  production  if  superior  varieties  are  developed.   Thus 
current  research  seeks  high-quality,  hardy  grapes  that  will  resist 
diseases.   To  get  these  varieties,  researchers  are  hybridizing  French 
and  American  grapes. 

A  new  area  of  work  will  begin  next  fall  when  plots  of  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blueberries,  cherries  and  apricots  are  estab- 
lished.  Fruit  crops  specialists  will  develop  new  varieties  and  strains 
of  strawberries  having  superior  horticultural  qualities  and  disease 
resistance — particularly  to  the  red  stele  disease. 

They'll  study  characteristics  of  the  other  fruits  to  see  how 
well  suited  they  are  to  Illinois  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  After  a 
few  years,  blueberries  and  apricots  as  well  as  strawberries  may  be 
adapted  for  the  home  garden. 

Sweet  corn  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  raised  on  the  horti- 
culture farm.   And  if  you're  one  of  the  many  home  owners  growing  some 
sweet  corn  this  year,  chances  are  it's  a  variety  developed  at  the  Ul. 
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Add  Horticulture  orchards  -  4 

For  W.  A.  Huelsen,  vegetable  crops  researcher,  has  developed  25  percent 
of  the  total  sweet  corn  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Fruit  crops  research  is  not  limited  strictly  to  orchards  any 
more.  VJith  today's  equipment,  research  is  carried  indoors  to  modern 
laboratories.   Thus  the  horticulture  field  laboratory,  located  on  the 
orchard  grounds  is  the  scene  of  much  research  work.   In  the  analytical 
laboratory,  chemical  procedures  and  radioactive  isotopes  are  used  to 
see  how  fruit  plants  respond  to  commercial  fertilizers  and  differences 
in  soil  fertility  levels. 

Apple  storage  is  another  problem  to  many  people,  including 
Mrs.  Homemaker,  who  keeps  a  fresh  supply  on  hand.  Many  factors  affect 
apples  in  cold  storage,  so  this  problem  is  studied  in  the  laboratory's 
cold  storage  room. 

All  in  all,  research  conducted  at  the  UI  horticulture  farm 

is  important  to  the  homemaker,  home  gardener  and  commercial  grower. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Manganese  Deficiency  Found  in  Soybeans 

URBANA — Manganese-deficient  soybeans  were  found  for  the  first 
time  on  several  farms  in  Mason  county  recently,  according  to  University 
of  Illinois  soil  chemists.  Soybean  fields  showing  this  deficiency  have 
been  in  depressional  areas  of  dark  soils  with  a  pH  of  6,5  or  higher. 

Joe  Fagetti,  Mason  county  farm  adviser,  called  on  University 
of  Illinois  agronomists,  who  inspected  the  fields  and  sprayed  some  of 
the  plants  with  a  manganese  solution.   Inspections  a  week  later  showed 
that  the  treated  plants  had  begun  to  look  better. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  a  manganese  deficiency  has  shown 
up  in  Illinois  soybeans.   In  1956  this  condition  was  found  in  Kankakee, 
Will  and  Iroquois  counties. 

Affected  soybeans  show  yellowing  of  the  leaves.   The  veins 
remain  green  until  the  leaf  approaches  the  white  stage.  When  moisture 
is  excessive,  the  leaves  are  often  covered  with  brown  spots.   The  de- 
ficiency seldom  occurs  over  a  whole  field,  but  is  usually  in  the  de- 
pression areas.   It  is  usually  most  widespread  in  cool,  wet  weather. 

Although  it  may  be  too  late  to  get  a  large  yield  response 
from  the  treatment,  agronomists  working  with  Fagetti  have  recommended 
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spraying  infected  plants  with  10  pounds  of  manganese  sulfate  in  15  gal- 
lons of  water  per  acre.   Since  little  information  is  available  on  the 
effects  of  spraying,  farmers  are  urged  to  leave  four  rows  of  affected 
plants  unsprayed  so  that  yield  checks  can  be  made  this  fall.   University 
agronomists  suggest  that  farmers  who  spray  fields  report  the  results  to 
their  farm  advisers. 

Sometimes  when  the  weather  warms  up  the  soybeans  will  show 
some  recovery  without  treatment.  However,  it  may  be  possible  to  increase 
yields  by  three  to  five  bushels  an  acre  by  treating  affected  areas. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

4— H  and  FFA  Members  Warned  of  Heat  Danger  to  Livestock 

URBANA — During  the  next  few  weeks  4-H  and  FFA  members  through- 
out Illinois  will  be  moving  their  prized  animals  to  local  and  state 
fairs.   Unless  they  protect  these  highly  conditioned  animals  against 
sun  rays,  their  chances  of  winning  will  be  greatly  reduced,  or  even 
entirely  eliminated,  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard. 

Dr.  Pickard,  supervisor  of  the  State  Diagnostic  Laboratory 
located  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
points  out  that  the  sun  is  always  strong  at  this  time  of  year. 

Highly  fitted  calves,  hogs  and  sheep  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  direct  sun  rays  after  having  been  sheltered  in  a  cool  barn.   In 
addition,  strange  surroundings  and  changes  in  feeding  and  watering  often 
upset  an  animal.   This  means  reduced  water  consumption  and  more  danger 
of  heat  prostration  or  stroke. 

Dr.  Pickard  gives  these  suggestions  for  keeping  animals  in 
tip- top  show  condition: 

1.  Several  days  before  the  show,  feed  and  water  the  animal 
in  different  areas  of  the  farm  to  adjust  it  to  changes. 

2.  introduce  the  animal  to  any  new  watering  and  feeding 
equipment  at  the  farm  rather  than  at  the  fairgrounds. 

3.  Wet  down  the  animal  once  or  twice  daily  at  the  farm  to 
help  relax  it  and  accustom  it  to  good  care. 

4.  Provide  a  safe  means  of  loading  the  animal  into  the 
truck.   This  may  involve  building  a  new  loading  chute  or  repairing  the 

old  one. 
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Add  Heat  Danger  to  Livestock  -  2 

5.  Cover  the  truck  bed  with  a  canvas  if  the  animal  must  be 
hauled  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day, 

6.  When  hauling  hogs,  cover  the  truck  bed  with  sand  and 
sprinkle  with  water.   It  is  safest  to  haul  hogs  at  night. 

7.  Make  the  animal  as  comfortable  as  possible  at  the  fair. 
This  may  mean  raising  or  lowering  the  tent  drop,  keeping  an  electric 
fan  on  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day  or  night,  and  wetting  down  hogs. 

8.  Guard  against  excessive  cooling  at  night,  from  either  a 
drop  in  temperature  or  from  leaving  the  electric  fan  on. 

9.  Make  certain  the  animal  is  as  comfortable  as  its  owner. 
Every  time  you  drink  a  lemonade,  give  your  animal  a  drink  too... of  water. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  July  11,  1958*  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Grove rs  Holding  New  Wheat;  Corn  Sales  Up 

URBANA — Wheat  prices  strengthened  this  past  week  as  growers  offered  only 
small  amounts  for  sale  and  as  harvest  continued  to  progress,  according  to  T.  A. 
Hieronymus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  It  is  estimated 
that  half  of  the  Illinois  wheat  crop  has  now  been  harvested. 

If  this  is  the  low  in  the  wheat  price,  the  seasonal  rise  will  probably 
be  small,  equal  to  or  less  than  the  cost  of  storage,  Hieronymus  estimates.  But  in 
years  like  this,  the  season's  low  is  sometimes  reached  in  August  or  September. 

Corn  prices  were  weak  as  growers  and  CCC  offered  to  sell  quite  freely. 
Large  amounts  of  corn  moved  off  farms  during  April,  May  and  June,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate.  If  this  figure  were  projected  over  the  whole  year,  it  would  appear 
that  the  corn  carryover  on  October  1  would  be  up  118  million  bushels  instead  of  180 
to  200  million,  as  earlier  estimated.  But  the  complete  corn  stock  report  that  will 
be  out  July  2^  will  give  a  better  estimate,  Hieronymus  emphasizes. 

The  government  crop  report  estimates  a  1958  corn  crop  of  3>3H  million 
bushels  based  on  July  1  conditions.  Farmers  planted  1.2  million  more  acres,  indi- 
cating less  compliance  with  allotments.  The  estimated  yield  of  ^5.1  bushels  per 
acre  is  the  largest  ever  made  on  July  1  and  will  be  the  third  largest  on  record  if 
it  materializes.  Unless  growing  conditions  are  nearly  ideal  from  now  until  harvest, 
this  estimate  is  more  likely  to  go  down  than  up. 

Soybean  acreage  is  estimated  at  23*^  million--12.7  percent  above  last  year. 
With  average  yields,  a  crop  of  ^86  million  bushels  could  be  produced  in  comparison 
with  Ij-80  million  last  year. 
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Farmers  held  26  million  bushels  of  soybeans  on  July  1  compared  with  36 

million  a  year  ago.  The  soybean  carryover  will  not  be  large.  The  July  2k   stock 

report  will  make  possible  a  fairly  accurate  estimate. 

The  new  oat  crop  is  estimated  at  1,255  million  bushels  compedd  with  1,308 

million  last  year.  Canada  will  harvest  a  smaller  crop  because  of  dry  weather.  This 

should  lend  strength  to  U.  S.  prices  after  harvest,  but  prices  are  now  7  to  8  cents 

below  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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Hot  Summer  Days  Raise  Soybean  Oil  Content 


URBANA — oil  content  of  Illinois  soybeans  will  increase  if  the 
weatherman's  promise  of  hot  days  in  late  July  and  early  August  holds 
true,  reports  R.  W.  Howell,  plant  physiologist  for  the  U.  S.  Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Experimental  results  indicate  that  high  daytime  temperatures 
during  the  period  from  20  to  40  days  before  maturity  tend  to  raise  the 
oil  content  of  soybeans.   Most  Illinois  soybeans  will  mature  about 
September  15. 

Howell  points  out  that  only  the  oil  content  of  the  beans  is 
raised  by  the  hot  days.   Yields  are  not  affected. 

While  the  difference  in  oil  content  may  not  affect  the  farmer 

directly,  Howell  stresses  that  it  is  very  important  to  the  soybean 

processor. 

The  farmer  is  affected  indirectly,  since  soybean  oil  is  the 
most  valuable  product  of  the  soybean,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
oil  content  to  affect  soybean  market  prices. 

Although  high  daytime  temperatures  increase  soybean  oil  con- 
tent, low  night  temperatures  seem  to  have  no  adverse  effects  on  the  soy- 
bean plants.   Howell  adds  that  the  hot  days  are  effective  only  if  they 
occur  20  to  40  days  before  the  beans  mature.   Later  in  the  growing  sea- 
son, they  have  no  effect  on  soybean  oil  content. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Some  Illinois  Farms  Earn.  $10 ,  000  More  Than  Others 

URBANA — Each  year  certain  Illinois  farmers  earn  about  $10,000 
more  than  other  farmers  on  the  same  size  and  type  of  farm. 

A  study  of  farm  record  summaries  from  farms  enrolled  in  Illi- 
nois Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  associations  shows  that  this  was  again 
true  in  1957,  says  D.  F.  Wilken,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural 
economist. 

About  $7,500  of  this  difference  resulted  from  20  percent 
higher  crop  yields  on  the  high-earning  farms.   Livestock  earnings  and 
production  costs  made  up  the  rest  of  the  difference,  with  livestock 
returns  about  $2,000  higher  on  the  high  farms. 

Wilken  observes  that  a  study  of  the  organization  and  operatioi 
of  these  farms  can  point  out  some  valuable  farm  management  lessons. 

The  high- income  farms  successfully  combined  volume  and  effi- 
ciency. High  earnings  resulted  from  growing  large  acreages  of  high- 
yielding,  high-cash- value  crops  and  handling  large  volumes  of  livestock 
at  better  than  average  efficiency. 

For  example,  high  farms  increased  the  size  of  their  hog 

business  by  feeding  33  more  litters  with  the  same  labor  and  capital  as 

the  low  farms. 

The  final  cash  difference  resulted  from  the  ability  of  the 
high-earning  farms  to  hold  down  their  cost  per  bushel  of  grain  and  per 
pound  of  livestock  produced. 

Wilken  says  these  records  prove  that  it  pays  to  study  the 
farm  business.  A  close  look  at  the  business  records  on  these  farms  can 
provide  Illinois  farmers  with  a  challenge  to  study  their  business  and 
profit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  4-H  Members  Attend  Junior  Leadership  Conference 

URBANA — More  than  350  Illinois  4-H'ers  will  attend  the  19th 
annual  Illinois  4-H  Junior  Leadership  Conference  July  21-26,  according 
to  conference  co-directors  Florence  Kimmelshue  and  o.  F.  Gaebe  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  4-H  staff.   The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  4-H 
Memorial  Camp  near  Monticello. 

Attending  from  this  area  will  be  ,  , 

,  and  •   (Note  to  editors:   County  farm  and  home 


advisers  or  assistants  can  supply  names  of  delegates  from  your  area.) 

Delegates  to  the  conference  will  serve  on  committees  that 
are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  conference  program.  All  delegates 
must  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  have  outstanding  4-H  records. 

Each  county  is  asked  to  send  two  girls  from  home  economics 
4-H  clubs  and  two  boys  from  agricultural  clubs.   Delegates  and  alter- 
nates were  announced  at  the  county  4-H  achievement  days  last  fall. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  include  a  special  program  of 
leadership  training  lectures  by  E.  W.  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois extension  staff  and  election  of  a  continuation  committee  of  10 
delegates  to  help  the  4-H  staff  plan  next  year's  conference.  All 
delegates  will  learn  many  things  to  take  back  to  fellow  4-H  members  in 
their  home  counties. 

A  complete  program  of  sports,  crafts  and  tours  has  been 

planned  for  the  conference.   Illinois  4-H  staff  members  will  supervise 

the  event. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Field  Rodents  May  Carry  Leptospirosis 

URBANA — Field  rodents  from  seven  Moultrie  county  farms  are 
being  examined  by  University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  to  determine 
whether  they  are  leptospira  carriers. 

Leptospirosis  is  a  disease  that  is  responsible  for  consider- 
able losses  in  swine,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  states.   Losses 
result  from  reduced  gains,  reduced  milk  production,  abortions  and  death 
of  animals.   Leptospirosis  is  transmissible  to  man  also. 

Illinois  veterinarians  are  atteraptimg  to  determine  how  cattle 
on  these  farms  contracted  leptospirosis.   They  believe  rodents  may  be 
carriers  of  leptospira  and  give  the  disease  to  other  animals.   Cattle 
could  contract  leptospirosis  after  wading  in  polluted  water  or  eating 
contaminated  feed  or  drinking  water. 

Farms  are  being  investigated  where  animals  have  had  lepto- 
spirosis caused  by  strains  other  than  leptospira  pomona,  according  to 
Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine.   Swine  are  carriers  of  the  pomona  strain  of  leptospirosis. 

Cooperating  with  the  college  in  the  project  are  Dr.  Robert 
Graham,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Erickson,  Sullivan?  Paul  Krause,  Moultrie  county 
farm  adviser;  several  Moultrie  county  farmers  and  local  4-H  Club  members 
and  sponsors  who  are  helping  to  trap  the  rodents.   Dr.  D.  H.  Ferris  of 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  involved  in  the  field  studies  and 
collection  of  the  rodents. 
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Add  Leptospirosis  -  2 

In  August,  the  college  plans  to  examine  wild  animals  traqpped 
on  some  central  Illinois  farms.   Research  workers  are  seeking  the 
animal  or  animals  which  are  the  hosts  for  the  new  strains  of  leptospi- 
rosis. 

Last  fall  deer  in  five  Illinois  counties  were  found  to  have 
antibodies  to  another  leptospira  strain,  L_.  grippotyhosa.   These 
counties  were  Winnebago,  ogle,  Whiteside,  Pope  and  Alexander. 

Kendall,  Will  and  Moultrie  are  the  only  counties  that  have 
reported  outbreaks  in  cattle  apparently  due  to  new  strains  of  lepto- 
spira.  If  the  research  project  in  Moultrie  county  proves  successful, 
other  counties  in  Illinois  will  be  examined,  according  to  Dr.  Hanson. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Keeping  Cut  Flowers  Fresh 

by  J.  R.  Kamp 
Floriculturist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA— Many  home  owners  with  flower  gardens  are  probably  wondering  how 
to  keep  their  flowers  fresh  when  they're  cut. 

The  first  step  begins  when  the  flowers  are  cut.  Always  use  a  sharp  knife, 
and  cut  the  stems  with  a  slanting  motion  instead  of  straight  across.  A  slanting 
cut  does  not  damage  the  plant  tissue  and  enables  the  plant  to  take  up  water. 

The  second  step  concerns  the  water  in  which  the  flowers  are  kept.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  flowers  keep  best  under  acid  conditions.  This  is  true  regard- 
less of  temperatures.  In  Illinois,  most  water  sources  (tapwater  in  cities,  wells  or 
streams)  are  alkaline.  Although  the  degree  of  alkalinity  varies,  most  water  supplies 
have  a  pH  value  of  o.  This  means  that  the  water  is  definitely  on  the  alkaline  side. 

To  determine  the  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  water,  the  Central  Scientific 
Company  of  Chicago  markets  an  indicator  paper  under  the  name  of  Hydrion  Paper.  Use 
of  this  paper  is  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  way  to  determine  the  pH  of  a  liquid.  And 
it  is  a  desirable  tool  for  every  flower  gardener  to  have.  The  paper  is  usually  sold 
only  in  bulk  quantities,  but  smaller  supplies  might  be  available  from  florists  or 
garden  clubs. 

If  you  find  that  your  water  is  too  alkaline  for  cut  flowers,  add  some 
citric  acid  to  make  it  more  acid.  How  much  to  use  depends  on  how  alkaline  the  water 
is.  Sulfuric  acid  can  also  be  used,  but  citric  acid  is  less  caustic  and  is  available 
in  most  drugstores. 

The  proper  pH  value  for  cut  flowers  ranges  from  3  to  5.  Any  variation 
from  that  range  will  cause  the  flowers  to  dry  out. 

Reduction  of  the  pH  of  water  does  not  take  the  place  of  commercial  pre- 
servatives that  are  available  at  all  florists.  But  even  with  preservatives  such 
flowers  as  roses  and  stocks  are  short  lived  in  the  home. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  JULY  28,  1958 


Plan  Agronomy  Day  on  September  11 


The  latest  results  of  research  in  crops  and  soils  will  be 
displayed  at  the  second  annual  Agronomy  Day  on  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agronomy  Farm  on  September  11.   UI  agronomists  R.  W.  Jugenheimer 
and  J.  W.  Pendleton,  chairman  of  the  event,  extended  an  open  invitation 
this  week  to  all  farmers  and  others  who  are  interested.   Tours  will  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m.  central  daylight  time. 

Featured  in  this  year ■ s  field  day  are  new  developments  in 
hybrid  corn  breeding, including  high-oil  and  high-protein  types,  dwarf 
corn  and  a  special  type  called  tetraploid.   For  soybean  growers,  re- 
search workers  will  show  the  newest  varieties,  row  spacing  and  plant 

population  tests,  water  use  research  and  experiments  with  gibberellic 
acid  on  soybeans.   Other  tour  stops  will  include  tests  with  different 
types  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  corn  root  growth  studies,   rotations  and 
soil  treatments,  alfalfa  varieties,  minimum  tillage,  grain  sorghums  and 
broomcorn. 

The  University  Agronomy  Farm  is  located  on  the  south  edge  of 
the  university  of  Illinois  campus  at  Champaign- Urb ana.   Visitors  can 
also  visit  the  world-famous  Morrow  Plots — America's  oldest  soil  experi- 
ment field — located  near  the  center  of  the  campus. 

More  than  1, 200  persons  attended  the  first  Agronomy  Day,  held 

in  June  1957.   This  year  the  date  has  been  changed  to  September  so  that 

visitors  can  get  a  better  view  of  corn  and  soybean  research  at  this  time 
of  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Youth  Plan  Workshop  and  Mid-Point  Meeting 

URBANA — international  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  from 
39  countries  will  meet  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  for  the 
Extension  Service  Workshop  July  21  to  28,  and  the  IFYE  mid-point  meet- 
ing July  29  to  August  2,  according  to  0.  L.  Whalin  of  the  Illinois 
agricultural  extension  staff. 

More  than  45  IFYEs  from  Burma,  Nepal,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  will  attend  the  workshop  July  21  to  28. 
These  young  people  are  spending  the  summer  on  farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.   In  return,  Illinois  and  other  states  send  young 
men  and  women  to  foreign  countries  as  IFYE  delegates  each  year. 

Exchangees  from  32  additional  countries  will  join  the  group 
for  the  general  mid-point  meeting  July  29  to  August  2.  Whalin  points 
out  that  most  of  the  countries  represented  are  about  50  years  behind 
the  U.  S.  in  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  education,  and 
the  exchange  delegates  will  serve  as  leaders  in  rural  development  pro- 
grams in  their  home  countries  when  they  return  later  this  year. 

The  workshop  program,  along  with  the  practical  experience  these 
young  people  have  obtained  on  U.  S.  farms,  will  serve  to  outline  possi- 
ble rural  development  programs  for  the  foreign  countries  in  the  fields 
of  home  economics,  crops,  farm  management  and  mechanization,  animal 
husbandry,  rural  cooperatives  and  rural  youth  organizations. 

Highlights  of  the  meeting  include  an  all-day  tour  of  the  Illi- 
nois 4-H  Junior  Leadership  Conference  near  Monticello  on  July  23  to  give 
the  visitors  a  chance  to  see  Illinois  rural  leadership  training  in 
action.   Program  discussions  and  lectures  by  staff  members  of  the  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  and  other  noted  agriculturists  and  home 
economists  will  complete  the  event. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Warns  Against  selling  Treated  Wheat  or  Oats 

URBANA — Farmers  who  have  any  mercury- treated  wheat  or  oats 
left  on  their  farms  should  not  put  it  with  new  wheat  or  oats  and  sell 
it,  according  to  L.  F.  Stice,  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
specialist.   Anyone  who  sells  mercury- treated  grain  in  bulk  and  un- 
labeled is  violating  the  state  seed  laws  and  can  be  fined  up  to  $500 
for  each  violation. 

The  law  states  that  grains  treated  with  chemicals  that  are 
harmful  to  humans  or  animals  must  be  sold  in  sacks  or  bags  and  be 
labeled  unfit  for  livestock  or  human  food.   If  the  compound  contains 
mercury  or  other  toxic  substances,  the  label  must  carry  the  word  poison. 

Stice  reports  that  every  year  a  few  farmers  load  some  of  their 
treated  left-over  seed  wheat  or  oats  on  the  truck  with  the  new  crop  and 
send  it  to  the  elevator.   Some  of  this  seed  goes  undetected  until  it 
arrives  at  a  flour  mill  or  terminal  market.  When  such  seed  is  found, 
the  entire  shipment,  boxcar  or  truckload  is  condemned  and  the  grain 
dealer  takes  a  heavy  loss.   He  must  either  destroy  the  grain  or  ship 
it  to  a  scouring  plant.   Scoured  grain  must  be  sold  at  a  heavy  discount. 

Once  grains  are  treated,  they  should  be  used  only  for  seed. 

Mercury  is  highly  poisonous,  and  only  a  few  kernels  of  treated  grain 

will  cause  the  entire  lot  to  be  condemned. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Milk  Production  Down;  Each  Cow  Producing  More 

URBANA — Even  though  total  U.  S.  milk  production  jumped  10 
billion  pounds  from  1949  to  1956,  Illinois  was  one  of  14  states  that 
showed  a  production  drop,  according  to  R.  E.  Jacobson,  University  of 
Illinois  dairy  marketing  economist.   But  those  producers  who  have  con- 
tinued in  dairying  are  selling  about  one- third  more  milk,  and  each  cow 
is  producing  about  1,400  more  pounds  of  milk  now  than  in  1949. 

In  Illinois,  figures  for  the  eight  years  from  1949  to  1956 
show  that  farmers  in  only  20  Illinois  counties  boosted  their  production 
of  milk  and  cream, while  those  in  82  counties  showed  a  decrease. 

Dairymen  have  increased  their  milk  output  mainly  in  areas 
where  they  could  sell  it  for  the  higher  priced  fluid  use.   Jacobson 
cites  Clinton  county  in  the  St.  Louis  milkshed  and  Stephenson  county 
in  the  Chicago  area  as  two  good  examples.   On  the  other  hand,  milk 
production  has  dropped  in  the  counties  where  farmers  sold  most  of  their 
milk  for  manufacturing  purposes  or  as  cream.   The  number  of  farms  sell- 
ing cream  has  dropped  by  nearly  two- thirds  in  just  eight  years. 

Bulk  milk  tank  installations  on  farms  have  forced  producers 
in  some  areas  to  choose  between  buying  a  $2,000  tank  or  stopping  milk- 
ing. After  a  milk  plant  begins  to  receive  bulk  milk,  it  often  stops 
accepting  milk  in  cans.   The  economist  reports  that  about  7,500  tanks 
have  been  installed  on  Illinois  farms,  more  than  in  any  other  state 
except  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
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Add  Milk  Production  Down  -  2 

Large  bottling  plants  in  the  metropolitan  areas  have  expanded 
their  sales  into  smaller  towns  and  cities.   This  increased  competition 
has  forced  many  smaller  plants  out  of  business,  and  dairymen  selling 
to  these  plants  have  lost  their  markets. 

Farm  records  show  a  wide  difference  between  the  efficiency  on 

dairy  farms.   Jacobson  believes  that  much  of  the  decrease  in  dairy  cow 

numbers  has  occurred  on  farms  where  producers  could  not  reduce  their 

costs  as  much  as  their  more  efficient  neighbors. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  July  18,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Mid-East  Flare-Up  Pushes  Grain  Prices  Higher 

URBANA— The  middle  eastern  flare-up  along  with  unfavorable  harvesting 
weather  and  improved  market  demand  pushed  grein  prices  sharply  higher  this  past 
week,  according  to  L.  F.  Stice  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Through  Thursday,  prices  at  Illinois  elevators  were  up  8  to  9  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  2  to  3  cents  for  corn,  1  to  2  cents  for  oats,  about  k   cents  for 
old- crop  soybeans  and  about  10  cents  for  new  beans.  Corn  and  soybean  futures  prices 
at  Chicago  moved  up  more  than  elevator  bids  for  corn  and  soybeans. 

The  middle  eastern  situation  dominated  the  market,  although  there  were 
other  supporting  factors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  present  prices  will  hold  if  the 
situation  should  prove  to  be  temporary,  Stice  points  out. 

Wheat  prices  received  support  from  light  market  receipts,  which  were  only 
about  half  as  large  as  a  year  ago.  Flour  mill  buying  increased  somewhat,  and  a  tight 
delivery  situation  in  July  futures  appeared  in  prospect.  This  delivery  situation 
may  result  because  the  short  interest  in  July  futures  totals  over  9  million  bushels 
but  free  wheat  stocks  in  Chicago  total  only  1.2  million.  The  last  trading  day  is 
July  26. 

At  last  week's  prices,  farmers  could  sell  wheat  within  20  to  25  cents  of 
the  loan  price.  Considering  storage  and  handling  charges,  market  prices  were  at  the 
net  loan  level.  To  discourage  marketing  of  high-moisture  wheat,  terminal  elevators 
and  processors  tried  to  raise  moisture  discounts  toward  the  close  of  the  week. 
Previously  discounts  had  been  2  1/2  cents  a  bushel  for  each  l/2  percent  of  moisture 
over  Ik  percent.  New  discounts  would  be  3  cents  for  each  1/2  percent  of  moisture 
from  Ik   to  I5.5  percdnt,  k   cents  from  I5.5  to  17  percent  and  5  cents  above  17  per- 
cent. 
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Soybean  prices  received  some  support  from  a  very  strong  meal  demand  and 
higher  prices  for  soybean  oil. 

Corn  and  oat  prices  did  not  rise  as  much  because  current  and  prospec- 
tive supplies  of  feed  grains  are  so  abundant.  No  further  tightness  in  the  corn 
situation  is  in  sight.  According  to  a  recent  USDA  report,  farmers  held  138.8  million 
bushels  of  corn  under  the  low  support  program  on  June  15. 
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Careless  2,4- D  Users  Invite  Costly  Lawsuits 

URBANA — Persons  or  companies  using  2,4-D  to  spray  weeds  in 
cornfields  or  along  fencerows,  highways  or  railroads  may  be  inviting 
costly  lawsuits  as  a  result  of  drift  damage  to  susceptible  crops  or 
home  plantings. 

University  of  Illinois  plant  pathologist  M.  B.  Linn  reported 
today  that  serious  damage  from  2, 4-D  drift  has  occurred  in  tomato  fields 
near  Bloomington  and  in  northern  Illinois.   Shrubs  and  gardens  in  many 
residential  areas  are  also  showing  signs  of  2,4-D  damage. 

2,4-D  vapors  can  drift  nearly  a  mile  to  injure  sensitive  crops 
like  tomatoes  and  soybeans  in  gardens  and  fields,  Linn  points  out,  and 
the  person  who  does  the  spraying  is  likely  to  be  the  one  who  pays  for 
the  damage,  he  warns. 

Damage  to  ornamentals  and  crops  can  result  in  court  action 
against  careless  users  of  the  chemical.   Linn  points  out  that  often  the 
spray  operator  does  not  take  time  to  find  out  where  vapors  from  the 
chemical  may  drift  to  damage  useful  plants.   2,4-D  when  properly  used 
will  control  such  broad-leaf  weeds  as  velvet  leaf,  jimson  and  horse- 
nettle.   Crops  and  ornamentals  that  are  especially  susceptible  to 
damage  include  soybeans,  tomatoes,  grapes  and  red  bud  trees. 

-more- 


Add  Careless  2,4-D  Users  -  2 

Slight  2,4-D  damage  can  be  recognized  by  prominent  veins  on 
the  backs  of  the  plant  leaves,  curling  of  the  leaf  edges  and  general 
distortion  of  the  leaves.   In  the  more  severe  cases  the  leaves  may  die, 
and  tomato  stems  and  fruits  may  swell  and  crack. 

Once  2,4-D  has  hit  a  plant,  nothing  can  stop  its  action, 
according  to  Linn.   These  preventive  measures  are  recommended  to  pro- 
tect both  garden  and  field  crops  from  accidental  damage: 

1.  Use  the  amine  form  of  2,4-D  rather  than  the  ester  form, 
which  gives  off  dangerous  fumes  for  days  after  application.   Before 
buying  any  2,4-D  concentrate,  look  at  the  label  to  be  sure  it  is  the 
amine  form. 

2.  Do  not  spray  the  chemical  when  the  wind  is  blowing-- or 
at  least  spray  only  downwind  from  sensitive  crops. 

3.  Cut  down  spray  drift  by  using  nozzles  giving  a  coarse 
spray,  and  keep  the  nozzles  close  to  the  ground. 

Research  is  now  in  progress  to  find  new  and  better  forms  of 

weed-killing  chemicals,  but  none  have  appeared  so  far  in  practical  form. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  Linn  concludes,  anyone  using  2,4-D  must 

realize  the  potential  of  the  chemical  and  use  it  wisely  or  face  the 

consequences. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Flies  Can  Cause  Tremendous  Production  Losses 

URBANA — Biting  flies  can  cause  a  15  to  25  percent  loss  in 
milk  production J 

That's  the  word  of  warning  to  farmers  from  H.  B.  Petty, 
entomologist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,   In  dollars  and  cents,  this  production  loss  can  eas- 
ily add  up  to  $10  per  cow  during  the  summer. 

There  are  several  species  of  blood-sucking  flies,  and  the 
most  obnoxious  is  the  stable  fly.   These  flies  resemble  houseflies  but 
have  needle-like  beaks  protruding  from  their  heads.   Production  losses 
from  stable  fly  attacks  commonly  range  from  10  to  20  percent  and  can 
even  range  up  to  50  percent. 

Horn  flies,  somewhat  smaller  than  houseflies,  are  easy  to 
recognize,  as  they  cluster  on  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  cattle  by  the 
hundreds.   Damage  from  this  fly  does  not  equal  stable  fly  damage. 

Horseflies  and  deer  flies  are  also  important  blood-sucking 
flies.   They  feed  on  the  backs,  shoulders,  heads  and  necks  of  cattle. 
Where  horseflies  are  a  problem,  milk  production  can  drop  as  much  as 
50  percent,   in  southern  Illinois  horseflies  alone  have  sometimes  re- 
duced butter fat  production  13  to  14  percent  during  the  six-  to  eight- 
week  horsefly  season.   Horseflies  can  also  retard  beef  gains  on  pasture 
1/4  to  1/2  pound  per  day. 

What  can  farmers  do  to  protect  themselves  against  these  losses? 
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Petty  reports  that  good  sanitation  is  absolutly  necessary  for 
successful  control  of  stable  flies,  since  maggots  thrive  in  refuse. 
Therefore,  remove  or  destroy  rotting  manure  and  piles  of  wet  and  rot- 
ting straw  and  hay  and  grass  clippings. 

Although  fly  control  in  b^rns  is  a  convenience,  it  does  not 
particularly  aid  milk  production,  since  production  losses  occur  in  pas- 
ture when  flies  prevent  cattle  from  grazing  and  resting.   Thus  Petty 
recommends  two  new  repellents,  Tabutrex  and  R-32S,  for  spraying  cattle 
in  pasture. 

And  research  indicates  that  adding  small  amounts  of  pyrethrin 
or  allethrin  to  Tabutrex  or  R-326  will  improve  their  lasting  qualities 
and  increase  their  repellency.   Tabutrex  or  R-326,  alone  or  combined 
with  a  knockdown  agent, is  available  this  year  as  emulsifiable  concen- 
trate or  dilute  oil  spray.   Apply  water  emulsion  of  either  material  at 
the  rate  of  one  quart  per  animal  twice  a  week.   Apply  the  ready-to-use 
oil-base  spray  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  animal  every  day. 

If  horn  flies  are  the  only  problem,  a  methoxychlor  dust  gives 
satisfactory  results.  Rub  one  heaping  tablespoon  of  50  percent  wettable 
powder  into  the  poll,  neck  and  back  every  three  weeks.   But  do  not  use 
methoxychlor  sprays  on  milk  cows. 

For  dry  stock  or  young  dairy  and  beef  animals,  a  backrubber 
with  5  percent  toxaphene  or  methoxychlor  in  oil  protects  against  horn 
flies  but  not  stable  flies  or  horseflies.   During  the  winter  months 
this  same  device  will  help  to  control  lice.   However,  do  not  allow 
dairy  animals  to  use  the  backrubber  30  days  before  freshening  or  beef 
cattle  30  days  before  slaughtering. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Eight  Agricultural  scholarship  Winners  Announced 

URBANA — Eight  University  of  Illinois  agriculture  seniors  will 
receive  scholarships  for  the  1958-59  school  year,  announces  C.  D.  Smith, 
assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Winner  of  the  $500  Chicago  Farmers  scholarship  is  Dale  E. 
Ruckman  of  Xenia.   He  has  an  average  of  4.106  (5.000  is  an  A)  and  is 
majoring  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Carrol  Dean  Bolen,  Akin,  has  received  the  Ralston  Purina 
scholarship  for  $500.  Also  a  vocational  agriculture  major,  Bolen  has 
a  4.313  average. 

The  $300  Borden  scholarship  goes  to  Robert  Gene  Cassens, 
Dixon.   This  award  is  made  to  the  senior  with  the  highest  average  who 
has  completed  two  or  more  dairy  courses.   Cassens,  an  animal  science 
major,  has  a  4.755  average. 

Larry  Eugene  Huggins,  Macon,  has  received  the  $200  Bryan 
Reardon  scholarship.   An  agricultural  engineering  major,  Huggins  has  a 
4.540  average. 

Fribourg  Foundation  scholarships  of  $250  each  go  to  Donald 

0.  Pinney,  Roseville;  Ritchie  G.  Barnett,  Decatur?  Lester  Gene  Rippy/ 

Carmi;  and  Glen  Edwin  Gullakson,  Serena.   Pinney,  who  is  an  animal 
science  major,  has  maintained  a  4.676  average.   Barnett,  majoring  in 
agricultural  marketing,  has  a  4.589  average,   Rippy,  an  agricultural 
economics  and  extension  major,  has  a  4.313  average,  and  Gullakson,  an 
animal  science  major,  has  a  4.504  average. 

These  scholarship  winners  were  selected  by  the  college  of 
Agriculture  scholarship  committee.   Selections  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,  leadership  and  financial  need.   Each  of  the  students  se- 
lected for  these  awards  is  earning  part  or  all  of  his  way  through  col- 
lege. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DDT  in  Milk  May  Cause  Chronic  Poisoning 

URBANA — People  may  suffer  from  chronic  poisoning  if  they 
drink  milk  or  eat  meat  and  eggs  that  are  contaminated  with  DDT  or  other 
insecticides,  warns  Dr.  R.  P.  Link  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  veterinary  Medicine. 

Over  a  period  of  time  this  insecticide-contaminated  food  may 
cause  critical  impairment  of  organ  functions  and  especially  degenerative 
changes  in  the  liver. 

Some  insecticides,  even  when  used  at  recommended  dosages  and 
in  accordance  with  good  agricultural  practices,  will  leave  enough  res- 
idue on  forage  crops  to  cause  some  to  be  stored  in  the  animal  or  ex- 
creted in  milk  if  the  forage  is  fed  to  livestock.   Pastures  or  grain 
that  has  had  insectide  treatment  also  may  be  a  source  of  contamination 
of  animal  products. 

DDT,  aldrin  and  lindane  present  the  greatest  hazards  to  public 
health  at  the  present  time,  says  Dr.  Link.   DDT  is  probably  the  most 
important,  since  it  is  currently  being  used  to  spray  or  dust  corn.   It 
takes  at  least  three  months  for  the  residual  effect  of  DDT  to  be  elim- 
inated,  if  the  corn  is  made  into  silage  before  this  time  and  fed  to 
cattle,  some  of  the  insecticide  will  be  stored  in  the  animals.   The  cat- 
tle probably  won't  show  any  signs  of  poisoning,  but  they  will  give  milk 
that  is  contaminated. 

Aldrin  and  lindane  do  not  have  a  persistent  residue  and  are 
usually  eliminated  after  three  weeks.   If  animals  are  fed  hay  that  had 
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been  sprayed  with  aldrin  or  lindane  less  than  three  weeks  before  it 
was  cut,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  some  of  the  insecticide  will  be 
stored  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  animals. 

Public  Law  518  provides  for  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
for  insecticide  chemicals  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  commodities.   Raw 
agricultural  commodities  include  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains, 
nuts,  eggs,  raw  milk,  meats  and  similar  products.   It  does  not  include 
foods  that  have  been  processed,  fabricated  or  manufactured  by  cooking, 
freezing,  dehydrating  or  milling. 

Many  insecticides  are  highly  poisonous  to  animals  and  must  be 
handled  carefully.   When  they  are  used  according  to  the  recommendations 
and  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  and  the  manufacturers,  however,  there  is  lit- 
tle danger  to  livestock. 

The  possibility  that  chemicals  may  contaminate  milk  and  meat 

products  must  be  considered  in  applying  insecticides  to  forage  crops 

and  to  farm  animals.   Dr.  Link  says  that  corn  dusted  or  sprayed  with 

DDT  should  not  be  made  into  silage  and  fed  to  dairy  cattle. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

Gathering  and  Storing  Flower  Seed 

by  G.  M.  Fosler 
Floriculturist, University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — Flower  gardeners  who  have  some  particularly  nice  flower  plants  this 
summer  may  want  to  collect  seed  from  these  plants  for  planting  next  spring. 

But  first  a  word  of  caution:  There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  unwise 
for  home  gardeners  to  collect  their  own  seed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  is 
that  some  of  the  "better  flowers  today,  such  as  petunias,  are  F-l  hybrids.  These  hybrids 
are  the  result  of  crossing  one  inbred  strain  with  another  strain  to  produce  flowers 
of  a  specific  color  and  type.  But  seed  produced  by  these  hybrids  gives  a  mixture  of 
colors  and  types.  The  same  is  true  of  F-2  hybrids. 

Another  reason  is  that  bees  and  wind  cross -pollinate  flowers.  Seed  of  these 
crosses  also  produces  an  unpredictable  mixture  of  colors  and  growth  habits.  So,  if 
you  prefer  flowers  of  a  specific  color  and  type,  it's  better  to  buy  commercial  seed. 
However,  if  you  have  a  single  variety,  such  as  a  marigold,  with  no  other  similar 
varieties  near  by,  it  will  not  have  a  chance  to  cross -pollinate  and  will  produce 
flowers  that  are  true  to  type. 

If  you  decide  to  collect  your  own  seed,  wait  until  the  pods  are  dry  and 
beginning  to  split.  Mature  seeds  are  usually  dark-coated,  large  and  firm. 

Once  the  seed  is  out  of  the  pod,  spread  it  out  thinly  in  an  open  pan,  and 
let  it  air-dry  for  several  weeks  in  a  warm,  dry  room.  Then,  after  it  is  thoroughly 
dried,  put  it  into  labeled  envelopes  and  store  in  a  sealed  fruit  or  pickle  jar. 

Store  the  jar  in  a  cool,  dry  area,  such  as  a  basement  room  or  in  the  re- 
frigerator. Satisfactory  temperatures  for  seed  storage  range  from  35  °  to  50  F. 
Since  certain  seeds  lose  their  viability  within  a  year  or  so,  do  not  store  seed  for 
prolonged  periods. 
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Tips  for  Illinois  Gardeners- -2 

Before  planting  the  seeds  next  spring,  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  test  them 
to  see  how  well  they  will  germinate.  Do  this  by  placing  a  certain  number  of  seeds 
between  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper.  Keep  the  paper  constantly  moist  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  650  to  75°  F.  To  prevent  the  blotting  paper  from  drying  out  too  quickly, 
put  in  a  covered  baking  dish  or  in  a  pie  tin  covered  with  cellophane  or  tinfoil. 

If  the  seed  you  test  does  not  germinate  100  percent,  just  sow  it  a  little 

more  thickly  than  usual.  But  if  the  germination  rate  is  very  low,  discard  the  stored 

seed  and  buy  new  seed. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS        ■        COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


PICTORIAL  REPORT 


Outline: 

RADIANT  DOG  EATS  RADIATED  FOOD.   Dr.  J.  P.  Kreier,  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  offers  irradiated  food  to  one  of  24 
beagle  dogs  being  used  in  a  two-year  experiment.   Irradiated  beef  and 
flour  are  being  tested  for  nutritive  value  and  whole someness.   Project 
leader  E.  F.  Reber  and  coworkers  om.  P.  Malhotra  and  Kreier  predict  a 
bright  future  for  radiation  in  the  preservation  of  food  and  control  of 


insects  in  feed. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION   SERVICE 


PICTORIAL   REPORT 


Outline: 

CHAMPION  BLOOD  DONOR.   Dolly,  an  old  gray  mare  owned  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  has  donated  1  1/2  times  her 
weight  in  blood,  or  enough  blood  to  fill  these  barrels.   Ray  Hamilton, 
laboratory  technician,  holds  the  1,056th  liter  of  blood  that  he  has 
taken  from  Dolly  since  1947 *      The  24-year-old  mare  has  given  264  gal- 
lons of  blood  for  scientific  research,   Dolly's  blood  is  used  at  the 
University's  bacteriology  and  chemistry  laboratories,   the  state  Health 
Laboratory,  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  local  hospitals,  Cook  county  hos- 
pital and  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  College  and  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine, 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Store  High-Moisture  Corn  in  Conventional  Silos 

URBANA — Last  winter  and  spring  several  Illinois  farmers  suc- 
cessfully stored  and  fed  high-moisture  corn  from  ordinary  upright  silos, 

On  February  1,  Harold  Minor  of  Winnebago  county  filled  a  con- 
crete stave  silo  with  shelled  corn  containing  about  30  percent  moisture, 
He  added  about  20  gallons  of  water  to  every  300  bushels  of  corn  as  he 
put  it  into  the  silo.   He  covered  the  grain  with  plastic  as  soon  as  the 
silo  was  filled. 

When  Minor  opened  the  silo  on  April  6,  he  found  about  20  bush- 
els of  moldy  corn  on  top.   He  fed  this  corn  to  hogs  with  no  ill  effects 
The  rest  he  fed  to  both  cattle  and  hogs,  using  a  conventional  silo  un- 
loader  to  take  off  about  four  inches  of  grain  a  day.  At  this  feeding 
rate  he  did  not  have  any  spoilage  during  the  spring  months.   Results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  he  is  planning  to  fill  two  silos  with  high- 
moisture  corn  direct  from  the  field  this  fall. 

Glen  schutt  of  Whiteside  county  and  his  son,  Glen,  Jr.,  used 
a  picker-sheller  to  harvest  corn  with  a  moisture  content  of  40  percent 
last  fall.   They  shelled  1,000  bushels  of  this  corn  and  put  it  and  400 
bushels  of  ground  ear  corn  with  similar  moisture  into  the  same  silo. 
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Add  High-Moisture  Corn  -  2 

They  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that  they  are  planning  to 
fill  a  14-  by  50- foot  concrete  stave  silo  this  fall  when  the  corn  con- 
tains about  30-35  percent  moisture. 

Richard  Nesbit  of  DeKalb  county  has  fed  high-moisture  chopped 
ear  corn  stored  in  a  cast-in-place  concrete  silo  during  the  past  four 
summers.   He  put  corn  picked  at  around  30-35  percent  moisture  into  the 
silo  by  running  it  through  an  old  stationary  silo  filler.   He  has  had 
no  trouble  with  spoilage  during  the  warm  summer  months ,  even  during  a  year 
when  the  corn  was  so  dry  that  the  cutter  shelled  most  of  the  grain  off 
the  cob  particles. 

Extension  specialists  at  the  university  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture  say  that  requirements  are  the  same  for  storing  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn  in  an  upright  silo  as  for  making  and  preserving 
silage.   The  silo  walls  must  be  in  good  condition  and  reinforced  to 
stand  the  pressures  of  shelled  corn.   Silo  doors  should  be  made  as 
nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  and  a  roof  over  the  silo  to  keep  out  rain 
is  recommended. 

This  type  of  storage  fits  in  well  with  automation  of  the  feed- 
lot.   High-moisture  shelled,  corn  packs  down  uniformly  and  smoothly, 
making  it  convenient  to  use  a  top  unloader.  Although  the  corn  shovels 
easily,  a  silo  unloader  eliminates  the  need  to  climb  up  on  the  silo. 
In  addition,  present-day  unloaders  do  a  smooth,  even  job  of  skimming 
off  the  surface  and  thus  cut  surface  spoilage  to  a  minimum. 

A  problem  is  how  much  corn  to  feed  a  day  to  keep  ahead  of 
surface  spoilage,   one  answer  is  to  use  the  unloader  several  times  a 
day  with  a  time  clock  and  automatic  bunk  feeder.   This  method  would 
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Add  High-moisture  corn  -  3 

avoid  the  difficulty  of  keeping  high-moisture  corn  for  several  hours 
in  a  self-feeder.   In  fact,  the  silo  itself  becomes  the  mechanical  self- 
feeder.   If  a  minimum  of  three  inches  a  day  is  removed,  spoilage  in  the 
silo  will  not  be  a  problem,  the  specialists  say. 

When  a  silo  unloader  and  a  mechanical  feeder  are  used  for 
high-moisture  shelled  corn,  transformer  capacity  and  wire  size  must  be 
adequate.   Most  silo  unloaders  will  unload  100  to  200  pounds  of  high- 
moisture  shelled  corn  a  minute  and  can  be  operated  with  a  3-  to  5-horse- 
power  motor.   Power  requirements  are  the  same  for  the  auger  bunk  feeder. 
If  the  corn  is  to  be  used  for  self-feeding  hogs,  a  self-feeder  with 
auger  distributor  could  also  be  used  so  that  only  a  few  hours'  supply 
would  be  delivered  to  the  feeder  at  one  time. 

To  prevent  unnecessary  overloading  of  the  wiring  system  by 
simultaneous  starting  of  unloader  and  bunk  feeder,  a  time-delay  relay 
should  be  installed  in  the  time-clock  circuit.   This  means  that,  when 
the  timer  calls  for  feed,  the  bunk  or  self-feeder  motor  will  then  start 
first  and  the  silo  unloader  will  start  a  few  seconds  later. 

Corn  stored  in  silos  this  past  year  had  a  sweet,  fermented 

Ddor  and  was  apparently  palatable  to  livestock.   The  feeding  value  of 

such  corn  has  been  tested  at  several  midwest  experiment  stations.  Work 

it  Iowa  and  Indiana  Experiment  Stations  with  ground  ear  corn  stored  in 

air-tight,  glass-lined  storage  indicates  that  beef  cattle  will  gain  as 

:ast  or  faster  when  fed  high-moisture  corn  than  when  fed  corn  with 

lormal  amounts  of  moisture.   Also,  gains  have  been  $1.00  to  $1.30  per 

L00  pounds  cheaper  in  the  lots  where  high-moisture  corn  was  used  because 

:attle  seem  to  use  the  dry  matter  in  ensiled  high-moisture  corn  a  little 

lore  efficiently. 
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Add  High-Moisture  Corn  -  4 

A  recent  test  at  the  University  of  Illinois  showed  about  the 
same  results  when  ground  shelled  corn  was  stored  in  a  conventional  silo 
as  part  of  a  complete  fattening  ration  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silage 
and  grain.   Two  lots  of  cattle  were  fed  a  ration  of  alfalfa  silage, 
alfalfa  hay,  soybean  meal  and  ground  shelled  corn.   The  only  difference 
between  the  two  lots  was  that  in  one  lot  the  grain  was  added  to  the  ra- 
tion as  the  silage  was  fed  and  in  the  other  the  grain  was  added  to  the 
silage  as  it  was  put  into  the  silo  and  thus  was  fermented  before  it  was 
fed.   The  cattle  receiving  the  grain  that  went  through  the  silo  gained 
.18  pound  a  day  faster  at  a  cost  of  $1,34  less  per  100  pounds  than  the 
cattle  getting  regular  dry  corn. 

High-moisture  corn  has  not  shown  the  same  advantage  when  fed 
to  hogs.   In  a  Purdue  test  hogs  receiving  high-moisture  corn  gained 
slightly  faster  than  hogs  receiving  regular-moisture  corn,  but  the  gains 
cost  about  70  cents  more  per  100  pounds.   Research  is  now  being  con- 
ducted with  hogs  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  more  work  with  hogs, 
cattle  and  sheep  is  planned  for  the  coming  winter. 

A  standard  bushel  of  corn  is  assumed  to  be  corn  containing 
5  1/2  percent  moisture  that  will  weigh  56  pounds  to  the  bushel  and 
occupy  1.25  cubic  feet  per  bushel.   Corn  with  higher  moisture  will  weigh 
nore  and  occupy  more  space,  and  you  will  need  to  consider  this  differ- 
ence in  estimating  the  capacity  of  your  silo. 
|  -30- 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  JULY  28,  1958 

List  integration  Advantages  to  Poultry  Industry 

URBANA — Disadvantages  of  integration  to  the  processing  plant  are 
minor  compared  with  the  advantages,  according  to  Wilbur  Kalb,  manager  of 
Armour  Creameries,  Lincoln,  Illinoin. 

Kalb  spoke  today  on  a  panel  discussion  of  integration  in  the 
poultry  industry  at  the  University  of  Illinois  All-Industry  Poultry  Day. 
other  panel  members  included  Harry  Bedient,  Tolono  broiler  grower; 
Fred  Munroe,  Joliet  hatcheryman;  and  H.  G.  Halcrow  and  J.  R.  Roush,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  farm  economists. 

One  of  the  biggest  advantages  is  that  integration  assures  a 
source  of  enough  market  birds,  Kalb  told  the  more  than  200  poultry  grow- 
ers, hatcherymen  and  processors  in  attendance.   Volume  can  be  distrib- 
uted seasonally  and  to  fit  processing  plant  needs. 

Another  result  is  more  uniform  quality  in  the  product,  he 
pointed  out.   Producers  grow  their  birds  under  a  supervised  program, 
using  the  same  chicks,  feed  and  management  procedures.   Volume  produc- 
tion brings  savings  in  chicks,  feed,  equipment,  construction  and  other 
costs. 

Disadvantages  include  the  need  to  process  a  given  number  of 
birds  each  week  regardless  of  conditions,  loss  of  freedom  of  operation 
and  danger  of  losing  sight  of  market  values,  Kalb  said. 

Other  program  items  included  disease  prevention,  the  univer- 
sity's research  program,  poultry  performance  tests,  a  panel  discussion 
of  farm  handling  of  feed  in  the  poultry  industry  and  a  look  at  power 

choring. 

A  barbecue  chicken  luncheon,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Poultry 
Improvement  Association,  was  served  at  noon  in  the  Livestock  Pavilion. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  July  25,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a  spe- 
cial service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Grain  Market  Lover  as  Mid-Ea3t  Tension  Eases 

URBANA--Grain  prices  lost  much  of  their  most  recent  gains  this  past  week  as 
mid-east  tensions  eased  somewhat,  July  futures  contracts  were  closed  out  and  harvest 
conditions  improved,  according  to  L.  F.  Stice  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain 
marketing  staff. 

Wheat  and  new  crop  soybean  prices  declined  most.  But  bids  to  farmers  for 
all  major  grains  were  still  about  the  same  or  slightly  higher  than  two  weeks  earlier, 
Stice  points  out. 

A  significant  development  was  the  release  of  government  grain  and  process- 
ing stock  reports.  These  showed  heavier  corn  use  than  had  been  forecast  earlier  in 
the  season.  Although  corn  stocks  were  6  percent  larger  on  July  1  than  last  year,  rat< 
of  use  and  export  during  April,  May,  and  June  jumped  a  surprising  13  percent.  Since 
the  disappearance  rate  from  January  through  March  had  dropped  3  percent,  there  was 
some  confusion  about  use  and  carryover  next  October  1. 

It  now  appears  that  corn  use  will  be  up  125  million  bushels  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  this  will  not  prevent  a  carryover  increase  on  October  1.  The  CCC  bal- 
ance sheet  of  take-over  and  sales  shows  more  free  stocks  than  a  year  ago. 

Total  July  1  soybean  stocks  stood  at  107  million  bushels  compared  with  87 
million  last  year.  Expected  crush  and  exports  from  July  through  September  will  total 
about  this  amount.  So  a  tight  situation  could  develop  if  harvest  is  late. 

Soybean  meal  prices  dropped  this  past  week.  But  demand  is  still  good  and 
July  1  stocks  were  relatively  small.  Meal  futures  have  advanced  sharply  in  recent 
weeks. 

Wheat  began  to  move  to  market  with  less  moisture  but  with  some  damage  from 
sprouted  kernels.  Oat  yields  are  high  and  quality  is  excellent.  The  shorter  Cana- 
dian oat  crop  is  a  supporting  factor  in  our  oat  market. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 


August  1 

August  10-16 

August  8-17 
August  25 
August  28 
September  3 

September  k 

September  5 
September  8 


Pullorum  Testers'  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Veterinary 
Medicine  Building,  9  a.m.  CDT. 

Illinois  Farm  Boys1  Forestry  Camp.  Southern  Illinois  District  k-E 
Camp,  Lake  West  Frankfort. 

Illinois  State  Fair,  Springfield. 

Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Forrest  Svine  Testing  Station,  Forrest. 

Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Western  Illinois  Swine  Testing  Station,  Macomb. 

Illinois  Farm  Management  Tour.  Albert  Gehlbach  farm,  Lincoln,  Logan 
County.  Tours  begin  at  9  a.m.  CDT. 

Dairy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Registration  from  9  to 
10  a.m.  CDT,  Lincoln  Avenue  Dairy  Barns. 

Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Logan  County,  Lincoln. 

State  Sale  of  Performance  Tested  Boars  (outstanding  boars  selected 
from  the  12  svine  testing  stations).  Exposition  Gardens  at  Peoria. 


September  10    Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Bureau  County,  La  Moille. 

September  10-11  National  Stockyards  k-E  Beef  Marketing  Day.  East  St.  Louis. 


September  11 

September  13 

September  15 

September  29-30 


Agronomy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Tours  begin  at 
Agronomy  South  Farm  at  9:30  a.m.  CDT. 

Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Clark  County,  Martinsville. 

Sale  of  Tested  Boars,  Ford  County,  Melvin. 

Regional  k-R  Tractor  Driving  Contest,  Illinois  State  Fairgrounds, 
Springfield. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Storing  Garden  Vegetables 

by  Norman  F.  Oebker 
Vegetable  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

UEBANA— Many  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  Illinois  home  gardens  can  be 
stored  and  used  as  an  important  part  of  the  family's  fall  and  winter  food  supply. 
Make  plans  now  for  storing  these  vegetables  this  fall  when  the  weather  turns  cooler. 

Some  vegetables  lose  their  good  quality  if  not  placed  directly  into  stor- 
age after  harvest.  And  by  storing  you  can  also  enjoy  some  of  them  when  they're  out 
of  season  in  your  area. 

Good  condition  and  quality  are  of  primary  importance  in  selecting  vege- 
tables for  storing,  since  these  factors  do  not  improve  with  storage.  Vegetables 
should  be  properly  matured  but  not  over- ripe,  free  from  disease  and  injury  and  of 
gcod  eating  quality. 

The  main  rule  for  storing  most  vegetables  is  to  hold  as  close  to  32  de- 
grees F.  as  possible  and  at  the  highest  humidity  at  which  no  condensation  ordinarily 
occurs  on  the  produce.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Keep  Irish  potatoes  at  kO   to  50  degrees  F.,  green  tomatoes  at  65  to  70  de- 
grees, ripe  tomatoes  at  50  degrees  and  cucumbers  and  eggplant  at  ^5  to  50  degrees. 
All  of  these  vegetables  require  relatively  high  humidity. 

To  keep  the  quality  of  freshly  harvested  vegetables  high,  maintain  the 
above-listed  temperatures  and  humidities  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Some  perishable  vegetables  can  be  held  only  a  few  days,  while  others  will 
keep  a  month  or  more.  Here  are  some  crops  you  can  store  well  under  proper  condi- 
tions in  Illinois:  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  onions,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squash, 
sweet  potatoes  and  turnips.  Check  these  vegetables  often  to  see  that  they  are  keep- 
ing well. 
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lioper  conditions  for  storage  are  usually  found  in  basements,  garages  and 
attica.  Mmv  gardeners  have  also  found  outdoor  pits,  sunken  barrels  and  other  simi- 
lar facilities  suitable  for  storing  certain  vegetables. 

T>  get  more  information  on  vegetable  storage,  write  to  the  Department  of 
Horticultu:  3,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Heavy  Rains  Can  Damage  Home  Vegetable  Gardens 

URBANA — The  heavy  rains  drenching  Illinois  this  summer  may 
cause  troubles  in  vegetable  gardens  in  some  areas,  warns  N.  F.  oebker, 
university  of  Illinois  extension  vegetable  crops  specialist. 

cebker  points  out  that  some  gardens  may  already  have  suffered 
damage.  Troubles  most  likely  to  occur  because  of  excessive  rains  are 
diseases,  leaching  of  nitrogen,  poor  soil  aeration  and  vigorous  weed 
growth. 

Seme  of  the  most  common  diseases  caused  by  extreme  wet  con- 
ditions are  internal  browning  and  early  blight  of  tomatoes,  downy 
mildew,  and  choanephora  fruit  rot  of  squash,   internal  browning,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  an  internal  disease  of  tomatoes.  Sometimes  known 
as  "gray  wall"  because  it  produces  a  grayish  color  on  the  outside  of 
tomato  walls,  it  first  appears  on  green  tomatoes.  When  the  fruit  is 
cut  open,  the  interior  is  brown  and  the  flesh  is  sometimes  broken. 
Little  is  known  about  this  disease  and  there  are  no  recommendations 
for  its  control. 

The  other  three  diseases  are  fungus- caused,   irregular  brown 
spots,  often  marked  with  circular  rings  on  the  leaves,  characterize 
early  blight  of  tomatoes.   This  disease  causes  leaf-loss  that  results 
in  sunscalding  of  the  tomato  fruits. 

Downy  mildew  is  a  common  and  damaging  disease  of  many  vegeta- 
bles. This  year  it  is  particularly  severe  on  onions.  Appearing  as 
Whitish  specks  on  onion  leaves,  it  causes  reduced  yields. 
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Choanephora  fruit  rot  of  squash  attacks  the  blossoms  and 
young  fruits.  A  dense,  white  fungus  growth  covers  the  blossoms  after 
they  open,  causing  young  fruits  to  decay  and  eventually  die. 

Control  of  these  diseases  is  not  easy  after  they  become  estab- 
lished. So,  for  best  control,  apply  treatment  before  the  diseases 
appear.  However,  spread  of  the  disease  can  sometimes  be  prevented  by 
using  fungicides.   Fixed  copper  fungicides,  ziram,  maneb,  zineb  and 
captan,  are  all  recommended  for  treating  these  diseases.   Use  either 
spray  or  dust  forms,  and  follow  directions  on  the  container  label. 

Leaching  of  nitrogen  from  soils  is  a  common  occurrence  during 
extremely  wet  weather.  When  this  happens,  gardens  may  need  additional 
applications  of  nitrogen.   Plants  lacking  this  essential  element  be- 
come a  uniform  pale  yellow,  particularly  in  the  older  leaves.   To  de- 
termine more  accurately  whether  this  condition  is  caused  by  lack  of 
nitrogen,  use  a  tissue  testing  kit. 

If  more  nitrogen  is  needed,  apply  straight  nitrogen  at  the 
rate  of  40  pounds  per  acre  or  one  pound  per  1,000  square  feet.   Ammonium 
nitrate  is  also  a  good  nitrogen  source,  and  its  pelleted  form  is  easy 
to  apply,   use  three  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet,   still  another  ni- 
trogen source  is  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet.   Sprinkle  the  dry  forms  of  these  materials  in  between 
rows,  if  spray  forms  are  used,  follow  directions  on  the  container. 

Oebker  points  out  that  yellowing  of  leaves  is  sometimes  caused 
by  lack  of  soil  air.  Water  standing  on  soil  creates  this  problem.   To 
increase  soil  air  content,  drain  off  standing  water.   Then  cultivate  in 
the  middle  of  rows,  being  careful  not  to  injure  plant  roots. 
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Weeds  are  always  a  problem,  but  are  more  so  than  usual  during 
wet  weather.   And  since  no  weed  control  chemicals  are  recommended  for 
home  gardens,  it  seems  that  hand  cultivation  is  the  only  way  to  elimi- 
nate them. 

As  a  final  note,  oebker  warns  home  gardeners  to  be  sure  that 

2,4-D  in  the  ester  form  is  not  used  near  gardens.   This  chemical,  a 

highly  effective  and  widely  used  weed  killer,  is  deadly  to  garden  crops 

and  flowers. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  second  of  two  stories  reporting  latest 

information  on  pelleted  feeds.) 

Test  Complete  Rations  in  Pellet  Form 

URBANA — Favorable  results  from  feeding  pelleted  hay  have  en- 
couraged University  of  Illinois  animal  scientists  to  test  complete  feec 
mixtures  of  hay  and  grain  in  pellet  form. 

They  have  found  that  they  could  profitably  step  up  the  amount 
of  hay  fed  to  yearling  steers  on  full  feed  to  35  percent  when  hay  and 
grain  were  pelleted  together. 

Daily  gain,  for  example,  on  one  lot  of  steers  on  test  at  the 
University's  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  station  in  Pope  county  was  2.85 
pounds  per  animal  getting  a  pelleted  mixture  of  35  percent  hay,  55  per- 
cent corn  and  10  percent  soybean  oil  meal.  When  the  hay  mixture  was 
dropped  to  25  percent,  daily  gains  on  a  similar  lot  of  steers  averaged 
2.89  pounds. 

Other  feeding  trial  results  show  that  a  ration  containing  20 
percent  hay  fed  in  pelleted  form  increased  gains  from  2.58  pounds  daily 
to  2.75  pounds  over  the  same  ration  fed  as  ground  feed.   This  ration 
was  made  up  of  65  percent  ear  corn,  10  percent  soybean  oil  meal  and  5 
percent  molasses  in  addition  to  the  hay.   Silage  was  fed  to  both  groups 
at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  a  day. 

Similar  tests  have  been  made  with  lambs.   Jack  Lewis,  in 
charge  of  sheep  research  at  Dixon  Springs,  points  out  that  one  advan- 
tage of  feeding  pellets  to  lambs  is  the  control  it  gives  over  the  ratio 
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of  grain  to  roughage.   This  control  helps  to  start  lambs  on  feed  re- 
gardless of  the  ration  fed  and,  in  fact,  practically  eliminates 
enterotoxemia,  or  "overeating  disease." 

Pelleting  complete  rations  has  not  increased  gains  so  much 
when  the  roughage  consisted  of  alfalfa  as  when  it  was  made  up  of  tim- 
othy, Lewis  points  out.   One  reason  is  the  greater  amount  of  low-qualit 
roughage  that  is  eaten.   Pelleting  resulted  in  a  14  percent  increase  ir. 
the  amount  of  the  timothy  ration  eaten  compared  with  only  a  9  percent  ii 
crease  in  the  alfalfa  ration. 

Pellets  have  also  been  used  for  several  years  for  feeding 
complete  rations  to  young  pigs.   Pelleting  has  increased  the  feeding 
efficiency  in  pigs  less  than  six  weeks  old  over  the  same  feed  in  meal 
form. 

Other  feeding  trials  have  been  made  to  see  whether  the  same 
advantages  for  pelleting  would  carry  over  to  older  market  swine.   Illi- 
nois tests  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  daily  gains  on  good  corn  and 
supplement  rations,  but  no  increase  in  efficiency.   When  barley  was 
used,  however,  pelleting  increased  both  daily  gains  and  feed  efficiency 
over  the  same  ration  in  ground  form. 

Gains  for  pelleting  good  corn-supplement  rations  for  finishin 
hogs  went  up  from  1.66  pounds  to  1.71  pounds  daily,  but  .06  pound  more 
feed  was  needed  to  get  each  pound  of  gain.   When  the  barley-supplement 
ration  was  fed  pelleted  instead  of  ground,  daily  gains  went  up  from  .9 
pound  to  1.2  pounds.   The  hogs  needed  .47  pound  less  feed  to  put  on  a 
pound  of  gain.   Sorghum  grain  tests  also  gave  some  increase  in  favor  of 
pelleting. 

Self-feeding  a  complete  finishing  ration  offers  some  real  ad- 
vantages over  conventional  feeding  systems,  the  Illinois  researchers 
point  out.   They  include  a  saving  of  labor,  more  uniform  feed  consumption 
less  feed  waste  and  some  evidence  that  feed  is  used  more  efficiently. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  first  of  two  stories  reporting  latest 

information  on  pelleted  feeds.) 

Hay  Pellets  Show  Promise  For  Feedlots 

URBANA — Steers  fed  only  average-quality  Illinois  mixed  hay 
would  usually  be  considered  to  have  "slim  pickin's." 

But  when  this  kind  of  hay  was  pelleted  and  fed  as  the  only 
feed,  steers  on  test  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  springs  Ex- 
periment station  gained  up  to  1  3/4  pounds  a  day. 

Pelleting  hay  is  the  same  process  of  compressing  feed  into 
small,  bite-sized  bits  that  has  been  used  for  years  in  preparing  sup- 
plements and  complete  feeds.   University  of  Illinois  research  workers 
have  done  some  of  the  pioneer  work  on  feeding  pelleted  hay  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  R.  J.  Webb  at  the  station. 

The  lot  of  steers  reported  above  gained  1.73  pounds  a  day  on 
pelleted  hay  compared  with  only  .63  pound  a  day  for  a  similar  lot  of 
steers  fed  the  same  hay  baled.   This  hay  was  1/3  alfalfa  and  2/3  timoth: 

Webb  points  out  that  pelleting  improves  the  feeding  efficienc; 
of  low-quality  roughage  more  than  high-quality  roughage.   That  is,  it 
will  pay  a  feeder  more  to  pellet  an  alfalfa-timothy  combination  as  the 
percentage  of  the  timothy  increases  and  the  percentage  of  the  alfalfa 
drops. 

Cattle  feeders  may  ask  whether  the  increase  in  gains  will  pay 
the  cost  of  pelleting.  When  the  Illinois  workers  figured  the  cost  of 
pelleted  hay  at  $30  a  ton,  the  cost  of  gains  was  less  than  14  cents  a 
pound  on  the  steers  gaining  about  1  3/4  pounds  a  day.   The  steers  fed 
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baled  hay  figured  at  $20  a  ton  were  making  their  gain  of  about  2/3 
pound  a  day  at  a  cost  of  more  than  17  cents  a  pound.   Costs  and  gains 
were  about  the  same  with  chopped  and  baled  hay. 

The  next  big  step  in  pelleting  is  up  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  Webb  says.   Several  companies  are  now  working  on 
the  problem.   The  need  is  for  a  practical  machine  or  machines  to  fit 
into  a  farmer's  or  small  custom  operator's  plan  of  operation  and  at  a 
cost  he  can  afford.   As  equipment  is  improved  and  costs  come  down,  pel- 
leting would  appear  to  show  great  promise. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE        •        EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


University  Tests  Dixon  Springs  Steers 

URBANA — Forty- four  head  of  yearling  steers  produced  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  station  breeding  herd  were 
trucked  to  the  Urbana  Station  last  week  for  further  testing, 

A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef  division  at  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture,  says  these  steers  were  first  used  at  Dixon  Springs  for 
progeny  testing  of  prospective  herd  sires.   They  were  also  used  in  a  calf 
wintering  trial  this  past  winter  and  were  put  on  full  feed  in  May. 
They  now  average  about  900  pounds  in  weight. 

The  plan  is  to  feed  them  to  slaughter  weight  and  then  collect 

carcass  data  on  each  steer  to  add  further  value  to  the  progeny  test, 

Neumann  points  out. 

Carcass  measurements  after  slaughter  will  include  such  details 
as  amount  of  marbling,  size  of  loin  eye,  thickness  of  outside  fat  cover- 
ing, amount  of  shrink,  color  of  lean  and  fat  and  meat  tenderness.   These 
figures  and  measurements  will  give  the  researchers  a  good  idea  of  how 
valuable  each  herd  sire  is  as  a  source  of  high-quality  market  beef. 

The  steers  include  four  each  from  11  different  herd  sires. 
Two  offspring  of  each  sire  will  be  slaughtered  at  1,000  pounds  and  the 
other  two  at  1, 100  pounds  in  weight.  Use  of  two  different  slaughter 
weights  will  show  the  effect  of  additional  feeding  upon  carcass  quali- 
ties. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

top  Junior  state  Fair  Dairy  Exhibitors  To  Get  Production  Awards 

URBANA — Junior  dairy  exhibitors  showing  cows  with  certified 
production  records  at  the  1958  Illinois  State  Fair  can  qualify  for  28 
cash  dairy  production  awards,  according  to  G.  W.  Harpestad,  University 
of  Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist. 

To  qualify,  cows  must  have  Advance  Registry,  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  or  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  records.   Records  showing  400  or 
more  pounds  of  butterfat  in  305  days  or  less,  corrected  to  mature  equi- 
valent, will  win  the  prizes. 

Harpestad  points  out  that  all  exhibitors  must  have  their  rec- 
ords in  good  order  and  be  able  to  identify  the  records  with  the  cows 
they  are  showing.   Acceptable  records  must  show  the  registration  number 
of  the  cow  on  the  record  form.   Each  exhibitor  is  responsible  for  bring- 
ing his  own  records. 

Cash  prizes  are  limited  to  cows  bred,  born,  owned,  exhibited 
and  maintained  within  Illinois.   Junior  dairy  exhibitors  are  also  urged 
to  enter  the  annual  milking  derby,  where  more  cash  prizes  are  available. 
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"^urple  Profit  Eater"  To  Be  Featured  At  Dairy  Day 

URBANA — "The  Purple  Profit  Eater,"  No.  1  hit  on  the  dairy 
disease  parade,  wil  be  featured  at  the  seventh  annual  Dairy  Day  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  September  4. 

University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  are  planning  an  exhibit 
for  Dairy  Day  that  will  show  dairymen  the  latest  developments  in  how  to 
control  mastitis,  the  disease  veterinarians  call  "the  purple  profit 
eater." 

Mastitis  is  a  serious  problem  in  Illinois  dairy  herds,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  With- 
out realizing  it,  farmers  may  be  losing  10  to  20  percent  of  their  pro- 
duction from  this  disease. 

Mastitis  accounts  for  one-third  of  all  losses  from  cattle 
diseases, and  U.  S.  farmers  are  losing  $225  million  annually  because  of 
it.  Mastitis  has  been  studied  extensively  for  many  years,  but  the  dis- 
ease has  not  yet  been  brought  under  control. 

Other  Dairy  Day  exhibits  will  feature  the  latest  in  milk- 
handling  equipment,  new  ways  to  feed  and  store  forage  and  new  ideas  in 
dairy  cattle  feeding  and  housing.   Exhibits  will  be  set  up  at  the  South 
Lincoln  Avenue  dairy  barn  by  9:00  a.m.  DST. 

Dr.  Pickard  will  be  on  hand  to  discuss  mastitis  and  livestock 

health  problems  with  anyone  who  in  interested. 
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Set  Southern  Illinois  Safety  Field  Day  for  August  27 


URBANA — Safety  demonstrations  will  be  featured  at  the  4th  Annu 
Safety  Field  Day  for  the  south  half  of  Illinois  on  August  27  at  olney. 

Safety  Field  Day  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Rural  Safet 
Council  and  the  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  Extension  Councils  of 
the  host  county.   A  one-day  event,  it  is  open  to  the  public,  and  every- 
body who  is  interested  in  farm  and  home  safety  is  urged  to  attend,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illino; 
College  of  Agriculture, 

The  main  objective  of  Safety  Field  Day  is  to  give  those  who 
are  responsible  for  local  safety  programs  a  chance  to  become  familiar 
with  demonstrations,  exhibits  and  other  safety  material  that  may  be 
adapted  to  their  areas. 

Also,  it  is  hoped  that  people  in  general  may  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  safety  problem  that  we  face  in  today's  modern  liv- 
ing and  farming. 
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Late  Blight  Threatens  Illinois  Tomatoes 

URBANA — Home  gardeners  and  commercial  tomato  growers  in  Illi- 
nois may  face  damage  totaling  millions  of  dollars  if  they  fail  to  treat 
tomatoes  for  late  blight,  warns  M.  P.  Britton,  University  of  Illinois 
plant  pathologist. 

The  disease  has  already  been  found  in  home  gardens  and  fields 
in  DeKalb  county  and  is  expected  to  spread  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
control  it. 

Infected  plants  can  be  spotted  by  large  and  irregular  dark 
brown  spots  on  leaves  and  stems  and  rotting  of  both  green  and  ripe 
fruit.   The  rotted  fruits  become  greenish-brown  and  have  a  wrinkled 
appearance.   Infected  spots  on  stems,  leaves  and  fruits  are  often  cov- 
ered by  a  grayish  moldy  growth  of  the  fungus  that  causes  the  disease. 

Heavily  infected  plants  look  as  though  they  had  been  killed 
by  frost.   Britton  points  out  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus  may  be 
carried  for  miles  by  the  wind  to  infect  healthy  plants. 

Tomato  growers,  especially  in  northern  and  eastern  Illinois, 
can  reduce  damage  by  spraying  or  dusting  their  tomatoes  to  control  late 
blight,  according  to  Britton. 

Fungicides  containing  maneb,  zineb  or  fixed  copper  as  active 

ingredients  are  effective  in  controlling  the  disease.   General-purpose 

garden  dusts  are  also  satisfactory,  so  long  as  they  contain  one  of 
these  materials.   Before  buying  any  fungicide,  check  the  label  to  be 
sure  it  lists  one  of  these  active  ingredients. 

Fungicides  should  be  applied  according  to  the  directions, 
says  Britton, and  the  plants  should  be  treated  at  least  once  every  10 
days,  or  more  often  when  rainfall  is  frequent. 
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Sprout  Damage  Wheat  Causing  Marketing  Problems 

URBANA — Sprouted  wheat  is  causing  some  Illinois  farmers  and 
grain  dealers  confusion  as  well  ar  financial  loss,  according  to  L.  F. 
Stice,  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  economist. 

The  unusually  wet  weather  has  caused  the  wheat  to  sprout 
while  standing  in  the  fields.   Under  official  grade  standards,  this 
wheat  is  considered  "damaged, "  and  it  receives  a  discount  when  marketed, 
Stice  points  out.   Discounts  of  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  have  been  fre- 
quent. 

One  source  of  confusion  is  that  sprouted  kernels  can  easily 
be  mistaken  for  sound  grain  if  the  sprouts  have  dried  up  and  broken 
off.  But  some  damage  has  taken  place.   The  sprouted  kernels  are  not 
as  valuable  to  flour  millers  as  sound  grain.   The  sprouted  wheat  is 
also  more  risky  to  store. 

The  difference  in  discounts  between  the  St.  Louis  market  and 
central  Illinois  millers  has  also  caused  confusion  and  dissatisfaction, 
Stice  reports.   Under  the  discount  scale  at  St.  Louis,  wheat  v/ith  10 
percent  damage  is  discounted  15  cents  a  bushel  and  that  with  15  percent 
damage,  35  cents.   Stice  believes  this  is  too  much. 

Central  Illinois  millers  are  buying  on  a  discount  scale  that 
would  discount  wheat  with  10  percent  dai.iaqe  about  nine  cents  a  bushel. 
This  is  higher  than  in  early  harvejt  and  higher  than  under  the  loan 
program. 
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As  a  result  of  the  two  discount  scales,  some  grain  dealers 
who  contracted  with  St.  Louis  buyers  had  to  deliver  their  wheat  on 
this  schedule.   Some  farmers  were  not  discounted  the  full  extent  of 
the  damage  on  their  wheat.   So  some  grain  dealers  may  lose  their  han- 
dling margins  or  more. 

Stice  makes  these  recommendations  for  farmers  and  grain  deal- 
ers facing  the  problem  of  sprouted  wheat: 

If  you  are  uncertain  about  the  quality  of  your  wheat,  get  an 
accurate  grade.  Licensed  inspectors  will  do  the  grading  for  a  nominal 
fee. 

Put  eligible  wheat  under  government  loan  if  it  can  be  stored 
and  space  is  available.  Under  the  discount  scale  used  for  loan  wheat, 
wheat  with  10  percent  damage  would  be  discounted  only  6  cents  a  bushel 
and  that  with  15  percent  damage,  only  11  cents. 

Hold  damaged  wheat  that  can  be  stored  off  the  market  until 
the  harvest  rush  is  over.  Discounts  may  be  less  severe  then  than  at 
present. 

Consider  drying.   In  general  it  will  pay  to  dry  wheat  when  it 

is  eligible  for  the  loan  but  too  wet  to  store  safely.   At  the  present 

market  price,  wheat  would  have  to  contain  15  to  16  percent  moisture  for 

drying  to  pay. 
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FOR  A.M.  RELEASE,  V7EDNESDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1958 


Illinois  Agronomist  Compares  Superphosphate  Applications 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND. — Superphosphate  drilled  in  the  row  with 
wheat  is  almost  three  times  as  efficient  for  increasing  yields  as  the 
same  material  broadcast,  according  to  Roger  Bray,  University  of  Illi- 
nois agronomist. 

Results  of  the  phosphate  experiments  were  presented  today  at 
the  51st  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  at  Purdue 
University. 

These  results  compare  superphosphate  broadcast  and  then 
double-disked  with  superphosphate  drilled  directly  with  the  wheat. 

Besides  determining  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  meth- 
ods, the  experiments  will  make  it  possible  to  set  up  accurate  tables 
showing  how  much  soluble  phosphate  is  required  for  soils  having  dif- 
ferent phosphate  tests.  These  values  will  be  included  in  the  Illinois 
soil- testing  program  to  make  the  recommendations  more  concise  and  ac- 
curate in  the  future. 
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FOR  P.M.  RELEASE,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST,  6,  1958 

Agronomists  Predict  Soybean  Yield  Increases 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND. — Soybean  yields  may  some  day  be  higher 
because  of  gibberellic  acid,  according  to  C.  J.  Wargel  and  R.  W.  Howell, 
University  of  Illinois  agronomists.   The  two  men  presented  their  ex- 
perimental findings  today  at  the  'i  1st  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy  at  Purdue  University. 

According  to  the  agronomists,  spraying  small  soybeans  with 
gibberellin  causes  the  lov/er  stems  to  grow  longer  than  usual,  and  that 
in  turn  causes  the  soybean  pods  to  form  higher  from  the  ground.   This 
additional  height  allows  more  of  the  pods  to  get  into  the  combine  and 
lessens  the  number  left  in  the  field,  and  thus  effectively  increases 
yield. 

On  the  Illinois  plots,  gibberellin  has  shown  the  most  effect 
when  applied  soon  after  the  beans  come  up,  although  the  chemical  may 
cause  the  stems  to  weaken  when  small  plants  are  sprayed.   Treating  the 
seed  before  planting  has  caused  poor  stands,  and  the  chemical  has  not 
shown  the  desired  effects  when  applied  to  larger  plants. 

First  results  show  no  change  in  date  of  maturity  or  chemical 
composition  of  gibberellin- treated  beans  over  untreated  control  plots. 
More  complete  results  v/ill  be  available  after  the  1958  experimental 
plots  have  been  harvested. 

Illinois  farmers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  gibber- 
ellin treated  soybeans  at  the  annual  Agronomy  Day  on  September  11  at 

Urbana. 
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FOR  P.M.  RELEASE,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1958 

New  Corn  Hybrids  Yield  Well;  Have  High  oil  and  Protein  Content 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  IND. — Two  nev;  high-yielding  corn  hybrids  with 
superior  oil  and  protein  qualities  have  been  developed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  farm  use,  according  to  Illinois  agronomist  R.  W. 
Jugenheimer. 

Tests  show  that  the  new  hybrids  will  average  about  25  percent 
more  oil  and  10  percent  more  protein  than  present  commercial  hybrids. 
Jugenheimer  reported  results  of  the  new  hybrid  tests  at  the  1958  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  today  at  Purdue  University. 

jugenheimer  pointed  out  that  corn  oil  is  a  valuable  by-produc 
of  the  milling  industry  and  is  useful  in  livestock  feeding.   Both  mil- 
lers and  livestock  feeders  would  like  to  see  more  oil  in  corn  grain. 
Besides  being  used  for  feed,  highly  refined  corn  oil  is  used  in  indus- 
try and  in  many  food  products  for  human  diets. 

Grain  from  the  nev/  hybrids  also  contains  more  high-quality 
germ  protein  than  common  hybrids  furnish,  according  to  Jugenheimer. 
This  nutritionally  balanced  protein  is  expected  to  mean  that  less  ex- 
pensive protein  supplements  will  be  needed  to  balance  future  livestock 
rations. 

The  nev;  hybrids,  Illinois  6021  and  Illinois  6052,  are  the 
products  of  crossing  strains  with  high  oil  and  protein  contents  devel- 
oped in  more  than  50  years  of  corn  breeding  research  at  the  Illinois 
station  with  standard  high-yielding  inbred  lines. 
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Add  New  Corn  Hybrids  Yield  Well  -  2 

The  end  results  are  the  new  hybrids,  which  have  more  grain, 
oil  and  protein  but  retain  the  standability,  yield  potential  and  other 
plant  characteristics  common  in  present  hybrids. 

Foundation  single- cross  seed  for  the  production  of  the  new 
hybrids  will  be  available  to  seed  producers  in  the  winter  of  1959, 
Small  amounts  of  the  final  double-cross  seed  will  also  be  available 
for  testing,  although  sufficient  seed  for  farm  use  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  1960,  Jugenheimer  concluded. 

Visitors  to  the  annual  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  Day 
at  Urbana  on  September  11  will  be  able  to  see  the  new  high-protein  and 
high- oil  hybrids  in  the  field  and  hear  a  discussion  about  them. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  August  1,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Heavy  Discounts  on  Sprouted  Wheat;  Soybeans  Hold  Up  Despite  Meal  Slump 

URBANA — Grain  prices  were  unusually  steady  during  this  past  week.  All 
grains  showed  slight  strength,  according  to  L.  F.  Stice  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois grain  marketing  staff.  Wheat  and  soybean  meal  showed  the  most  significant 

trends . 

Wheat  market  receipts  increased  sharply,  nearly  doubling  from  the  week 

before.  Stice  expects  this  trend  to  continue.  Many  country  elevators  and  farmers 
do  not  want  to  store  much  wheat,  because  it  has  a  high  percent  of  damaged  kernels 
and  the  moisture  content  is  on  the  borderline  for  safe  storage. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recognized  the  serious  damage  to  mid- 
west wheat  and  amended  the  support  program  to  include  sprout -damaged  kernels.  Dis- 
counts up  to  65  cents  a  bushel  for  ccrload  lots  have  been  reported  on  sprout -damaged 

wheat . 

But  vh°at  prices  held  up  despite  increased  receipts.  Stocks  on  hand  were 

small,  and  demand  by  flour  mills  and  exporters  was  good.  Trade  reports  show  that 

unfavorable  harvesting  weather  has  reduced  total  wheat  production. 

Soybean  meal  prices  slumped  $5  to  $6  a  ton.  This  is  equivalent  to  10  to 
12  cents  a  bushel  on  soybeans.  But  bean  prices  held  steady  to  2  cents  higher  be- 
cause oil  prices  were  strong  and  processing  margins  had  been  very  favorable.  Soy- 
bean oil  exports  are  picking  up  after  lagging  behind  a  year  ago.   Oil  exports,  new 
crop  progress  and  CCC  sales  of  bean  stocks  are  being  watched  carefully  by  the  trade. 

Free  corn  supplies  in  Chicago  are  small,  but  the  demand  is  not  very  active 
CCC  is  selling  about  k  million  bushels  of  non-storable  and  export  corn  a  week.  This 
is  a  substantial  increase  over  a  year  ago.  These  sales  are  likely  to  continue  dur- 
ing August  and  September  as  CCC  takes  over  the  1957  support  corn. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RE  LEAS] 


junior  Tractor  Drivers  Compete  at  state  Fair 

URBANA — More  than  60  4-H  and  FFA  tractor  operators  are  ex- 
pected to  take  part  in  the  Junior  'Jractor  operators'  Contest  at  the  Il- 
linois State  Fair  in  Springfield  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  14  and 
15. 

Contestants  must  report  to  the  Junior  Department  office  for 
instructions  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  14  and  the  preliminary 
contest  will  start  at  2:30  p.m.   Finals  start  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Friday, 
August  15. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  State  Contest  the  entrant  must  be  a 

winner  of  a  county  4-H  Tractor  Operators'  contest  or  a  contest  involving 

three  or  more  high  school  vocational  agriculture  departments.   Separate 

contests  are  not  necessary,  according  to  0.  F.  Gaebe,  in  charge  of 

agricultural  4-H  club  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Junior 

Department  Superintendent. 

Entrants  must  also  have  a  completed  tractor  project  book  and 
eight  hours  of  supervised  training  at  a  county  4-H  tractor  maintenance 
clinic  or  vocational  agriculture  fa^m. mechanics  instruction,  Gaebe  says. 
Previous  state  winners  are  ineligible. 

Only  new  tractors  provided  by  the  superintendent  will  be  used. 
Contestants  may  not  make  their  own  arrangements  or  bring  their  own 
tractors. 

Preliminary  events  will  include  a  written  examination  on  trac- 
tor maintenance  and  safety,  safety  inspection  and  daily  servicing  pro- 
cedure, two-wheeled  driving  event  and  safe  operation.   The  top  10 
preliminary  winners  will  be  eligible  to  compete  in  the  finals. 

Finalists  will  cover  both  a  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled 
course  and  will  be  scored  for  safe  operation  as  well  as  skill. 

4-H  entries  must  be  certified  by  either  the  county  farm  ad- 
viser or  assistant  adviser.   Vo-ag  entries  must  be  certified  by  the 
vocational  agriculture  instructor.   The  public  is  invited  to  watch  this 
event. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Urge  Caution  for  Silo  Fillers 

URBANA — It's  silo  filling  time  again.   Perhaps  that's  what 
homemakers  think  each  time  "us  guys"  come  in  from  the  field  to  eat. 
But  with  silo  filling  come  many  dangers,  says  O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Poison  gases  and  falls  are  the  greatest  dangers  when  you  clean 
the  silo  and  put  up  the  doors.   Moving  and  power-driven  machinery  in  the 
field  is  the  danger  there.   Shut  off  the  field  chopper  and  the  silage 
cutter  when  you  grease,  adjust  or  unclog  these  machines. 

Keep  the  power- take- off  shield  in  place.   Don't  be  foolish 
enough  to  step  across  moving  belts.   These  things  don't  involve  just  the 
chance  of  losing  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  pants — one  wrong  move  and  you 
may  wind  up  holding  up  six  feet  of  dirt  and  a  heavy  tombstone. 

Never  work  alone  when  packing  silage  in  the  silo.   A  sudden 

illness  or  too  much  nitrogen  dioxide  gas  may  cost  more  than  the  help  of 

an  extra  man.   Silage  isn't  much  good  in  the  silo— it  has  to  be  fed  to 

livestock.   Let's  work  this  summer  so  we'll  be  around  next  winter  to 

help  feed  it.   Besides,  your  family  and  your  best  girl  prefer  live  and 

whole  men. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

14  Illinois  Counties  Brucellosis  Free 

URBANA — Fourteen  Illinois  counties  have  been  issued  certifi- 
cates as  modif ied-certified  bovine  brucellosis-free  areas  by  the  Direc- 
tor, Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Springfield. 

Perry,  Vermilion,  Kankakee,  Ford,  Stephenson,  Kendall,  Boone, 
Clay,  Grundy,  Cook,  Effingham,  Macon,  DeKalb  and  Livingston  have  been 
certified  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  certification.  An  area  is 
certified  when  tests  show  that  the  infection  rate  has  been  reduced  to 
not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  cattle  and  five  percent  of  the  herds. 

Pike,  McDonough,  Mason,  Carroll,  Tazewell  and  Hamilton 
counties  have  recently  enrolled  in  the  compulsory  testing  or  area  pro- 
gram. Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  extension  veterinarian  of  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, gives  these  advantages  of  modif ied-certif ied  bovine  brucellosis- 
free  counties: 

1.  It  is  easier  to  maintain  a  brucellosis-free  herd  if  there 
is  no  infection  in  the  community. 

2.  Animals  and  animal  products  can  move  more  freely  from 
the  area  to  wider  markets. 

3.  Eastern  markets  are  demanding  that  cattle  be  from  certi- 
fied herds  and  areas,  and  some  states  are  prohibiting  importation  of 
cattle  that  are  not  from  certified  herds  and  counties. 

4.  Animals  from  certified  areas  usually  bring  higher  prices 
because  of  their  freedom  to  move. 
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Add  Brucellosis  Free  -  2 

Brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  presents  a  dual  threat,  Dr.  Woods 

says.   It  causes  abortion,  sterility  and  reduced  milk  production  in 

cattle.   Brucellosis  costs  Illinois  farmers  an  estimated  $3  million 

loss  annually  in  milk  and  meat.   It  can  also  infect  human  beings, 

causing  a  long,  incapacitating  illness  known  as  undulant  fever.   The 

disease  also  attacks  swine  and  causes  abortion  and  bone  damage. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

When  and  How  to  Renovate  Your  Lawn 

"by  Harleigh  Kemmerer 
Landscape  Gardening  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA--Your  chances  for  a  good  lawn  are  best  when  you  renovate  in  the  fall. 
If  you  start  the  job  in  August,  you  can  seed  in  September.  Then  the  fall  growth, 
plus  next  spring's  growth,  will  produce  a  sod  thick  enough  to  keep  out  crab  grass, 
one  of  the  lawn's  worst  enemies. 

First,  you  must  kill  weeds.  For  killing  broad- leaved  weeds ,  such  as 
dandelion,  plantain  or  chickweed,  2,*4-D  works  well.  But  be  sure  to  keep  2,^-D  from 
getting  on  ornamentals  or  vegetables  because  it  kills  or  injures  these  plants. 

For  killing  crab  grass  in  established  lawns,  use  disodium  methyl  arsenate, 
potassium  cyanate  and  certain  other  compounds,  such  as  phenyl  mercury  acetate. 
Several  treatments  may  be  necessary. 

The  next  step  in  lawn  renovation  is  to  rake  thoroughly.  This  loosens  the 
upper  crust  of  soil  and  tears  up  the  mat  of  dried  grass.  Fill  in  low  places  with 
fine  top  soil. 

Then  apply  fertilizer  and  grub-proofing  materials  to  the  entire  lawn.  The 
be3t  time  to  do  it  is  a  week  or  10  days  after  applying  the  last  weed  killer  treatment. 
To  fertilize,  apply  10  to  20  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  with  a  10-8-6  or  similar  analysis 
to  each  1,000  square  feet.  Either  lead  arsenate  or  chlordane  will  control  lawn 
grubs  and  earthworms.  Apply  10  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  for  each  1,000  square  feet. 
Or  apply  l/k  pound  of  chlordane  over  the  same  area.  Chlordane  also  checks  webworms, 
chiggers  and  ants. 

Seed  with  a  mixture  adapted  to  your  soil.  Sow  at  one-half  the  rate  recom- 
mended for  new  lawns,  or  about  1  to  1  1/2  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet.  Roll  after 
seeding  to  help  smooth  the  surface  and  firm  the  seed  into  the  soil. 
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Water  immediately  after  rolling.     But  moisten  only  the  upper  inch  of  soil. 
When  the  soil  is  dry,  water  once  a  day  until  two  weeks  after  the  seed  germinates. 
Then  watering  so  often  isn't  necessary  and  you  can  use  more  water  each  time.     After 
the  middle  of  October,  watering  probably  won't  be  necessary. 

Mow  the  lawn  when  the  old  grass  reaches  a  height  of  2  1/2  inches,   regard- 
less of  the  new  grass  height. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Show  New  Shelby  Soybean  at  Agronomy  Day 

URBANA — Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agronomy  Farm  on  September  11  will  have  a  chance  to  see  the  newest 
soybean  variety  developed  for  Illinois  growing  conditions.   This 
variety,  Shelby,  will  do  best  in  central  and  southern  Illinois  and  in 
other  states  of  this  same  latitude. 

Shelby  is  higher  yielding  than  Lincoln  and  5  to  6  days 
earlier  than  Clark.   J.  L.  Cartter,  director  of  the  u.  S.  Regional 
Soybean  Laboratory  at  Urbana,  believes  it  will  replace  most  of  the 
Lincoln  and  some  of  the  Adams  beans  now  grown.   Seed  will  be  released 
to  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  farmers  for  seed  increase  in  1959, 

The  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory,  located  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  works  cooperatively  with  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Urbana  and  experiment  stations  in  23  other  central  and 
southern  states  in  developing  soybean  varieties.   Since  1936,  plant 
breeders  have  released  19  new  improved  varieties  adapted  to  all  ranges 
of  climate  from  north  to  south. 

On  Agronomy  Day,  Cartter  will  show  visitors  the  new  Shelby 

and  other  soybean  breeding  projects  underway.   The  University  Agronomy 

Farm  is  located  immediately  south  of  the  main  campus  at  Urbana- Champaign. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Warn  Against  Using  Sprouted  Wheat  for  seed 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  were  urged  this  week  to  check  their 
seed  wheat  carefully  and  to  obtain  unsprouted  wheat  for  seeding  this 
fall. 

University  of  Illinois  extension  agronomist  W.  O.  Scott  and 
plant  pathologist  M.  P.  Britton  report  that  a  lot  of  farmers  are  holding 
sprouted  wheat  for  seed.   Wet  weather  during  harvest  caused  a  lot  of 
wheat  to  sprout  before  it  could  be  combined. 

Scott  urged  all  farmers  to  obtain  sound  unsprouted  wheat  for 
seed  if  at  all  possible.   Earlier  combined  wheat  is  more  likely  to  be 
safe  than  seed  harvested  later.   Farmers  can  check  their  seed  by 
examining  the  cover  over  the  germ  carefully  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
Kernels  with  only  a  cracked  seed  coat  are  considered  to  be  slightly 
damaged.   If  small  root  sprouts  or  root  and  stem  sprouts  are  coming 
out,  the  damage  is  more  serious. 

If  a  farmer  cannot  obtain  unsprouted  wheat  for  seed,  Scott 
suggested  a  thorough  machine  cleaning  that  will  remove  some  of  the 
damaged  kernels.   Then  he  recommends  a  germination  test. 

A  wheat  grower  can  get  a  test  by  sending  a  sample  to  the 
State  Seed  Laboratory  at  the  Division  of  Plant  Industry,  state  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Springfield,   or  he  can  run  his  own  test. 

Tests  have  shown  that  sprouted  wheat  can  be  dried  and  grown. 
But  the  seed  will  not  germinate  as  well  and  the  plants  may  not  be  as 
vigorous. 

Before  seeding  wheat,  Britton  recommends  treating  against 
seedling  diseases  and  bunt  with  a  fungicide,  either  Panogen  or  Ceresan  M. 
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Add  Warning  Against  Using  Sprouted  Wheat  for  Seed  -  2 

Normal  seed  wheat  with  less  than  16  percent  moisture  should  receive 
3/4  ounce  per  bushel  of  Panogen.   But  if  some  grain  is  sprouted  or 
moisture  is  over  16  percent,  then  this  treatment  should  be  reduced  to 
1/2  ounce  per  bushel. 

Farmers  who  treat  with  Ceresan  M  should  use  1/2  ounce  per 
bushel  for  normal  wheat  containing  less  than  14  percent  moisture.   But 
for  higher  moisture  content  or  sprouted  wheat,  they  should  reduce 
treatment  to  1/4  ounce  per  bushel. 

Britton  also  recommends  holding  off  seed  treatment  until  a 

week  or  less  before  planting  if  the  seed  wheat  has  a  high  moisture 

content  or  has  some  sprout  damaged  kernels,   otherwise  the  mercury 

vapors  produced  by  the  fungicide  treatment  will  reduce  the  germination 

in  storage. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 


Milk  Breaks  Into  style  at  U.  of  I. 

URBANA — Milk  vending  machines  installed  in  several  locations 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus  last  summer  are  no  longer  "on 
trial." 

R.  W.  Bartlett,  university  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  spe- 
cialist, says  some  people  doubted  whether  milk  vending  would  be  suc- 
cessful.  But  studies  show  that  milk  is  not  only  holding  its  own,  but 
outselling  soft  drinks. 

For  example,  during  14  1/2  school  days  last  December,  U.  of 
I.  faculty,  staff  and  students  drank  an  average  of  43  one- third-quart 
containers  of  milk  at  each  of  the  17  machine  locations.   This  compared 
to  an  average  consumption  of  24  bottles  of  one  soft  drink  and  24  bottles 
of  another  per  location. 

And  the  price  is  the  same.  The  vending  machines  provide  the 
containers  of  chocolate  and  homogenized  milk  for  10  cents — the  same  as 
for  the  soft  drinks. 

The  number  of  machines  placed  on  the  campus  has  risen  steadily. 

Vending  started  in  six  locations  in  June  1957  and   increased  to  seven 

in  July,  12  in  September  and  17  in  October   1957. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
July  Rainfall  Tops  20-Year  Average  for  Entire  Corn-Growing  Season 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Rainfall  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon 
springs  Experiment  station  came  to  14.25  inches  during  the  month  of 
Tuly,  reports  L.  E.  Gard,  crops  research  worker  at  the  station. 

Gard  points  out  that  for  the  past  20  years  the  average  for 
the  entire  120-day  corn-growing  season  from  May  16  to  September  12  at 
Dixon  Springs  has  been  14.17  inches,  or  slightly  less  than  the  amount 
that  fell  this  year  in  July  alone.   The  July  total  is  also  more  than 
the  amount  usually  falling  in  an  entire  year  in  the  Western  Great  Plains 
area. 

The  heavy  rainfall  this  summer  has  dramatically  pointed  out 
the  need  for  adequate  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  on  upland 
farms,  says  Gard.   If  more  of  the  water  could  be  held  upstream  until 
the  rains  stop,  the  bottom  lands  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  escap- 
ing flood  damage.  Many  bottoms  in  the  Dixon  Springs  area  are  reeking 
with  the  musky  odor  of  decaying  corn,  soybeans  and  other  mud-coated 
crops. 

Near  the  larger  streams,  watershed  planning  must  often  be 
started  more  than  100  miles  upstream  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  Gard 
warns.   Teamwork  in  watershed  control  is  necessary  if  the  farmer  who 
plants  the  bottoms  downstreams  is  to  harvest  his  crop  in  wet  years. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  studying  Effects  of  Wet  Corn  on  Hog  Gains 

URBANA — Farmers  who  last  year  had  to  feed  wet  corn  to  their 
hogs  probably  wondered  what  effects  this  corn  had  on  gains  and  carcass 
quality.   To  find  out,  University  of  Illinois  swine  researchers  are 
studying  four  lots  of  hogs. 

Each  lot  receives  a  different  ration.  And  each  ration  con- 
sists mainly  of  corn.  But  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  corn  varies 
among  rations.  In  other  words,  some  hogs  are  receiving  low-moisture 
corn  and  other  hogs  high-moisture  corn.  D.  E.  Becker,  acting  head  of 
the  UI  swine  division,  reports  that  so  far  the  hogs  on  these  various 
rations  are  making  about  the  same  gains.  Effects  on  carcass  quality 
cannot  yet  be  determined. 

Another  UI  swine  experiment  should  also  interest  farmers. 
It  concerns  the  effects  of  various  amounts  of  feeder  space  on  rate 
and  efficiency  of  gain.   Purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to  prove,  or 
disprove,  that  "the  more  space  hogs  have  in  which  to  eat,  the  more 
they'll  eat  and  the  faster  they'll  gain." 

The  first  group  of  hogs  in  this  study  has  only  a  normal 
amount  of  feeding  space,  that  is,  three  pigs  per  feeder  hole.   The 
second  group  has  twice  the  normal  amount,  or  1  1/2  pigs  per  feeder  hole. 
And  the  third  group  has  only  half  the  normal  amount,  or  six  pigs  per 
feeder  hole.   So  far  no  results  are  available. 

Other  current  swine  experiments  include  the  effects  of 
arsenicals  on  carcass  quality  of  finishing  hogs,  a  comparison  of  soy- 
bean meal  and  fish  meal,  a  study  of  methods  of  feeding  corn  and  supple- 
ments and  evaluation  of  simple  and  complex  supplements  on  pasture. 
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Add  Swine  Research  -  2 

In  the  last  study  mentioned,  two  different  supplements,  in 
either  meal  or  pellet  form,  are  fed  to  ten  lots  of  hogs.   The  two  sup- 
plements vary  in  composition.   One  contains  80  percent  soybean  meal 
plus  vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics.   The  second  contains  40  per- 
cent soybean  meal,  20  percent  meat  and  bone  scraps  and  10  percent  each 
of  fish  meal  and  dried  whey,  plus  vitamins,  minerals  and  antibiotics. 
Purpose  of  this  experiment,  according  to  Becker,  is  to  de- 
termine which  supplement  produces  the  best  gains  and  which  form  of 
supplement  (meal  or  pellet)  produces  the  best  gains. 

The  soybean  meal  and  fish  meal  study  is  also  designed  to  see 
which  supplement  produces  the  best  gains.   Four  lots  of  hogs  are  in- 
volved, and  here  are  the  rations  they're  receiving: 

Lot  Is   77  percent  corn,  20  percent  regular  soybean  meal 
Lot  2:   87  percent  corn,  10  percent  special  fish  meal. 
Lot  3:   85  percent  corn,  13.5  percent  regular  fish  meal 
Lot  4:   79  percent  corn,  18  percent  high-protein  soybean  meal 
(Each  lot  also  receives  minerals,  vitamins  and  antibiotics.) 
So  far  lot  1  has  made  the  fastest  daily  gains,  reports 
Becker.   This  lot  is  followed  in  order  by  lots  4,  2   and  3. 

Some  previously  reported  work  from  other  experiment  stations 
indicated  that  arsenicals  may  help  to  produce  leaner  carcasses.   This 
is  the  reason  for  the  fifth  experiment,  a  study  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  arsenicals  on  the  carcass  quality  of  finishing  hogs. 

Results  of  all  these  experiments  will  be  reported  at  the 
annual  Swine  Growers'  Day  next  winter. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  August  8,  1958, is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Slow  Harvest  Held  Wheat  Steady;  Excellent  Corn  and  Soybean  Crops  in  Prospect 

URBANA--S10W  harvest  and  large  holdings  by  farmers  have  held  wheat  prices 
steady,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 
staff.  Winter  wheat  harvest  is  limping  to  a  close  at  last  amidst  reports  of  sprout 
damage  and  low  test  weight. 

What  happens  to  wheat  prices  in  the  months  ahead  will  depend  on  how  much 
stored  wheat  goes  into  loan  and  how  much  goes  to  market  in  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  More  than  600  million  bushels  of  wheat  must  go  into  loan  to  force  prices 
up  to  the  support  rate,  Hieronymus  estimates.  But  this  much  has  never  moved  into 
loan  when  prices  have  been  as  close  to  the  loan  rate  as  they  are  now. 

Private  estimates  place  1958  corn  production  at  3.4  billion  bushels  and 
soybeans  at  527  million.  If  the  weather  holds,  these  large  yields  may  be  realized. 
But  chances  of  improving  prospects  are  slight.  The  key  weather  affecting  soybean 
yields  comes  in  August  and  September. 

Old-crop  corn  supplies  continue  light,  and  prices  strong.  Late  July 
figures  show  a  large  disappearance  rate  and  rather  small  free  stocks.  Corn  prices 
appear  likely  to  hold  fairly  strong  except  as  the  CCC  sells  substantial  amounts. 
CCC  sales  have  been  running  about  k  million  bushels  a  week,  and  we  are  now  moving 
into  the  take-over  period.  The  amount  of  out- of- condition  corn  to  be  sold  is  un- 
certain. 

Local  bids  for  new  corn  have  dropped  to  around  $1.  Farmers  probably  won't 
sell  at  less  than  this  price  before  harvest,  if  then. 
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Both  soybean  oil  and  meal  prices  were  weak  this  past  week.  Meal  remains 

comparatively  high  and  in  good  demand  even  though  sharply  lower  than  last  month. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  soybean  oil  pr  •  :.es  have  not  gone  down  for  some 

weeks,  and  September  delivery  sta?:^s  at  a  premium  over  new  crop  months.  This 

is  a  healthy  situation.  The  oil  decline  that  has  persisted  since  last  fall  may 

be  near  an  end,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


To  Discuss  Hybrid  Forage  sorghum  for  silage  at  Dairy  Day 


URBANA — One  of  the  12  exhibits  at  the  seventh  annual  Dairy 
Day  on  September  4  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  feature  results 
of  a  preliminary  trial  comparing  the  use  of  hybrid  sorghum  silage  with 
corn  silage  for  milking  cows. 

This  exhibit  will  show  that  the  amount  of  available  energy 
in  the  sorghum  silage  was  about  the  same  as  that  in  good  corn  silage. 
The  hybrid  forage  sorghum  used  in  these  studies  was  a  high-yielding 
variety.   It  yielded  28  tons  of  forage  per  acre  on  Champaign  county 
soil. 

Exhibits  will  be  on  display  at  the  South  Lincoln  Avenue  Barns 

at  the  University  of  Illinois  during  the  morning,   other  exhibits  will 

feature  milking  and  milk  handling  on  the  farm,  forage  and  forage 

handling  for  dairy  cattle,  dairy  cattle  health,  dairy  cattle  housing, 

dairy  cattle  feeding  and  sterility  problems.   The  afternoon  program 

will  feature  a  panel  discussion  on  the  trends  in  the  dairy  industry. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  to  Host  Regional  4-H  Tractor  Contest  September  30 

URBANA — Top  4-H  tractor  operators  from  19  states  have  been 
invited  to  enter  the  Central  states  Regional  4-H  Tractor  operators' 
contest  at  Springfield, Illinois  on  Tuesday,  September  30, 

Events  will  be  open  to  the  public  in  the  newly  remodeled 
Coliseum  building  at  the  Illinois  state  Fairgrounds.   A  program  designed 
for  public  interest  featuring  safety  demonstrations  will  start  in  the 
Coliseum  at  1:00  p.m.  on  September  30.   The  4-H  tractor  driving  event 
will  start  promptly  at  2:00  p.m.,  central  daylight  saving  time. 

A  large  trophy  will  be  given  to  the  contest  winner.   Each 
contestant  will  receive  a  wrist  watch  and  certificate  of  participation. 

Contestants  and  chaperones  will  be  housed  starting  on  Monday, 

September  29  at  the  New  Salem  Lodge,  20  miles  north  of  Springfield. 

Nearby  is  the  reconstructed  pioneer  village  of  Mew  Salem  where  Abraham 

Lincoln  spent  several  of  the  formative  years  of  his  life  from  1831  to 

1837. 

Also  included  in  the  program  for  the  contestants  and  chape- 
rcnes  is  a  tour  to  Lincoln  shrines  in  Springfield  on  Monday  afternoon, 
leaving  the  Lodge  at  1:30  p.m.  The  tour  will  include  Lincoln's  home, 
tomb  and  the  old  statehouse. 

Participating  states  include  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  the  participating  state  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  the 
National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work  in  Chicago  and  the 
Standard  oil  Foundation  (Indiana),  Standard  oil  Companies  of  Kentucky 
and  Ohio;  and  Humble  oil  and  Refining  Company  of  Texas. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Plan  Illinois  Farm  Management  Tour,  September  3 

URBANA — The  Albert  Gehlbach  farm  near  Lincoln  in  Logan  county 
has  been  selected  for  the  annual  Illinois  farm  management  tour  on 
September  3.   Groups  will  start  touring  the  farm  between  9:00  and 
10:30  a.m.  daylight  saving  time,  according  to  D.  F.  Wilken,  university 
of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist  and  tour  chairman.   The  tour 
will  take  about  four  hours. 

Visitors  will  see  a  modern,  efficient  280  acre  hog  farm. 
Gehlbach  produces  175  litters  a  year,  and  saves  8  pigs  per  litter  on 
the  average  totaling   about  1,500  hogs  a  year. 

His  low  cost  grain  storage,  drying  and  feed  mixing  arrangement 
are  designed  to  save  labor  and  make  possible  a  high  value  of  production 
per  man.   He  uses  a  combination  central  farrowing  and  pasture  feeding 
system. 

Farm  record  keepers  enrolled  in  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm 
Management  service  will  hold  their  annual  meeting  before  the  tour. 
But  anyone  is  invited  to  attend  the  tour,  Wilken  emphasizes. 

A  pork  chop  barbecue  will  be  served  at  noon.   Reservations 
must  be  sent  to  D.  F.  Wilken,  450  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana.   The  tour  is 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Extension  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Minimum  Tillage  Corn  and  Soybeans  Still  Look  Good 

URBANA — Despite  near  record  June  and  July  rainfall,  corn  and 
soybeans  planted  with  minimum  tillage  appear  as  tall,  vigorous  and 
productive  as  the  conventional  soil  preparation  methods  on  the  univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agronomy  South  Farm.   University  agronomists  and 
agricultural  engineers  are  cooperating  in  tests  at  several  locations 
during  1958, 

On  the  Agronomy  and  Agricultural  Engineering  farms  at 
Urbana,  they  used  four  different  seed  bed  preparation  methods  before 
planting  corn  and  soybeans. 

First  they  used  the  usual  method — plowing,  disking  twice, 
harrowing  and  planting — five  trips  across  the  field  to  get  the  seed 
into  the  ground. 

Second,  they  plowed  the  ground  and  planted  the  seed  with  no 
other  working  of  the  soil — two  trips  across  the  field. 

Third,  they  plowed  the  ground  with  a  spike- tooth  harrow 
attached  to  the  plow  and  planted,  making  only  two  trips. 

Fourth,  they  plowed  the  ground  and  then  planted  the  seed  in 
wheel  tracks  40  inches  apart,  making  only  two  trips  over  the  ground. 

So  far  this  season  only  small  differences  appear  between  the 
conventional  and  other  soil  preparation  methods.   Stand  counts  made 
early  in  the  summer  showed  slightly  more  plants  in  the  conventional 
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Add  Minimum  Tillage  -  2 

treatment  plots.   The  corn  also  seemed  to  show  slightly  more  maturity 
on  these  plots.   But  the  real  test  will  come  when  yields  on  the  differ- 
ent plots  are  compared. 

The  University  research  workers  feel  that  interest  will  con- 
tinue for  minimum  tillage  and  find  favor  with  many  farmers.   As  more 
research  is  conducted  and  experience  gained,  they  believe  more  and 
better  machinery  will  be  developed  to  make  these  new  methods  more 
effective. 

Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  Agronomy  Farm  on 

September  11  will  see  the  corn  and  soybean  plots  planted  under  these 

different  tillage  methods.   This  will  be  one  of  the  18  points  of 

interest  on  the  tour  to  show  the  latest  developments  in  crops  and  soils 

research. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  three  stories  about 

termites,  their  characteristics,  identification, 
damage,  control  and  selection  of  an  extermintor.) 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Mud  Tubes   Indicate  Presence  of  Termites 

URBANA — Termites  are  a  common  problem  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  states,  including  southern  Illinois,  but  not  too  many  people 
know  much  about  them. 

H.  B.  Petty,  university  of  Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  entomologist,  answers  some  of  the  most  common  questions 
asked  about  these  wood-chewing  insects. 

How  is  termite  damage  to  wood  different  from  other  damage? 
Termites  eat  the  soft  part  of  wood,  leaving  the  annual  ring  intact. 
The  remaining  shell  is  in  layers  and  in  a  splinter-like  condition. 
Termites  also  seal  their  runways  and  feeding  areas  with  mud.   Carpenter 
ants,  on  the  other  hand,  gouge  large,  smooth  areas  out  of  wood,  irre- 
spective of  grain.   And  their  galleries  are  free  from  mud.   Powder-post 
beetles  make  tiny  tunnels  in  the  wood,  producing  a  fine,  powdery  saw- 
dust.  Several  fungi  also  cause  wood  to  rot,  but  the  wood  appears 
charred  or  crumbly  with  no  apparent  tunnels. 

How  are  termite  infestations  found?  Swarms  of  flying  ter- 
mites are  visible  in  the  spring.   And  mud  tubes  built  over  concrete 
are  signs  of  termite  activity.   These  tubes  are  usually  found  on  in- 
side basement  walls  and  over  outside  foundations.   Weakened  lumber  may 
lso  indicate  presence  of  termites.   Use  an  icepick  or  screwdriver  and 
tap  lumber  to  test  it  for  weakness. 
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Add  Mud  Tubes  -  2 

How  soon  will  structural  damage  occur?   Termites  may  feed  in 
wooden  buildings  for  years  before  they  do  any  serious  structural  damage. 
in  fact, damage  doesn't  occur  until  the  colony  is  8  to  10  years  old, un- 
less the  ground  contained  a  large  population  before  the  building  was 
constructed. 

What  are  termites?  They  are  colonial  insects  which  feed  on 
wood  or  wood  products,  such  as  paper.   Protozoa  in  their  digestive 
tracts  convert  wood  cellulose  into  usable  food. 

How  are  termites  distinguished  from  flying  ants?  A  flying 
termite  is  always  black.   A  flying  ant  may  be  black,  yellow,  tan  or 
almost  red.   The  rear  wings  of  an  ant  are  noticeably  shorter  than  the 
forewings;  the  two  pairs  of  wings  of  a  termite  are  the  same  size.   An 
ant  has  a  narrow  waist  just  behind  the  wing-bearing  section  of  the  body; 
the  termite  does  not.   Antennae  of  termites  are  straight,  whereas  those 
of  ants  are  bent. 

Where  are  termite  colonies  located?  Because  termite  colonies 
need  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  most  of  them  are  located  in  the  soil. 

How  do  they  enter  a  building?  Wood  in  contact  with  soil  pro- 
vides an  unexposed  path  for  termites  into  buildings.   Basement  windows, 
porches,  door  sills,  wood  supports  through  concrete  slabs  and  siding 
are  just  a  few  other  ways.   Cracks  in  concrete  foundations  are  also 
hidden  entrance -ways.  When  no  wood  touches  the  soil  and  no  entry-ways 
are  available,  termites  will  build  mud  tubes  over  the  foundation  and  up 
into  the  building. 

Why  do  they  build  tubes?   The  humidity  throughout  the  entire 
colony  must  remain  fairly  constant  since  termites  die  rapidly  under  dry 
conditions.   Therefore,  they  build  these  mud  tubes  to  maintain  correct 
humidity.   In  addition,  they  also  seal  their  feeding  area  with  mud. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  stories  about 

termites,  their  characteristics,  identification,  dam- 
age, control  and  selection  of  an  exterminator.) 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

provide  Termite  Control  Measures  Before  Construction 

URBANA — It's  far  easier  to  take  termite  control  measures  while 
a  building  is  under  construction  than  it  is  to  exterminate  termites  from 
the  finished  building. 

If  a  "word  to  the  wise"  is  sufficient,  contractors  and  do-it- 
yourself  builders  will  heed  this  advice  from  H.  B.  Petty,  University  of 
Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  entomologist. 

Here  are  some  termite  control  suggestions  from  Petty  for 
buildings  under  construction. 

1.  Remove  stumps  and  wood  debris  from  the  building  site  be- 
fore construction  begins.  Apply  one  gallon  of  1/2  percent  dieldrin  or 

2  percent  chlordane  to  each  square  yard  of  surface  before  concrete  slab 
is  poured.  As  the  soil  is  replaced  ground  the  foundation  or  footing, 
mix  the  chemical  with  the  soil  at  the  rates  described  for  trenching. 
Put  insecticides  in  each  space  of  concrete  block  foundations. 

2.  Do  not  bury  scraps  of  lumber  or  other  wood  debris  in  the 
backfill. 

3.  Avoid  all  contacts  between  soil  and  woodwork  of  the  build- 
ing,  if  lumber  does  contact  the  soil,  use  chemically  treated  lumber. 

4.  Provide  ventilation  openings  in  the  foundation.   This 
will  dry  the  soil  in  unexcavated  areas. 

5.  install  a  termite  shield  between  the  foundation  and  the 
super-structure  to  help  detect  an  infestation.   The  shields  will  not 
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Add  Provide  Termite  Control  -  2 

keep  termites  out  of  a  building,  but  forces  them  to  build  their  tunnels 
in  the  open  where  they  are  visible.   However,  if  there  are  breaks  in 
the  shield,  termites  will  find  them. 

6.   If  possible,  provide  enough  clearance  beneath  all  parts 
of  the  building  to  allow  room  for  inspection. 

If  all  these  precautions  are  taken,  chances  are  the  building 
will  never  harbor  termites. 

This  is  good  insurance,  for  exterminating  termites  from  al- 
ready constructed  homes  or  other  buildings  is  sometimes  difficult. 
However,  do  not  be  alarmed  if  you  find  termites  in  your  home.   Study 
the  situation  carefully  to  see  how  serious  the  problem  is.   If  you 
think  you  can  do  the  exterminating  work  yourself,  ask  your  farm  adviser 
for  a  copy  of  NHE-57,  "Facts  About  Termites".   Or  write  to  Petty  for  a 
copy.   His  address  is  280  Natural  Resources  Building,  urbana,  Illinois. 

If  your  termite  problem  seems  extremely  complicated,  contact 

a  dependable  exterminator. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  thirc.  in  a  series  of  three  stories 

about  termites,  their  characteristics,  identifica- 
tion, damage,  control  and  selection  of  an  exter- 
minator. ) 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Entomologist  Tells  How  to  Select  Exterminating  Company 

URBANA — Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many  homeowners  who  has 
discovered  termites  in  his  home  at  some  time  and  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  or  perhaps  you'll  have  this  problem  in  the  future. 

If  you  do,  do  not  become  alarmed,  advises  H.  B.  Petty,  en- 
tomologist with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey.   It  takes  years  for  termites  to  cause  any  serious  structural 
damage,  so  take  your  time  and  study  the  situation  carefully  to  see 
hew  serious  it  is. 

If  you  cannot  do  the  needed  work,  select  a  dependable  exter- 
minating company.  This  is  sometimes  difficult  for,  as  with  any  other 
business,  quality  of  workmanship  varies  between  exterminating  companies. 
Some  would  rather  make  a  fast  dollar  than  do  a  good  job,  but  most  com- 
panies give  excellent  service  and  are  a  benefit  to  their  community. 

To  help  you  select  a  dependable  exterminating  company,  Petty 
has  these  suggestions: 

1,  Do  not  accept  as  bona-fide,  badges  or  pocket  credentials 
from  itinerant  exterminators  who  solicit  door-to-door  business. 

2.  Check  with  your  berter  business  bureau  for  companies 
they  suggest,   or  if  there  are  no  exterminators  in  your  community, 
check  with  the  better  business  bureau  in  the  city  where  the  company  is 
located.   Friends  who  have  employed  exterminators  may  also  have  sugges- 
tions. 
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Add  Entomologist  Tells  -  2 

3.  Get  bids  from  two  or  more  companies. 

4.  Ask  the  company  representative  any  questions  you  may  have 
about  their  methods. 

5.  Ask  to  be  billed  for  the  work.   This  gives  you  time  to 
observe  results  of  the  extermination.   If  company  representatives  de- 
mand payment  before  they  do  the  work  or  immediately  afterwards,  this 
may  indicate  they  want  their  money  so  they  can  "scram." 

6.  If  you  sign  any  contract  read  the  fine  print  as  well 
as  the  large  print.   Be  sure  the  company  can  back  up  its  work  with 
retreatment  if  control  is  not  satisfactory. 

For  more  information  about  termites,  ask  your  farm  adviser 

for  a  copy  of  NHE-57,  "Facts  About  Termites."   or  write  to  Petcy  for  a 

copy.   His  address  is  280  Natural  Resources  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Fall  Care  for  Raspberries  and  Strawberries 

by  Frank  Owen 
Fruit  Crops  Specialist,  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA- -Those  home  gardeners  who  are  fortunate  in  growing  their  own  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  have  probably  relished  every  berry  produced  this  year.  But 
in  order  to  have  healthy  and  productive  plants  next  year,  several  things  should  be 
done  this  fall. 

First,  remove  and  burn  all  the  old  raspberry  canes  that  bore  fruit  this 
year.  They  may  have  already  begun  to  die,  but  if  they  haven't  they  soon  will.  These 
canes  carry  diseases  and  the  sooner  they  are  removed  from  the  patch,  the  less  chance 
there  is  for  diseases  getting  started. 

Next,  mulch  the  soil  around  the  plants  with  sawdust  or  shavings.  This 
will  help  hold  moisture  and  keep  weeds  from  growing.  Also  remove  all  suckers  from 
between  rows  to  keep  the  rows  3  to  h   feet  wide. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  insure  a  good  strawberry  patch  is  to  keep  it  weed- 
free.  As  the  runner  plants  form,  space  and  set  them  six  to  eight  inches  apart. 

Keep  the  row  about  18  to  2h   inches  wide  by  removing  all  runners  and  plants 
beyond  these  limits. 

For  a  winter  strawberry  mulch,  use  good  clean  straw  that  is  free  of  weed 
seed.  Apply  both  raspberry  and  strawberry  mulches  after  two  or  three  frosts  but 
before  the  temperature  drops  below  20  degrees  F.  The  proper  depth  for  the  mulches 
is  about  one  inch  deep. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Agronomy  Day  to  Feature  Corn  for  High  Population  Planting 

URBANA — Some  new  hybrid  corn  bred  especially  for  high  rate 
planting  will  be  on  display  at  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agronomy  Farm  on  September  11 » 

D.  E.  Alexander,  University  corn  breeder,  reports  these 
experimental  high  rate  hybrids  perform  considerably  better  than  normal 
hybrids  when  planted  at  the  high  rate  of  24,000  plants  per  acre. 

These  new  hybrids  perform  just  as  well  as  normal  types  when 
planted  at  the  rate  of  16,000  per  acre,   Alexander  explains  that  the 
Illinois  farmers  usually  grow  12,000  to  16,000  plants  per  acre. 

When  weather  conditions  are  ideal,  farmers  are  most  likely 
to  get  the  highest  yields  with  high  planting  rates,  Alexander  points 
out.   These  new  hybrids  can  be  planted  at  high  rates  without  fear  that 
adverse  weather  will  penalize  yields.   In  years  when  weather  is  un- 
favorable, farmers  can  expect  the  high  rate  hybrids  to  yield  as  well 
as  the  conventional  types  planted  at  more  normal  rates. 

However,  the  corn  breeder  cautions  that  with  present  harvest- 
ing methods,  lower  standability  will  probably  discourage  high  rate 
planting.   But  if  corn  is  combined  or  harvested  with  picker  shellers 
early  in  the  season  and  dried  artificially,  standing  ability  will  be 
less  important  than  it  is  now.   Then  we  can  expect  that  hybrids  similar 
to  the  high  rate  hybrids  now  being  tested  will  come  into  general  use. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Home  Economics  scholarships  Available 

URBANA — Four  scholarships  of  $200  to  $250  are  available  to 
freshmen  entering  home  economics  this  fall  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture, 

Preference  for  these  scholarships  will  be  given  to  farm  girls 
or  other  girls  who  have  been  active  in  4-H  or  F.H.A.   In  addition  to 
leadership  in  these  and  other  activities,  awards  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  high  school  grades  and  financial  need. 

If  you  ranked  in  the  upper  one- third  of  your  graduating  high 
school  class  and  need  financial  assistance  to  enter  college  this  fall, 
write  immediately  to  C.  D.  Smith,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Urbana,  for  a  scholarship  application  form. 

These  scholarships  will  provide  as  much  as  one- fifth  of  the 

total  costs  for  one  year  of  college. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Use  Sprouted  Wheat  in  Dairy  Rations 


URBANA — Sprout  damaged  wheat  can  be  used  in  dairy  rations  to 
replace  part  or  all  of  the  corn. 

It  can  be  used  to  make  up  about  one-half  of  the  mixture  and 
should  be  ground  to  medium  fineness,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension 
dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

One  bushel  of  sprouted  wheat  is  about  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  one  bushel  of  good  corn  for  dairy  cows.   Therefore,  when  one  bushel 
of  damaged  wheat  brings  less  than  a  bushel  of  corn  on  the  market,  it 
is  good  business  to  feed  it  to  dairy  cattle  rather  than  to  sell  it. 

When  wheat  is  used  to  replace  a  large  portion  of  the  corn 
in  grain  rations,  less  protein  supplement  will  be  needed,  Fryman  says. 
Sprouted  wheat  has  higher  protein  content  than  corn.   It  also  contains 
more  water  and  only  small  batches  of  feed  can  be  ground  at  one  time. 
Musty  odors  are  likely  to  develop  when  a  large  amount  of  feed  containing 
high  moisture  wheat  is  ground  and  stored  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Sound  wheat  can  also  be  used  in  dairy  concentrate  rations. 
One  bushel  of  good  marketable  wheat  has  from  10  to  12  percent  more  feed 
value  than  one  bushel  of  No.  2  corn  for  dairy  cows. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

To  Discuss  Pelleted  Hay  for  Dairy  Cattle 

URBANA — The  latest  information  on  hay  pellets  for  dairy  cattle 
will  be  one  of  the  main  exhibits  on  display  at  the  seventh  annual  Dairy 
Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Thursday,  September  4, 

Karl  Gardner  of  the  Dairy  Science  Department  will  discuss  an 
exhibit  showing  the  results  of  a  7-week  experiment  in  which  dairy  cows 
were  fed  pelleted  hay  during  the  spring  of  1958.   Results  show  that 
the  cows  ate  more  of  the  pelleted  hay  than  they  did  of  the  long  hay. 
The  difference  between  the  pelleted  and  long  hay  was  greatest  when  the 
long  hay  was  low  in  quality. 

Gardner  will  also  review  an  experiment  conducted  in  1953  and 
1954  involving  feeding  pelleted  hay  to  dairy  calves.   These  calves  ate 
a  larger  amount  of  hay  in  pelleted  form  than  in  either  long,  chopped 
or  ground  form. 

In  addition  to  discussing  these  two  experiments,  Gardner  will 
also  review  some  of  the  advantages  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  of 
feeding  pelleted  hay  to  Illinois  dairy  cattle. 

This  is  but  one  of  12  exhibits  that  will  be  on  display  during 
the  morning  program  at  the  South  Lincoln  Avenue  Dairy  Barns  on  Dairy 
D*y.  Registration  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.  DST.   Discussion  of  exhibits 
will  continue  until  12:30  p.m. 

The  afternoon  program  will  feature  a  panel  discussion  and  a 
short  talk  on  the  trends  in  the  dairy  industry.   This  program  will  start 
at  1:45  p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  the  air-conditioned  Lincoln  Hall 
Theater  on  the  main  campus. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Tell  Changes  in  School  Milk  Program  for  1958-59 

URBANA — The  school  milk  bill  recently  signed  into  law  for  the 
next  three  years  includes  some  slight  changes  over  previous  years,  re- 
ports University  of  Illinois  dairy  marketing  specialist,  R.  E.  Jacobson. 

First,  schools  serving  milk  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  can  be  reimbursed  as  much  as  four  cents  a  half-pint  if  the  milk 
is  a  separately  priced  menu  item,   other  schools  and  institutions 
serving  milk  separately  priced  can  get  a  top  reimbursement  of  only 
three  cents. 

Second,  schools  not  offering  separately  priced  milk  must  get 
approval  for  the  ways  they  plan  to  encourage  higher  consumption.   The 
maximum  reimbursement  here  is  two  cents  a  half -pint. 

Third,  schools  with  more  than  one  attendance  unit  can  be  con- 
sidered either  as  a  single  school  or  as  separate  schools  for  reimburse- 
ment purposes.   If  they  are  considered  as  a  single  school  they  can't 
be  reimbursed  more  than  three  cents  a  half-pint,  unless  all  units  serve 
lunches  under  the  lunch  program. 

Jacobson  expects  the  approaching  school  year  to  bring  more 
schools  into  the  special  milk  program.   Last  year,  a  record  76,000 
schools  in  the  United  States  participated,  with  two  billion  half-pints 
of  milk  consumed. 

Illinois,  with  almost  4,600  schools  under  the  program  ranked 
third  among  states  in  the  number  of  half -pints  consumed.   But  Jacobson 
points  out  that  Illinois  consumption  is  still  below  the  recommended 
half -pint  per  day  for  each  school  child. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Mastitis  Costs  Farmers  $225  Million  Annually 

URBANA — Antibiotic  treatments  and  the  interest  of  the 
veterinary  profession  have  failed  to  keep  U.  S.  farmers  from  losing 
$225  million  annually  to  mastitis. 

Mastitis  has  been  studied  extensively  for  many  years,  but 
the  disease  has  not  been  brought  under  control,  says  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods, 
extension  veterinarian  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Most  herds  in  Illinois  have  mastitis,  points  out  Dr.  Woods. 
Without  realizing  it,  farmers  may  be  losing  10  to  20  percent  of  their 
production  from  this  disease. 

Good  management,  sanitation  and  prevention  of  injury  to  cows 
are  the  ways  to  get  complete  control  of  mastitis.  The  disease-causing 
bacteria  enter  the  cows  through  bruised  teats  or  udders. 

Cows  are  most  easily  bruised  by  leaving  milking  machines  on 
after  the  milk  flow  has  stopped,  by  confining  them  in  short,  crowded 
stalls  with  insufficient  bedding,  and  by  leaving  trash  piles  or  equip- 
ment around  that  may  injure  them. 

Since  mastitis  is  spread  by  many  different  germs,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  out  what  germ  is  present  by  means  of  a  laboratory 
test.   The  right  treatment  for  one  form  of  mastitis  may  not  give  satis- 
factory results  for  another,  says  Dr.  Woods. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Check  Wiring  Systems  for  Electrical  Safety 

URBANA — An  electrical  wiring  system  is  no  better  than  its 
weakest  link. 

0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  poorly  installed  new 
extension  or  repair  job  can  make  a  safe  wiring  system  hazardous.   Tem- 
porary wiring,  unnecessary  extension  cords  and  other  makeshift  installa- 
tions should  be  avoided. 

Even  the  best  wiring  systems  need  some  attention  now  and  then. 
Check  outside  wiring  often  for  broken  insulators,  frayed  insulation  and 
loose  or  sagging  wires  that  may  contact  trees  or  other  obstructions. 
Inside  the  buildings  watch  for  defective  outlets  or  switches,  loose 
clamps  at  junctions  and  damaged  insulation  or  worn  fixtures. 

Use  cords  with  asbestos  insulation  for  heating  appliances 
and  heavy  rubber- jacketed  cords  for  motor- operated  equipment.   Avoid 
unnecessary  kinking,  twisting,  knotting  or  exposure  to  heat  and 
mechanical  injury. 

Watch  circuit  loads  and  fusing.  When  a  fuse  blows,  something 
is  wrong — too  much  load  on  the  circuit  or  a  short  circuit  somewhere. 
Locate  and  remove  the  source  of  trouble  before  inserting  a  new  fuse. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

til  Vegetable  Gardens  Devoted  to  Research 

URBANA — "Research"  is  the  key  word  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois vegetable  gardens.   For  it  is  here  that  crop  scientists  develop 
new  varieties  and  improve  existing  ones  for  home  and  commercial  vege- 
table growers. 

Tomato  research  concerns  soft  fruit,  a  problem  familiar  to 
many  persons.   J.  P.  McCollum,  vegetable  crops  researcher,  explains 
that  soft  fruit  is  a  problem  because  it  does  not  handle  well.   McCollum 
is  seeking  what  causes  soft  tomatoes  and  is  focusing  his  attention  on 
how  water  produces  a  softening  effect. 

Sweet  corn  research  centers  around  the  heat  unit  theory. 
This  theory  is  tremendously  important  to  sweet  corn  growers,  particu- 
larly canning  companies.   It  lets  them  space  their  plantings  so  the 
corn  matures  at  successive  intervals  and  not  all  at  once,   several  en- 
vironmental factors  enter  into  the  operation  of  the  heat  unit  theory. 
One  of  these  is  soil  moisture.   C.  Y.  Arnold,  director  of  this  research, 
is  currently  studying  plant-moisture  relationships  in  relation  to  the 
heat  unit  theory. 

Few  people  realize  that  Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  horse- 
radish producing  states  in  the  U.  S.  UI  researchers  are  directing  their 
efforts  on  this  crop  toward  developing  new  and  better  varieties.   This 
is  a  relatively  new  practice  because  horse-radish  does  not  easily  pro- 
duce seed  and  only  recently  have  researchers  been  able  to  cross-breed 
it. 
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Add  Vegetable  Gardens  -  2 

Practically  every  homemaker  is  familiar  with  the  purplish 
color  found  in  asparagus.   Caused  by  an  anthocyanin  pigment,  it's 
unpopular  with  both  growers  and  canners  because  it  hides  the  normal 
green  color  of  fresh  asparagus  and  gives  a  brownish  color  to  the 
canned  product.   A.  E.  Thompson,  vegetable  crops  researcher,  is  devel- 
oping new  types  of  asparagus  that  do  not  produce  this  color  and  are 
rust  resistant. 

Lima  beans  are  also  getting  their  share  of  attention.  Most 
of  this  study  centers  around  a  breeding  program  that  is  developing  new 
varieties  better  adapted  to  Illinois  growing  conditions. 

The  vegetable  gardens  are  located  immediately  south  of  the 

vegetable  crops  greenhouses  on  the  main  Urbana  campus.  Visitors  are 

welcome  to  tour  the  gardens  at  their  leisure. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  August  15,  1958*  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Large  Crop  Estimates  Have  Little  Initial  Effect  on  Grain  Prices 

URBANA--Grain  prices  were  moderately  lower,  especially  for  new  crop  de- 
liveries, during  the  week  ending  August  15,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymous  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  Both  old  crop  corn  and  old  crop  soy- 
bean bids  held  firm. 

The  big  news  of  the  week  was  the  government  crop  estimates  released  on 
Monday.  Production  of  nearly  3.5  billion  bushels  of  corn  and  536  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  was  indicated.  Estimated  yield  of  corn  was  lj-7.5  bushels  an  acre,  up 
from  the  ii-5.1  estimate  made  on  July  1.  This  indicated  yield  is  .7  bushels  above 
last  year's  all-time  record. 

The  large  crop  estimates  had  little  initial  impact  on  prices.  Soybeans 
closed  fractionally  higher  and  corn  fractionally  lower  the  day  following  the  report. 

Total  production  of  feed  grains  is  now  estimated  at  Ikh  million  tons, 
up  from  last  year's  1^2  million  tons  and  about  13  million  tons  above  the  current 
rate  of  use. 

If  the  corn  crop  materializes  as  now  estimated,  it  will  be  the  third  year 
in  a  row  of  sharply  increased  yield. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  soybean  yield  has  averaged  21.1  bushels  an  acre 
with  the  record  yield  being  last  year's  23*1  bushels  an  acre.  Soybean  yields  show 
no  uptrend  in  national  average  yield  per  acre.  August  1  soybean  yield  estimates 
typically  vary  sharply  from  final  yield  estimates.  They  almost  always  change  sub- 
stantially. Starting  so  high  this  year  they  are  more  apt  to  go  down  than  up. 

It  seems  clear  at  this  time  that  1958  soybean  production  will  be  more  than 

large  enough  to  fill  all  requirements.  The  only  pertinent  question  is  how  large  the 

carryover  will  be.  At  this  time  it  looks  as  if  we  will  need  about  kdO  million 

bushels  for  processing,  export  and  seed  in  1958-59. 
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Old  crop  corn  remained  scarce,  pai~ticularly  in  Chicago.  Non-CCC  supplies 
are  very  small  forcing  some  tightness  in  the  September  contract. 

Oat  prices  have  been  essentially  steady  for  a  month  or  so  and  are  higher 
than  in  the  spring.  Oats  usually  advance  in  price  from  now  on  through  the  year. 
Supplies  of  oats  from  Canada  to  supply  the  eastern  feed  trade  are  relatively  light 
this  year,  so  that  there  should  be  a  good  shipping  demand  out  of  Chicago.  Local 
Illinois  conditions  show  liberal  supplies  but  the  total  picture  is  less  pessimistic 
regarding  prices. 
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JNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   ■   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Atomic  Radiation  Tests  on  Soybeans  Near  Completion 


URBANA — Research  workers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
nearing  completion  of  studies  to  find  out  the  effects  of  atomic  radi- 
ation for  producing  disease-resistant  soybeans, 

D.  W.  Chamberlain,  plant  disease  investigator  with  the  U.  S. 
Regional  Soybean  Laboratory,  reports  that  soybean  seed  was  irradiated 
three  years  ago  to  see  if  this  would  produce  disease-resistant  plants. 

So  far  Clark  and  Adams  have  been  eliminated  because  no  desir- 
able plants  resulted.   Harosoy,  Perry,  Blackhawk  and  Hawkeye  varieties 
are  undergoing  final  tests  this  year. 

Chamberlain  reports  that  they  have  selected  plants  from  a 

Korean  soybean  that  appears  to  resist  brown  stem  rot.   They  have  crossed 

one  of  these  to  a  susceptible  variety  to  see  if  the  cross  will  inherit 

the  disease  resistance. 

Three  introductions  of  soybeans  from  Manchuria  have  been  found 
resistant  to  bacterial  blight.   The  plant  breeders  have  crossed  these 
to  see  if  they  can  produce  disease-resistant  crosses. 

Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agron- 
omy south  Farm  on  September  11  will  see  the  Soybean  Disease  Nursery 
where  400  varieties  are  carefully  observed  and  selected  for  their  abil- 
ity to  resist  diseases.   This  will  be  only  one  of  18  points  of  interest 
on  the  tour  to  show  the  latest  developments  in  crops  and  soils  research. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

To  Discuss  Green  Chopping  at  Dairy  Day 

URBANA — Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  green  chopping  pas- 
ture for  dairy  cows  will  be  discussed  at  the  seventh  annual  Dairy  Day 
on  Thursday,  September  4,  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

An  exhibit  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  comparing 
green  chopping  of  pasture  with  rotational  grazing  during  the  1956  sea- 
son will  be  reviewed.  More  recent  experiments  during  the  summer  of 
1957  and  1958  comparing  green  chopping  with  feeding  silage  to  dairy 
cows  will  be  reviewed  in  considerable  detail. 

In  1957,  there  was  very  little  difference  in  either  the 
amount  of  forage  yield  per  acre  or  the  milk  production  obtained  from 
the  two  systems  of  harvesting  pasture.   The  results  of  the  1958  experi- 
ment will  be  available  during  the  morning  program  of  Dairy  Day. 

This  is  but  one  of  12  exhibits  that  will  be  on  display  at 

the  South  Lincoln  Avenue  Barns  during  the  morning.  Dairymen  may  start 

viewing  these  exhibits  at  9:00  a.m.   The  exhibits  will  be  manned  and 

discussed  periodically  from  10:00  a.m.  until  12:30  p.m. 

other  exhibits  will  feature  the  value  of  hybrid  sorghum  for 
silage,  milking  and  milk  handling  on  the  farm,  supplementing  various 
roughages,  pelleted  hay,  silage  for  young  dairy  calves,  milk  replacers 
for  young  dairy  calves,  legume  grass  preservatives,  feed  mixing  and 
handling  of  fe^d  for  cows  in  milking  parlors,  dairy  cattle  health,  and 
sterility  problems. 

Visitors  may  eat  lunch  in  the  Illini  Union  Cafeteria,  in  other 
nearby  restaurants,  or  they  may  bring  a  picnic  lunch  and  eat  in  Illini 
Grove.   Following  lunch  there  will  be  a  short  discussion  on  the  trends 
in  the  dairy  industry  followed  by  a  panel  discussion.   The  afternoon 
program  will  be  held  in  the  air-conditioned  Lincoln  Hall  Theater  lo- 
cated on  the  main  campus. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Announce  Five  Freshman  Ag  Scholarship  Winners 

URBANA — Five  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  freshmen  enter- 
ing the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  this  fall,  an- 
nounces Assistant  Dean  Cecil  D.  Smith, 

Three  students  will  receive  Smith-Douglass  scholarships  of 
$1,000  each.   They  are  John  P.  Lee,  Monmouth,  Warren  county;  jerry  B. 
Gustafson,  Cambridge,  Henry  county;  and  Lyle  A,  Pfeiffer,  Shelbyville, 
Shelby  county.   This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  Smith-Douglass,  manu- 
facturer of  agricultural  chemicals,  has  sponsored  these  scholarships 
at  the  UI. 

Two  scholarships  of  $500  each,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  the  National  Farm  Loan  Association  in  Illinois 
were  awarded  to  Larry  W.  Brown,  Elmwood,  Knox  county;  and  Gordon  L. 
Gullakson,  Serena,  LaSalle  county. 

All  five  of  these  young  men  ranked  near  the  top  of  their  high 
school  graduating  class  and  have  excellent  records  in  leadership  and 
activities. 

Winners  were  selected  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  Scholar- 
hip  Committee  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership,  farm  background, 
nd  financial  need. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

irrigation  Aids  Strawberries 

URBANA — Research  shows  that  irrigating  strawberries  increases 
yields  and  berry  size  and  promotes  more  abundant  runner  growth. 

These  facts  were  revealed  by  a  two-year  strawberry  irrigation 
study  at  the  University  of  Illinois,   Although  the  study  was  conducted 
to  see  how  supplemental  irrigation  affects  strawberries,  differences 
were  also  revealed  between  the  two  varieties  tested,  Howard  17  (Premier) 
and  vermilion. 

Here's  what  the  study  has  shown  so  fart 

In  1956  both  varieties  had  greater  yields  in  plots  that  re- 
ceived supplemental  irrigation  the  previous  growing  season.   Vermilion 
even  out-yielded  Howard  Premier  that  season,  but  not  significantly  so. 
However,  in  1957  Vermilion  yields  were  significantly  greater  than 
Howard  Premier,  reports  R.  K.  Simons,  UI  small  fruits  researcher. 

In  addition  to  differing  in  yields,  the  two  varieties  also 
differed  in  berry  size,  shape,  quality  and  runner  growth. 

Vermilion  yielded  larger  berries  and  maintained  a  better 

berry  size  throughout  the  1957  season  than  did  Howard  Premier.   Since 

Vermilion  berries  were  larger,  this  variety  had  a  greater  total  yield 

even  though  Howard  Premier  yielded  more  berries  per  plant. 

In  physical  appearance,  Howard  Premier  berries  were  abnormal 
in  size  and  shape  during  the  first  three  pickings  each  year.   Many  of 
the  early  berries  were  split  and  had  indentations.   From  a  market  stand- 
point, their  resulting  appearance  and  storage  life  were  undesirable. 

Both  varieties  produced  abundant  runner  growth  in  the  irri- 
gated plots.   But  when  drought  occurred  during  the  time  of  runner  for- 
mation, Vermilion  plants  failed  to  set  runners  without  irrigation. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(Editor's  note:   This  is  the  first  of  two  stories  covering 
the  work  of  the  Animal  Genetics  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.) 

Look  for  Causes  of  Pig  Embryo  Mortality 

URBANA — Current  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Animal 
Genetics  Laboratory  is  trying  to  find  out  why  so  many  baby  pigs  die 
before  they  are  born. 

About  one-third  of  the  pigs  that  start  to  grow  in  bred  sows 
die  before  the  litter  is  farrowed,  says  A.  V.  Nalbandov,  laboratory 
director.   Most  of  this  loss  happens  within  the  first  few  days  after 
breeding. 

Researchers,  knowing  that  embryo  mortality  is  also  present 
in  rats,  first  attacked  the  swine  problem  by  injecting  hundreds  of 
pregnant  rats  with  hormones  known  to  control  embryo  development.   They 
hoped  that  injection  of  one  or  a  combination  of  these  hormones  would 
decrease  the  embryo  mortality  rate. 

The  tests  revealed  that  embryo  mortality  decreased  when  the 
hormone  progesterone  was  injected.   Assuming  the  progesterone  would 
have  a  similar  effect  on  bred  sows,  researchers  then  bred  50  gilts, 
divided  them  into  10  groups  and  are  now  injecting  each  of  these  groups 
with  different  levels  of  progesterone  to  find  which  dosage  will  show 
the  greatest  decrease  in  embryo  mortality. 

Another  research  problem  now  being  attacked  in  the  laboratory, 
stems  from  experiments  with  dairy  cows  in  other  laboratories,  in  which 
fertilized  eggs  that  will  eventually  develop  into  calves  have  been 
transferred  from  pregnant  cows  to  unbred  cows. 
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Add  Look  for  Causes  of  Pig  Mortality  -  2 

When  such  an  operation  is  successful  the  egg  develops  in  the 
foster  mother  and  a  healthy  calf  is  born. 

Three  calves  have  actually  been  born  after  such  a  transfer 
at  the  university  of  Illinois.   Nalbandov  explains  that  the  operation 
also  is  usually  about  50  percent  effective  in  sheep. 

If  this  operation  is  perfected,  dairy  herd  owners  may  get  as 
many  as  10  to  14  calves  a  year  from  an  egg  donor  cow. 

A  major  problem  confronts  researchers  working  on  egg  transfer 
The  two  animals,  the  egg  donor  and  the  foster  mother,  must  be  in  exactl 
the  same  stage  of  the  heat  cycle  when  the  transfer  takes  place. 

The  tiny  egg  is  usually  taken  from  the  pregnant  cow  three  or 

four  days  after  she  is  bred.   The  transfer  to  the  foster  mother  cannot 

be  successful  unless  she  is  in  exactly  the  same  post-heat  stage  as  the 

mother  when  the  egg  is  implanted.   This  creates  a  problem  unless  the 

egg  can  be  ctcred  alive  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  pregnant 

cow  until  the  foster  mother  is  in  exactly  the  same  stage  of  the  heat 

cycle. 

Nalbandov  explains  that  the  primary  research  emphasis  of  the 
laboratory  is  on  studying  such  animal  and  poultry  reproduction  problems 
as  these. 

White  rats  and  the  guinea  pigs  are  the  work  horses  of  the  Animal 
Genetics  Laboratory.   Hundreds  of  these  small  rodents  are  used  each 
year  to  test  the  value  of  new  ideas  before  they  are  used  on  typical 
farm  animals. 

The  reason  is  simple.   Small  animals  are  less  expensive. 
Research  that  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  per  animal  if  tested  on 
actual  farm  livestock  can  be  done  for  a  few  dollars  on  a  rat.   And  many 
times,  hundreds  of  animals  are  involved  in  a  single  research  project. 

Everyone  welcomes  the  higher  income  and  extra  hours  of  leisure 
made  possible  by  new  scientific  developments  in  agriculture,  Nalbandov 
explains.   But  few  realize  how  many  hours  of  painstaking  research  work 
lie  behind  each  of  these  improvements. 
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(Editor's  note:  This  is  the  second  of  two  stories  covering 
the  work  of  the  Animal  Genetics  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.) 

Genetics  Researchers  Test  Hormone  Effects  on  Animals 

URBANA — Animal  genetics  researchers  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture  are  searching  for  a  hormone  injection  that 
will  make  hens  lay  more  eggs. 

A.  V.  Nalbandov,  director  of  the  Animal  Genetics  Laboratory, 
and  his  staff  know  that  some  hormone  or  group  of  hormones  secreted  by 
the  pituitary,  a  small  gland  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  egg  production.  When  this  gland  is  removed  from  hens  they 
cannot  lay  eggs. 

In  order  to  find  which  hormone  might  increase  egg  production, 
researchers  separate  the  different  components  of  the  pituitary  with  an 
ultra-centrifuge,  a  machine  that  works  much  the  same  as  a  large  turn- 
table spinning  at  great  speeds. 

If  a  large  chunk  of  coal  and  a  small  pebble  are  placed  on  the 
spinning  turntable,  the  pebble  because  of  its  lighter  weight  will  be 
thrown  off  at  a  slower  speed  than  the  heavier  coal. 

Spinning  at  great  speeds,  the  ultra-centrifuge  separates  the 

cells  contained  in  the  pituitary  into  different  parts  in  much  the  same 

way.   The  lighter  cells  separate  from  the  gland  at  relatively  slow 

speeds,  and  as  the  speed  increases  heavier  ones  separate  until  the 

pituitary  is  broken  up. 
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Add  Genetics  Researchers  -  2 

These  fractions  are  then  collected  separately  and  each  is 
injected  into  chickens  to  see  which  of  them  have  the  most  pronounced 
effect  on  egg  production. 

This  summer  other  poultry  researchers,  also  working  with  the 
ultra-centrifuge,  found  a  hormone  in  the  pituitary  that  controls  the 
chicken's  growth  rate.   This  hormone  was  discovered  long  ago  in  the 
pituitary  of  other  farm  animals  and  in  humans,  but  until  this  summer 
it  had  never  been  found  in  poultry. 

Finding  methods  of  storing  eggs  is  another  major  research 
problem  at  the  laboratory.  Working  with  bred  rabbits,  researchers  are 
attempting  to  develop  new  methods  of  keeping  eggs  alive  outside  of  the 
female  duct  system. 

Other  research  in  the  laboratory  also  deals  with  semen  stor- 
age. Researchers  working  on  artificial  insemination  in  swine  are 
trying  to  develop  new  methods  of  storing  boar  semen. 

Tests  show  that  many  less  artificially  bred  sows  become  preg- 
nant with  semen  stored  more  than  24  hours.   For  some  unknown  reason, 
live  boar  sperm  lose  their  fertilizing  ability  if  they  are  stored  for 
longer  periods  than  that. 

Laboratory  researchers  are  looking  for  a  diluter  which,  when 
mixed  with  semen,  will  maintain  sperm  fertility  beyond  the  24-hour 
period. 

These  experiments  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  type  of  re- 
search conducted  in  the  UI  Animal  Genetics  Laboratory.   It  is  important 
work  that  receives  little  attention  from  those  not  connected  with  the 
laboratory,  but  which  nevertheless  lays  the  groundwork  for  modern  sci- 
entific developments  in  agriculture. 
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Don't  Feed  silage  Sprayed  with  DDT 

URBANA — Corn  dusted  or  sprayed  with  DDT  should  not  be  made 
into  silage  and  fed  to  dairy  cattle. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Link  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  says  that  it  takes  at  least  three  months  after  appli- 
cation for  the  residual  effect  of  DDT  to  be  eliminated. 

If  the  corn  is  made  into  silage  before  this  time,  cattle  will 
store  some  of  the  insecticide  in  the  fatty  tissues  of  their  bodies. 
They  probably  won't  show  any  signs  of  poisoning,  but  they  will  give 
milk  that  is  contaminated,  warns  Dr.  Link. 

People  may  suffer  from  chronic  poisoning  by  drinking  milk  or 
eating  meat  and  eggs  that  are  contaminated  with  DDT  or  other  insecti- 
cides,  over  a  period  of  time  this  insecticide-contaminated  food  might 
cause  critical  impairment  of  organ  functions  and  especially  degenerative 
changes  in  the  liver. 

Some  insecticides,  used  at  recommended  dosages  and  in  accord- 
ance with  good  agricultural  practices,  leave  enough  residue  on  forage 
crops  so  that  some  is  stored  in  the  animal  or  excreted  in  milk  if  the 
forage  is  fed  to  livestock.   Pasture  or  grain  that  has  had  insecticide 
treatments  also  may  be  a  source  of  contamination  of  animal  products. 

DDT,  aldrin  and  lindane  present  the  greatest  hazard  to  public 
wealth  at  the  present  time.   Aldrin  and  lindane  do  not  have  a  persist- 
ant residue  and  crops  usually  are  free  of  these  insecticides  three 

/eeks  after  treatment. 

-more- 
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Public  Law  518  provides  for  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
for  insecticide  chemicals  in  or  on  raw  agricultural  commodities. 
These  commodities  include  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  nuts, 
eggs,  raw  milk,  meats  and  similar  agricultural  produce.   It  does  not 
include  foods  that  have  been  processed,  fabricated  or  manufactured  by 
cooking,  freezing,  dehydrating  or  milling. 

Many  insecticides  are  highly  poisonous  to  animals  and  must 
be  handled  carefully.  When  they  are  used  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions and  instructions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  state 
Agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  the  manufacturers,  however,  there 
is  little  danger  to  livestock, says  Dr.  Link. 

The  possibility  that  chemicals  may  contaminate  milk  and  meat 
products  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  application  of  insecti- 
cides to  forage  crops  and  to  farm  animals. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

TIPS  FOR  ILLINOIS  GARDENERS 

(Note  to  Editor:  This  is  the  final  column  for  this  season  of  Tips  for  Illinois 

Gardeners . ) 

Gibberellic  Acid,  the  Amazing  Plant  Growth  Stimulator 

by  C.  E.  Ackerman 
University  of  Illinois  Floriculture  Specialist 

URBANA--Many  flower  garden  enthusiasts  are  asking  questions  about  gib- 
berellic acid.  What  is  the  material?  How  is  it  applied  to  flowering  plants? 
What  concentration  is  used?  What  apparent  response  can  be  expected?  The  follow- 
ing information  will  help  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  a  plant-regulating  chemical  produced  by  the  fungus 
Gibberella  fujikuroi,  which  attacks  the  rice  plant  in  the  Orient.  For  commercial 
purposes,  the  fungus  is  grown  in  a  liquid  culture  medium  from  which  the  acid  is 
extracted.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  commonly  used  in  producing  antibiotics. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  sold  under  several  different  trade  names  and  in  vari- 
ous concentrated  forms  of  powder  or  liquid.  Dilute  concentrations  of  the  acid  are 
prepared  and  applied  to  the  plants  either  as  a  spray  or  as  a  paste.  As  a  spray, 
concentrations  of  the  acid  in  solution  can  range  from  1/8  to  300  ppm  (parts  per 
million),  depending  on  the  plant  material  to  be  treated.  As  a  paste,  a  1  percent 
concentration  of  the  acid  in  lanolin  is  commonly  used.  These  concentrated  commer- 
cial products  usually  have  detailed  instructions  for  preparing  and  applying  the 
diluted  acid. 

The  use  of  gibberellic  acid  as  a  plant  stimulant  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  acid  is  effective  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  many  annual  and  perennial  garden  flowers.  It  eliminates  dwarfism  in 
plants.  Many  house  plants  respond  well  to  treatment  with  the  acid,  and  it  is 
particularly  effective  in  speeding  the  growth  of  young  trees  and  slow-growing 

ornamental  plants. 
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Some  plants  are  more  sensitive  to  the  acid  than  others.  Generally  the 
stems  elongate  rapidly  and  the  leaves  "become  slightly  lighter  in  color  than  those 
of  the  untreated  plants.  Treated  plants  respond  most  readily  to  treatment  with  the 
acid  when  the  vegetative  buds  are  growing  and  the  shoots  are  still  very  small. 
Dry  seeds,  dormant  bulbs,  conns  and  roots  have  not  shown  any  response. 

Undesirable  effects,  such  as  spindly,  weak  growth  and  small,  poor-quality 
flowers  may  be  produced  in  plants  that  are  treated  with  strong  concentrations  of 
the  acid.  Small  amounts  and  low  concentration  produced  desirable  effects  on  most 
plants  that  were  treated. 

Gibberellic  acid  is  not  a  plant  food  material.  But  the  extra  growth 
rate  and  flower  size  of  the  plants  stimulated  by  it  will  probably  require  more 
water  and  fertilizer  elements,  especially  nitrogen,  than  the  untreated  plants  to 
support  continued  satisfactory  growth. 

Some  of  the  plants  that  respond  favorably  to  treatment  with  low  concen- 
trations of  the  acid  include  the  African  violet,  ageratum,  geranium,  hydrangea, 
petunia,  salvia  and  snapdragon.  Woody  plant  materials  that  respond  favorably 
include  English  boxwood,  maple,  rose,  spruce  and  the  tulip  trees. 
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Plan  Open  House  at  Morrow  Plots  on  September  11 

URBANA — Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  at  the  university  of  Illi- 
nois on  September  11  will  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  famous 
Morrow  Plots.   They  were  established  in  1876  and  are  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous soil  experiment  field  in  America. 

On  the  north  one-third  of  the  area,  visitors  will  see  the 
plots  where  corn  has  been  planted  continuously  for  83  years.   They  will 
see  corn  growing  that  has  received  no  treatment  in  all  this  time. 
For  the  last  12  years,  this  plot  has  averaged  only  24  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Visitors  will  also  see  the  plot  that  received  no  treatment 

until  1955.   That  year  the  agronomists  added  a  balanced  treatment  of 

lime,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.   Yields  on  this  plot  were  106 

bushels  to  the  acre  in  1957. 

On  the  center  of  the  plots,  the  research  workers  have  planted 
a  corn-oats  rotation.  With  no  treatment,  corn  has  averaged  only  36 
bushels  there  for  the  last  12  years.   On  that  part  where  they  have 
applied  a  manure- lime-phosphate  treatment  since  1904,  the  corn  averaged 
133  bushels  in  1957. 

9 

On  the  south  one-third  of  the  Morrow  Plots,  visitors  can  see 
where  corn,  oats  and  clover  have  been  planted  in  rotation  for  83  years. 
Even  without  other  soil  treatment,  corn  yields  have  averaged  68  bushels 
on  this  area  in  recent  years. 

The  Morrow  Plots  are  located  in  the  center  of  the  University 
campus  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Gregory  Drive  and  Mathews  Street  in 
Urbana.   Agronomy  Day  visitors  may  stop  between  9:00  and  10:00  a.m. 
before  joining  the  main  agronomy  farm  tour  or  in  the  afternoon  after 
leaving  the  agronomy  farm.   Special  visitor  parking  will  be  provided. 

On  the  main  agronomy  farm,  visitors  will  find  a  17-stop  tour 
showing  the  latest  research  developments  in  crops  and  soils.   All  in- 
terested persons  are  cordially  invited. 
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Milk  in  Calves '  Diet  Reduces  Stomach  and  Intestinal  Parasites 

URBANA — Research  indicates  it  is  possible  to  avoid  early 
stomach  and  intestinal  worm  treatments  in  calves  by  continuing  milk 
in  their  diet. 

Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture findings  that  calves  on  milk  harbor  fewer  of  several  common  specie 
of  worms. 

In  one  test,  calves  on  milk  plus  grain  and  hay  were  compared 

with  calves  that  had  been  weaned  at  12  to  16  weeks.   All  calves  were 

infected  artificially  with  larvae  of  large  stomach  worms  and  then 

killed  a  month  later.   The  milk- fed  calves  gained  better  and  had  fewer 

worms  at  time  of  slaughter. 

Tests  with  calves  on  pasture  showed  no  significant  differenc 
in  number  of  stomach  worms  when  the  calves  were  slaughtered,  but  those 
on  milk  had  fewer  small  and  large  intestinal  worms. 

The  U.S.D.A.  researchers  also  found  that  unweaned  lambs  had 
far  fewer  worms  than  weaned  ones  when  both  were  exposed  to  natural  in- 
fection.  Pigs  fed  skim  milk  expelled  worms  and  made  better  gains  than 
pigs  receiving  no  milk. 

Researchers  have  no  definite  explanation  for  milk's  effect 
on  parasites,  Fryman  says.   One  possibility  is  that  milk  reduces 
stomach  acidity  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  worms. 
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August  Days  speed  up  Illinois  "Cornfield  Factory"  Activity 

URBANA — Have  you  ever  seen  a  factory  in  an  Illinois  cornfield: 
Most  everyone  has,  although  the  factories  may  have  gone  unrecognized. 

Every  corn  plant  can  be  considered  a  complex  factory,  even 
more  complicated  than  the  largest  automobile  assembly  line,  according 
to  University  of  Illinois  agronomists. 

Right  now  these  corn  factories  are  working  at  top  speed. 
With  the  help  of  bright  sunlight  during  hot  August  days,  the  plant 
factories  are  busy  converting  raw  materials  from  the  soil  and  air  into 
the  grain  that  will  be  harvested  this  fall. 

The  manufacturing  process  of  the  corn  plant  contains  many 
secrets  that  plant  scientists  have  not  yet  uncovered.   But  basically 
here  is  what  is  going  on  in  these  factories  in  Illinois  cornfields. 

The  corn  factory  takes  in  water  and  certain  minerals  from 
the  soil,  and  carries  them  throughout  the  plant  by  a  complicated  piping 
system.   In  addition,  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  light  energy 
from  the  sun  are  soaked  up  by  the  leaves.   These  raw  materials  give 
the  corn  manufacturing  machinery  which  plant  scientists  call  chloro- 
plasts  the  necessary  materials  to  work  with. 

Chloroplasts  are  tiny  energy  converters,  so  small  that  nearly 
10,000  of  them  could  be  placed  side  by  side  between  the  inch  markings 
of  a  ruler.   They  take  the  basic  raw  materials,  and  by  a  process  not 
entirely  understood  turn  out  certain  chemical  compounds.   These  com- 
pounds, including  sugars  and  amino  acids,  are  the  building  blocks  of 

the  corn  grain. 
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Add  Days  Speed  Up  Activity  -  2 

Illinois  agronomists  point  out  that  even  though  this  manu- 
facturing process  is  remarkable  in  itself,  the  corn  factory  does  even 
more.   It  is  able  to  maintain  its  own  machinery  and  to  replace  that 
machinery  when  it  is  worn  out,  all  without  interrupting  the  manufactur- 
ing process. 

To  complete  this  process,  the  sugars  and  amino  acids  producec 
by  the  chloroplasts  are  carried  by  the  sap  stream  throughout  the 
assembly  line  of  the  corn  factory.   There  they  are  put  together  and 
become  the  finished  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteins  in  the  corn  grain 
now  developing  or  filling  on  the  cob.  Excess  water  is  transpired,  or 
given  off  as  vapor  from  the  leaves  and  other  plant  surfaces. 

In  a  process  as  complicated  as  this,  the  agronomists  warn 
that  many  things  can  go  wrong.   The  plants  may  not  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  nutrients  from  the  soil  to  use  as  raw  materials,  or  they  may 
be  damaged  by  insects,  diseases  or  severe  weather. 

During  dry  years  the  water  supply,  which  makes  up  about  90 
percent  of  the  growing  corn  plant,  may  be  short.   The  corn  factory  can 
work  at  top  speed  to  produce  top  yields  only  if  there  is  no  shortage 
of  any  of  these  raw  materials. 

Considering  the  wide  variations  in  growing  conditions  in  Il- 
linois, the  corn  factories  do  a  fine  job,  the  agronomists  report.   Then, 
as  summer  days  fade  and  fall  arrives,  the  activity  in  the  corn  factory 
slows  down. 

When  the  moisture  in  the  grain  gets  down  to  26-30  percent, 
the  point  of  maturity- is  reached.   This  marks  the  end  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process  for  the  year,  after  which  no  more  carbohydrates,  fats  or 
proteins  are  added  to  the  corn  grain. 
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Add  Days  Speed  Up  Activity  -  3 

Soon  the  corn  pickers  will  move  in,  and  the  products  of 

another  year  of  manufacturing  will  be  harvested  for  use  by  man  and 

animals.   But  we  can  be  sure  that  next  spring  another  manufacturing 

season  will  get  underway  in  Illinois  cornfields,  and  once  again  the 

corn  factories  will  produce  at  top  speed  to  help  feed  the  world. 
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URBANA — PREPARING  THE  MORROW  PLOTS  FOR  VISITORS  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  L.  B.  Miller,  university  of  Illinois  agronomist, hangs  up  the 
sign  showing  the  latest  yields  obtained  on  the  continuous  corn  plots. 
■The  Morrow  Plots  on  the  University  campus  are  the  oldest  continuous 
soil  experimental  plots  in  America.   Visitors  are  invited  to  stop  by 
the  plots  when  they  come  to  Agronomy  Day  on  the  University's  Agronomy 
Farm. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  August  22,  195&,   is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Grain  Prices  Steady  to  Strong  for  Immediate  Shipment 

URBANA — Grain  prices  were  steady  to  strong  for  immediate  shipment,  but 
again  moderately  weak  for  new  crop  delivery.  Premiums  for  immediate  shipment  were 
large  with  old  crop  corn  27  to  30  cents  over  new,  and  old  soybeans  20  cents  over  new, 
according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymous,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. 

Carryover  of  non-CCC  corn  and  soybeans  will  be  quite  small.  At  this  time 
the  trade  is  heavily  dependent  on  CCC  sales  of  corn  for  current  needs.  Number  2 
corn  is  selling  10  cents  over  the  September  future  and  on  August  19,  1^  million 
bushels  of  September  futures  contracts  were  still  open.  Only  1.3  million  bushels 
of  non-CCC  corn  were  available  for  delivery. 

Bids  to  farmers  for  December  delivery  of  corn  are  down  to  about  97  cents 
a  bushel,  basis  No.  2.  This  is  below  last  year's  low.  With  the  memory  of  the  25 
to  30  cent  price  increase  that  occurred  last  year  fresh  in  sellers'  minds,  it  is 
questionable  how  much  corn  they  will  sell  at  less  than  $1.00. 

Chicago  stocks  of  oats  are  up  to  5.6  million  bushels,  but  receipts  have 
declined  to  low  levels.  Except  for  last  year  this  is  a  small  stock  of  oats.  The 
movement  of  oats  out  of  Chicago  this  year  should  be  large.  The  Canadian  crop  is 
small  and  prices  are  high  in  relation  to  Chicago  so  that  Chicago  should  not  receive 
any  oats  from  Canada  this  year.  Usually  a  substantial  share  of  the  eastern  U.  S. 
market  for  oats  is  supplied  from  Canada.  Thi6  competition  should  be  lacking  this 
year  so  that  the  shipping  demand  should  be  large. 

Very  large  stocks  of  non- government  wheat  have  been  built  up  at  Chicago. 
This  surplus  in  addition,  to  a  crop  about  500  million  bushels  larger  than  total  needs, 
is  going  to  act  as  a  heavy  depressant  on  wheat  prices  for  some  time  to  ccme. 
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The  American  Soybean  Association  and  National  Soybean  Processors  Associa- 
tion annual  meetings  were  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa  this  week.  Most  listeners  at 
that  meeting  came  away  with  the  picture  of  a  serious  over-supply  of  fats  and  oils 
in  the  world  and  an  increasing  scarcity  of  high-protein  concentrates.  One-half  of 
the  soybean  economy  is  very  healthy,  the  other  half  is  sick. 

Those  attending  this  meeting  at  one  session  were  asked  to  guess  what  the 

national  average  farm  price  of  1958  crop  soybeans  would  be.  The  guesses  ranged 

from  $1.86  to  $2.30,  with  an  average  of  $2.07.  Illinois  prices  will  be  above  the 

national  average. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Young  Illinois  Farmer  Leaves  for  IFYE  Assignment  Overseas 


URBANA — Harold  E.  Harms,  Route  2,  onarga,  will  fly  to 
Nicaragua  on  August  28  for  a  six-month  stay  under  the  International 
Farm  Youth  Exchange.   He  will  live  with  farm  families  in  that  Central 
American  country. 

Harms  will  be  returning  the  visit  of  Luis  Marciano,  a 
Nicaraguan  exchangee  who  was  in  Illinois  earlier  this  year. 

The  trips  of  Harms  and  Marciano  were  made  possible  in  part 
by  a  grant  to  the  National  4-H  Foundation  from  the  olin  Mathieson  Chemi- 
cal Corporation.   IFYE  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  the  Foundation. 

Harms  is  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week  attending  an  orienta- 
tion program  to  help  him  prepare  for  his  experience  in  Nicaragua.   In 
Washington  he  is  part  of  a  group  of  16  IFYE  delegates  who  are  preparing 
to  leave  for  seven  different  countries. 

The  IFYE  program  began  in  1948  when  17  young  people  went  to 
seven  European  countries  and  six  young  people  from  two  countries  came 
here.   During  the  first  10  years — this  is  IFYE's  10th  anniversary — a 
total  of  894  U.S.  delegates  went  abroad  while  1,032  came  here. 

More  than  8,000  U.S.  farm  families  have  served  as  hosts  to  the 
young  ambassadors  from  abroad.   Through  1957  Illinois  had  sent  33  dele- 
gates.  During  this  time  Illinois  farm  families  opened  their  homes  to  89 
exchangees  from  other  lands. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Use  Both  Brains  and  Brawn  for  Lifting 

URBANA — Too  many  muscles  and  too  little  thought  about  how 
you  use  them  can  mean  a  sprained  back  when  you  lift  heavy  objects, 
warns  0,  L.  Hogsett  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Your  body,  like  any  tool  or  machine  must  be  used  right  if  it 
is  to  remain  undamaged.   Never  bend  at  the  waist  when  you're  reaching 
down  to  lift  a  heavy  object.   This  puts  a  severe  strain  on  back  and 
stomach  muscles  and  may  even  cause  a  hernia. 

Instead,  let  your  leg  muscles  do  the  work,  Hogsett  suggests. 
Keep  your  back  straight  and  bend  your  legs,  and  make  sure  you  have 
good  footing  and  a  good  grip.   Lift  gradually  and  deliberately. 

Using  skids,  hoists,  a  hand  truck  or  other  mechanical  lifting 

aid  isn't  a  sign  of  laziness,  it's  just  using  your  head  to  save  your 

back.   Survey  your  lifting  jobs  and  do  a  little  more  planning.   In 

that  way  you  can  often  cut  down  the  amount  of  lifting  you  have  to  do. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
(With  Picture  and  Outlines) 
Soil  Scientists  Measure  Soil  Moisture  With  Atomic  Energy 

URBANA — Most  Illinois  farmers  will  admit  that  they've  had 
plenty  of  rain  this  summer  without  looking  at  their  rain  gauges. 

But  University  of  Illinois  soil  scientists  are  finding  that 
the  most  accurate  way  to  study  the  intricate  changes  in  soil  moisture 
at  different  depths  is  to  use  a  neutron  meter.   This  apparatus  operates 
with  the  aid  of  radioactive  radium  and  beryllium. 

To  use  the  neturon  meter,  research  workers  bore  a  hole  into 
the  soil  about  six  feet  deep  and  insert  a  thin  metal  pipe  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.   Then  they  slip  the  instrument  inside  the  pipe  and 
move  it  up  and  down  to  make  readings  at  any  desired  depth.   They  make 
readings  about  once  a  week  but  could  do  it  more  often  if  they  wanted 
to. 

D.  B.  Peters,  area  supervisor  of  soil  and  water  conservation 

research,  reports  that  they  have  started  a  new  project  this  year  to 

study  use  of  water  by  soybeans.   In  late  June  the  researchers  covered 

the  soil  on  one  plot  of  soybeans  with  plastic  sheets  so  that  no  more 

rainfall  could  reach  the  soil. 

The  newly  acquired  neutron  meter  was  used  to  measure  the 
soil  moisture  on  the  plot  receiving  rainfall  and  the  one  covered  with 
plastic. 

Similar  studies  on  water  use  by  corn  were  carried  out  in  1956 
and  1957.   The  researchers  gained  valuable  information  about  water  use 
and  evaporation  losses  in  these  experiments. 

Peters  reports  that  farmers  attending  Agronomy  Day  on  Sep- 
tember 11  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  farm  will  see  the  soy- 
beans used  in  these  experiments  and  hear  about  the  findings  up  to  that 
time. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Expect  Near  1,000  for  State  Farm  Management  Tour 

URBANA — Nearly  1,000  farmers  and  others  interested  in  modern 
efficient  hog  production  are  expected  for  the  Illinois  Farm  Management 
Tour  next  Wednesday,  September  3,  at  the  Albert  Gelbach  farm  near 
Lincoln. 

D.  F.  Wilken,  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  spe- 
cialist and  tour  chairman,  reports  that  about  500  reservations  for  the 
pork  barbecue  luncheon  have  already  been  received. 

Tour  visitors  will  see  a  modern,  efficient  280-acre  hog 
farm  producing  1,500  hogs  a  year.  Well  arranged  central  farrowing  and 
pasture  layouts  make  possible  high  production  per  man.  Wilken  reports 
that  the  Gelbach  farm  produces  $76  an  acre  more  than  similar  hog  farms 
and  yet  costs  are  only  $42  an  acre  more  than  the  others. 

The  tour  farm  is  located  five  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln  on 
Illinois  route  121  and  then  2  1/2  miles  west  on  the  Chestervale  blacktop 
road,   signs  will  be  posted  to  direct  visitors  to  the  farm. 

Luncheon  reservations  must  be  made  by  Saturday,  August  30, 
with  D.  F.  Wilken,  450  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana.   Tickets  are  $1.50  each 
and  must  be  picked  up  at  the  farm  by  10:30  a.m.   Visitors  may  also  bring 
their  own  lunches  if  they  wish. 

The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Manage- 
ment Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Leptospirosis  May  Come  From  Polluted  Stream 

URBANA — Many  cases  of  leptospirosis  have  been  traced  to  a 
polluted  stream,   says  Dr.  L.  E.  Hanson  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Leptospirosis  is  a  disease  that  causes  considerable  losses 
in  swine,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  states.   These  losses  are  the 
result  of  reduced  gains  and  milk  production,  abortions  and  death  of 
animals. 

A  major  reservoir  host  in  most  localities  appears  to  be  swine 
Infected  swine  excrete  the  organism  in  their  urine,  contaminating 
puddles  and  streams.   Cattle  and  swine  that  have  access  to  these 
streams  may  become  infected  by  drinking  and  wading  in  the  water. 

Live  organisms  have  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  some  swine 

up  to  one  year  after  the  initial  infection.   Organisms  are  shed  in  the 

urine  of  other  animals  and  man,  but  seldom  if  ever  for  such  an  extended 

period.   Leptospira  have  been  isolated  from  cattle  as  long  as  four 

months  after  the  first  illness. 

Although  leptospira  germs  are  easily  destroyed  by  sunlight, 
high  temperature,  drying  and  common  disinfectants,  they  can  live  for 
considerable  periods  of  time  in  puddles  and  slow-moving  streams. 

When  there  are  signs  that  the  disease  has  attacked  an  animal 
or  herd,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  a  veterinarian,  says 
Dr.  Hanson.   But  it  is  better  to  prevent  leptospirosis  through  careful 
management  procedures  than  to  try  to  treat  it  after  the  disease  has  be- 
come established. 

If  special  attention  is  given  to  avoiding  contacts  with  in- 
fected animals  or  waste,  many  outbreaks  can  be  avoided.   Both  cattle 
and  swine  should  be  blood- tested  for  leptospirosis.   Only  animals  from 
herds  with  negative  leptospirosis  tests  should  be  considered  for  herd 
additions,  advises  Dr.  Hanson. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Is  Silage  a  Good  Feed  for  Dairy  Calves? 

URBANA — The  old  question  whether  or  not  to  feed  large  amounts 
of  silage  to  young  dairy  calves  will  be  discussed  at  the  seventh 
annual  Dairy  Day  to  be  held  Thursday,  September  4,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.   Dr.  K.  E.  Gardner  will  discuss  in  detail  a  recently  com- 
pleted experiment  involving  three  groups  of  calves  fed  on  three  differ- 
ent roughages. 

Each  of  the  calves  in  the  three  groups  was  fed  350  pounds  of 
milk  until  they  were  about  8  weeks  old.   In  addition,  they  received 
a  19  percent  total  protein  calf  starter  fed  ad  libitum  up  to  3  pounds 
daily  for  the  high  testing  breeds  and  up  to  4  pounds  daily  for  the 
lower  testing  breeds. 

One  group  of  calves  received  second-cutting  alfalfa  hay,  the 
second  group  received  alfalfa  silage  made  at  the  same  time  the  alfalfa 
hay  was  made  and  from  the  same  field,  and  the  third  group  received  corn 
silage. 

Gardner  will  report  no  significant  difference  in  body  weight 
gains  for  the  calves  in  the  three  groups.   The  calves  getting  the 
alfalfa  hay  made  slightly  greater  gains,  due  in  part  to  the  slightly 
higher  average  birth  weight  of  this  group.   The  total  digestible  nutri- 
ent requirement  per  pound  of  gain  was  almost  identical  in  the  three 
groups. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  do  not  suggest  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  stop  feeding  hay  to  young  calves,  since  it  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  them,  and  the  silages  are  not  a  better  source  of  nutrients. 
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Add  Dairy  Day  -  2 

However,  when  hay  quality  is  poor,  a  good  grade  of  silage  can  help  to 
make  up  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  poor  quality  hay. 

This  is  but  one  of  12  exhibits  that  will  be  shown  at  the 
South  Lincoln  Avenue  Dairy  Barns  during  the  morning  Dairy  Day  program, 
other  exhibits  will  feature  milking  and  milk-handling  problems  on  the 
farm,  feeding  pelleted  hay  to  cows,  feeding  green  chop  pasture  comparer 
with  silage  feeding,  dairy  farm  mechanization,  dairy  cattle  health 
and  forage  and  forage-handling  problems.   All  exhibits  will  be  in 
operation  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

The  afternoon  program  will  start  at  1:45  p.m.  in  air- 
conditioned  Lincoln  Hall  Theater.   There  will  be  a  short  discussion  on 
trends  in  the  dairy  industry  followed  by  a  panel  discussion. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Guernsey  Cow  Wins  1958  Junior  Milking  Derby 


URBANA — A  registered  Guernsey  cow  named  Sultan  Smilin  Lela, 
owned  by  12-year-old  Patti  Ann  Read  of  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  won  the 
1958  milking  derby  conducted  by  the  Junior  Department  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair. 

This  two-year-old  cow  outproduced  a  record  field  of  28  other 
cows  over  the  five-day  period  covered  in  this  event,  according  to 
G.  W.  Harpestad,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture.   In  addition  to  winning  the  milking  derby, 
this  cow  was  also  judged  the  grand  champion  female  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  in  the  Junior  Show. 

Runner-up  in  the  milking  derby  was  a  Brown  Swiss  owned  by 
Karl  Pfeiffer,  Forrest  City.   Third  place  was  won  by  a  Holstein  owned 
by  Linus  Schrage,  Trenton.   Placing  fourth  was  an  Ayrshire  owned  by 
Charlotte  Ann  Barnard,  Canton,  and  in  fifth  place  was  a  Holstein  owned 
by  Leslie  Howard,  Dundee. 

The  milking  derby  is  conducted  annually  by  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment at  the  state  Fair  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  high  production 
and  its  correlation  with  good  type.   The  milk  is  weighed  and  tested 
for  butterfat  each  day,  and  10  points  are  awarded  for  each  pound  of 
butterfat  produced.   Production  of  immature  entries  is  corrected  to 
maturity  by  the  use  of  standard  factors.   In  addition,  two  points  are 
awarded  for  every  10  days  that  a  cow  has  been  in  milk  over  40  days. 
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Outlines: 

TO  MEASURE  SOIL  xMOISTURE  WITH  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  Clarence  Hayden,  engineer- 
ing helper  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agronomy  farm,  uses  this 
neutron  meter.   This  is  one  of  the  first  times  that  soil  scientists 
have  used  this  equipment  for  research  in  water  use  by  crops.   Agronomy 
Day  visitors  on  September  11  will  see  and  hear  some  of  the  results  of 
this  research. 
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(Note  to  Editors r   Attached  is  a  complete  list  of  students  who  have 

received  sears  Roebuck  scholarships  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.) 
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rea  student  Wins  scholarship  to  UI 

URBANA — ,  of  ,  is  one  of  22 

freshmen  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
this  fall  who  has  received  a  Sears  Roebuck  scholarship. 

in  announcing  the  awards,  C.  D.  Smith,  assistant  dean  of  the 
college,  noted  that  this  marks  the  23rd  consecutive  year  in  which  the 
sears  Roebuck  Foundation  has  sponsored  scholarships  for  worthy  students 
entering  the  UI.   These  scholarships  range  in  value  from  $100  to  $275. 

Gilbert  M.  Knap,  of  illiopolis,  is  receiving  a  special  Sears 

sophomore  award  of  $250  this  year.   He  was  one  of  the  freshman  award 

winners  last  year. 
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SEARS  ROEBUCK  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS 


Name 
Ralph  Eugene  Davis 
Dickie  Joe  Blakemore 
Robert  Arthur  Senior 
Delbert  T.  Dahl 
Larry  Dean  Duies 
Larry  Wayne  Ebersohl 
Duane  E.  Haning 
Kenneth  Dean  Hohlbaugh 
Nolan  E.  McKi trick 
George  Harl  Rankin,  Jr. 
James  Howard  schoonaert 
Robert  Earl  Sipp 
Arthur  Dale  Twietmeyer 
Charles  William  Washburn 
Walter  Clarence  Crackel 
Norman  David  Houser 
Jay  Paul  Mitchell 
James  A,  Burns 
Carol  Ann  ostrom 
Mary  Jane  Geheber 
Judith  Kay  McClane 
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Home  Town 
R.  R.  1,  Monmouth,  Illinois 
Olive  Branch,  Illinois 
R.  R.  2,  Momence,  Illinois 
LaHarpe,  Illinois 
R.  R.  3,  Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Grand  Tower,  Illinois 
Minier,  Illinois 
Mt.  Erie,  Illinois 
Box  187,  Kinmundy,  Illinois 
Waynesville,  Illinois 
507  Jackson,  Washington,  Illinois 
Dunlap,  Illinois 
R.  R.  1,  Frankfort,  Illinois 
Brownstown,  Illinois 
Box  25,  R.  R.  3,  Albion,  Illinois 
R.  R.  1,  Freeport,  Illinois 
R.  R.  1,  Mahomet,  Illinois 
R.  R.  1,  Bourbonnais,  Illinois 
Williamsfield,  Illinois 
Ransom,  Illinois 
Box  292,  Cornell,  Illinois 
30- 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dwarf  Hybrid  Corn  Testing  Continues 

URBANA — Seed  production  in  four  of  the  most  promising  dwarf 
hybrids  developed  by  the  university  of  Illinois  has  been  stepped  up 
this  year,  according  to  corn  breeder  Earl  Leng.   If  this  program  is 
successful,  we  should  have  enough  seed  to  plant  10,000  to  15,000  acres 
in  1959,  he  reports. 

Dwarf  hybrids  that  showed  the  most  promise  in  small  tests 
during  1956  and  1957  are  undergoing  extensive  tests  this  summer.   If 
they  perform  well,  some  of  them  may  also  be  released  for  seed  increase. 

These  dwarf  hybrids  are  looked  upon  with  great  anticipation 
because  their  short,  stiff  stalk  and  low  ear  placements  make  them  re- 
sistant to  stalk  breaking  and  root  lodging.   The  plants  stand  about 
five  feet  tall,  and  the  ears  hang  only  18  to  24  inches  above  the  ground. 

Illidwarf  513,  the  dwarf  version  of  the  popular  U.  S.  13 
normal  hybrid,  has  consistently  had  less  than  10  percent  of  its  stalks 
break  in  the  Illinois  tests.   Under  some  of  the  same  conditions,  50  to 
60  percent  of  the  stalks  of  normal  hybrids  have  broken  over. 

So  far  dwarf  hybrid  yields  have  fallen  about  10  percent  under 
those  of  comparable  normal  hybrids  when  hand  harvested.   But  limited 
machine  harvest  tests  suggest  that  dwarfs  should  show  much  less  harvest 
loss. 

Visitors  to  Agronomy  Day  at  the  University  Agronomy  South 
Farm  on  September  11  will  see  some  of  the  dwarf  hybrids  now  being 
developed  by  Illinois  corn  breeders  and  also  by  several  seed  companies. 

AH  interested  persons  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


September  3 

September  h 

September  5 
September  8 

September  10 
September  10-11 
September  11 

September  13 

September  15 

September  27- 
October  k 

September  29-30 

October  6-12 
October  31 
November  7 
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AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Farm  Management  Tour.  Albert  Gehlbach  farm,  Lincoln, 
Logan  County.  Tours  begin  at  9  a.m.  CDT- 

Dairy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Registration  from 
9  to  10  a.m.  CDT,  Lincoln  Avenue  Dairy  Barns. 

Sale  of  Performance -Tested  Boars,  Logan  County,  Lincoln. 

State  Sale  of  Performance -Tested  Boars  (outstanding  boars 
selected  from  the  12  swine  testing  stations).  Exposition 
Gardens  at  Peoria. 

Sale  of  Performance-Tested  Boars,  Bureau  County,  La  Moille. 

National  Stockyards  *J-H  Beef  Marketing  Day,  East  St.  Louis. 

Agronomy  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Tours  begin  at 
Agronomy  South  Farm  at  9:3°  a«m»  CDT. 

Sale  of  Performance-Tested  Boars,  Clark  County,  Martinsville. 

Sale  of  Performance -Tested  Boars,  Ford  County,  Melvin. 


National  Dairy  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Regional  *j~H  Tractor-Driving  Contest,  Illinois  State  Fairgrounds, 
Springfield. 

International  Dairy  Show,  Chicago. 

Sheep  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Illinois  Farm  Management  Tour  shows  Top  Efficiency  at  Gehlbach  Farm 

LINCOLN,  111. — For  the  thousand  or  more  farmers  who  gathered 
here  at  the  Albert  Gehlbach  farm  today,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  see  another  such  well  organized,  efficient  and  ingenious  hog 
business  as  this  one. 

On  this  280-acre  farm  producing  about  1,500  hogs  a  year,  the 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau  Farm  Management  Association,  cooperating  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  held  this  year's  tour. 

Just  as  important  as  the  number  of  hogs  Gehlbach  produces 
are  the  highly  efficient  methods  he  uses.   During  the  past  six  years 
he  has  raised  twice  as  many  hogs  as  producers  on  similar  farms.   But 
his  costs  have  averaged  only  half  again  as  much. 

He  has  weaned  eight  pigs  per  litter  while  most  farmers  have 
averaged  only  seven.   He  has  cut  his  death  losses  to  one  percent  while 
similar  farms  have  averaged  about  1.6  percent.   His  feed  costs  have 
averaged  61  cents  less  for  every  100  pounds  of  hogs  raised;  and  his 
return, 94  cents  more  for  every  100  pounds  of  pork  sold.   He  has  received 
$130  above  feed  costs  on  every  litter  while  similar  hog  farmers  have 
wade  about  $84. 
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High  crop  yields  also  help  to  explain  Gehlbach' s  successful 
operation.   He  has  averaged  91  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  for  the  last 
six  years  compared  with  74  bushels  on  similar  farms. 

High  volume  and  efficient  production  on  this  farm  provide 
the  Gehlbach  family  with  a  standard  of  living  as  good  as  can  be  found 
on  almost  any  farm  in  Illinois,  according  to  D.  F.  VJilken,  University 
of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist  and  chairman  of  the  tour. 

Here  are  the  features  that  seemed  to  attract  widest  interest 
among  tour  visitors: 

Gehlbach  built  one  of  the  first  farm  grain  driers  and  has 
used  it  every  year  since  1946,   He  has  also  used  a  picker-sheller  since 
the  early  1940* s.   He  can  move  grain  to  any  desired  position  for  proces- 
sing by  means  of  a  gravity  flow  from  overhead  bins  or  with  auger  eleva- 
tors. 

Gehlbach  saves  money  by  buying  wet  grain  at  harvest  and  drying 
it  in  his  own  plant.   This  equipment  can  dry  50  bushels  of  corn  from 
23  to  14  percent  moisture  in  an  hour.   He  estimates  his  drying  cost  at 
2  1/2  to  3  cents  a  bushel. 

Gehlbach* s  feed  mixing  and  grinding  layout  also  attracted 
wide  interest,   one  big  labor-saver  was  location  of  the  scales  in  the 
feed  room  and  storage  area  so  that  both  loaded  and  empty  wagons  could 
be  v/eighed  without  moving  them.   A  homemade  scale  bin  that  had  a  small 
spring  scale  for  reading  the  weight  proved  a  real  eye-catcher.   Arrange- 
ments for  grain  to  move  automatically  from  the  scale  bin  directly  to 
the  hammer  mill,  to  the  feed  mixer  and  into  the  powered  feed  wagon 
showed  real  planning  to  save  time  and  labor, 
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Out  on  the  finishing  floor,  visitors  saw  an  800-bushel  home- 
made self-feeder  42  feet  long.  The  cement  bottom  will  never  wear  out. 
Its  location  next  to  the  feed  storage  made  a  handy  setup. 

Special  equipment  devised  by  Gehlbach  showed  the  ingenuity 
he  uses  in  this  large-scale  hog  enterprise.   He  displayed  a  litter 
trailer  to  move  the  hogs  to  clean  ground.   Another  man  demonstrated 
a  one-man  castrating  outfit. 

Water  piped  to  all  fields  can  be  used  the  year  round.   In 
winter,  butane  gas  heaters  are  used  in  the  fields  to  keep  the  waterers 
from  freezing.   Automatic  waterers  were  in  use  for  the  summer. 

For  handling  and  sorting  hogs,  Gehlbach  showed  a  woven  wire 
catching  corral  about  four  feet  wide  along  one  side  of  the  main  alley 
in  the  field. 

Farrowing  and  feeding  arrangements  show  some  of  the  latest 
ideas  in  scientific  hog  production.   Gehlbach  farrows  105  to  110  litters 
in  three  distinct  groups  from  January  to  April.   In  addition,  he  farrows 
35  litters  in  June  and  35  more  in  August. 

Every  sow  has  her  pigs  in  farrowing  stall  or  crate.   Farrow- 
ing house  temperatures  are  carefully  controlled.   In  one  set  of  crates, 
the  sows  are  fed  and  watered  right  in  the  crate  and  never  taken  outside. 

After  leaving  the  farrowing  house,  pigs  go  to  growing  pens 
that  hold  two  or  three  litters  per  pen  until  weaned. 

After  weaning  at  three  to  five  weeks  old,  the  pigs  go  to 
Pasture.   At  180  pounds,  shoats  go  from  pasture  to  finishing  floor. 
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Gehlbach  feeds  complete  rations.   The  basic  ration  is  corn 
and  soybean  meal  with  vitamins  and  antibiotics  added  to  it.   Sweeteners 
and  tempters  are  used  in  starter  rations.   The  protein  content  of  ra- 
tions is  decreased  as  pigs  get  older,   starter  rations  contain  20  per- 
cent protein,  final  rations  only  10  percent. 

The  boars  are  all  hybrid  crosses.  All  sows  have  herd  records. 
Five  to  six  boars  breed  the  spring  litters.   Gehlbach  allows  a  time 
interval  between  each  group  of  35  sows. 

In  summing  up  his  hog  business,  Gehlbach  told  tour  visitors, 

"The  corn  belt  is  well  adapted  to  producing  corn  and  hogs.   I  try  to 

raise  as  much  of  these  two  commodities  as  my  farm  will  permit  at  as 

low  a  cost  as  I  can  manage." 
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Agronomy  Day  to  Show  Crops  of  the  Future 

URBANA — When  university  of  Illinois  crops  and  soils  research 
workers  hold  open  house  at  the  Agronomy  Research  Farm  on  September  11, 
farmers  will  see  some  of  the  new  corn,  soybeans  and  other  crops  they 
may  be  growing  in  just  a  few  years.   Visitors  will  also  see  some  of 
the  latest  tillage  and  fertilizer  practices  and  the  results  of  these 
tests. 

Some  of  the  high  points  on  the  18-stop  tour  include  a  preview 

of  the  newest  corn  hybrids  bred  for  high  oil  and  high  protein,  dwarf 

hybrids  and  corn  bred  for  high  planting  rates.   For  soybean  growers, 

researchers  will  display  the  new  Shelby  soybean  developed  for  Illinois, 

tests  with  different  planting  times  and  row  widths,  breeding  work  to 

develop  disease  resistance,  gibberellic  acid  applications  and  special 

water  use  studies. 

All  farmers  will  be  interested  in  minimum -tillage  tests  that 
show  how  corn  and  soybeans  can  be  grown  sucessfully  with  fewer  trips 
across  the  field  but  with  just  as  high  yields  as  when  the  seedbed  is  pre- 
pared by  conventional  methods.   Agronomists  have  also  planned  a  spe- 
cial open  house  at  the  famous  Morrow  Plots,  America's  oldest  soil 
experiment  field  located  near  the  center  of  the  campus.   Established 
in  1876,  some  of  these  plots  have  produced  corn  continuously  for  83 
years. 

The  University  Agronomy  Research  Farm  is  located  directly 
south  of  the  main  campus  at  Champaign-Urbana.   Tours  will  begin  at 
;30  a.m.  daylight  saving  time  and  will  take  about  three  hours. 
Visitors  are  urged  to  bring  their  own  picnic  lunches  or  make  box  lunch 
reservations  with  their  farm  advisers.   Cold  drinks  and  ice  cream  will 
be  sold  at  the  farm. 

During  the  noon  hour,  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College 
)f  Agriculture  and  R.  T.  odell,  acting  head  of  the  agronomy  department, 
will  welcome  visitors.   In  case  of  rain,  Agronomy  Day  activities  will 
be  held  in  the  stock  pavilion. 
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Illinois  4-H  Enrollment  Reaches  Ail-Time  High 

URBANA — Membership  in  Illinois  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics 4-H  Clubs  totals  more  than  68,000  this  year,  according  to  0,  F. 
Gaebe,  in  charge  of  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  in  Illinois.   This  num- 
ber tops  the  previous  enrollment  record,  set  in  1955,  by  more  than 
3,000  members. 

Counties  leading  in  the  increase  in  agricultural  club  en- 
rollment include  Jackson,  Tazewell  and  McLean.   Champaign,  Rock  Island 
and  Cook  counties  all  report  total  home  economics  enrollments  of  more 
than  1,000  members. 

Many  factors  are  responsible  for  the  new  record,  Gaebe  re- 
ports. High  on  the  list  are  three  new  4-H  projects  introduced  this 
year:  photography,  automotive  maintenance  and  baby-sitting. 

These  new  projects  require  the  4-H  member  to  complete  records 

and  meet  other  minimum  requirements  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  other 

4-H  projects.   But,  Gaebe  points  out,  the  new  projects  are  easier  for 
city  youngsters  to  handle.   They  often  make  it  possible  for  city  boys  and 
girls  to  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  whereas  they  could  not  handle  other 
agricultural  projects,  such  as  livestock.   The  wider  range  of  projects 
and  increased  efforts  by  local  and  state  4-H  leaders  are  snowballing 
city  enrollment,  especially  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Another  reason  for  the  record  enrollment  is  a  concentrated 
effort  by  the  4-H  staff  to  keep  youngsters  in  the  4-H  program  longer. 
USDA  estimates  point  out  that,  although  about  65  percent  of  the  rural 
young  people  are  members  of  4-H  Clubs  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  less 
than  20  percent  are  active  in  4-H  work  at  any  one  time.  The  Illinois 
program  is  increasing  the  re-enrollment  of  one-time  members  by  making 
the  4-H  activity  more  attractive  to  young  people  up  to  20  years  of  age. 

Many  outstanding  Illinois  4-H  members  will  receive  awards 
during  Illinois  4-H  Achievement  Week  November  1-8. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  August  29,  1958>  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Far  East  War  Threat  Boosts  Grain  Prices 

URBANA — The  war  threat  in  tae  Far  East  caused  a  major  buying  rally  in 
the  grain  market  this  past  week,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.  New-crop  soybeans  gained  5  to  7  cents,  new  corn  3 
to  k  cents  and  wheat  about  k   cents. 

But  this  rally  due  to  Communist  Chinese  activity  is  not  soundly  based, 
Hieronymus  points  out.  No  one  seems  seriously  worried  that  the  conflict  will  de- 
velop into  an  assault  on  Formosa.  Even  if  it  became  that  serious,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  need  for  grains  would  be  affected  enough  to  put  prices  up.  Current 
surpluses  are  so  great  that  a  minor  conflict  would  hardly  dent  them. 

Lack  of  selling  was  what  really  showed  up  in  the  market.  With  very  little 
selling,  moderate  buying  produces  a  sharp  upward  movement.  Prices  had  dropped  well 
below  loan  rates.  Farmers  are  reluctant  to  sell  new  corn  for  less  than  $1.00  a 
bushel.  The  same  holds  for  soybeans  under  $2.00. 

Some  export  and  flour  business  helped  rally  wheat  prices.  Little  wheat  is 
being  sold.  Hieronymus  estimates  that  TOO  million  bushels  of  wheat  will  have  to  go 
into  loan  to  move  prices  up  to  the  support  price.  This  is  far  more  than  has  ever 
gone  into  loan  before  and  does  not  appear  likely. 

Recent  weather  in  the  corn  and  soybean  belt  has  been  nearly  ideal  for 
speeding  crop  maturity.  Until  a  week  ago  corn  and  soybean  development  lagged  be- 
hind normal.  Soybeans  especially  have  progressed  rapidly  this  past  week.  Harvest 
in  volume  is  about  three  weeks  away.  At  this  week's  improved  prices,  farmers  will 
probably  sell  substantial  quantities  of  beans  at  harvest.  The  time  of  new-crop 
harvest  is  important  because  old-crop  carryover  willbe  small.  On  the  basis  of  July  1 
stocks  and  projected  disappearance  through  September,  carryover  will  total  eight  to 

1*  million  bushels,  depending  on  new-crop  crush  in  September. 
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Somewhat  larger  offerings  and  limited  demand  have  taken  the  bloom  off 
old-crop  corn  prices.     CCC  sales  stepped  up     as  the  take-over  program  began. 
Farmers  also  appeared  to  be  selling  quite  a  lot  of  corn.     This  was  probably  low- 
support  corn  that  can  still  be  redeemed  at  a  profit. 
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Hold  1959  National  Co-op  Meeting  at  University  of  Illinois 


URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  will  serve  as  host  for 
the  1959  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Announcement  of  the  1959  meeting  site  was  made  at  this 
year's  meeting  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  according  to  G.  L. 
Jordan,  UI  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  who  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  for  next  year.   Dates  will  be 
August  16-19, 

More  than  4,000  are  expected  to  attend  next  year's  meeting. 
The  group  will  include  officers,  directors  and  leaders  of  all  types  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  4-H  and  FFA  members,  college  staff  members  and 
government  officials. 

University  of  Illinois  staff  members  who  just  returned  from 

Pennsylvania  this  past  week  end  and  who  will  serve  on  the  steering 

committee  for  next  year  are   Jordan;  o.  F.  Gaebe,  state  4-H  Club 

leader;  L,  F,  stice,  extension  grain  marketing  specialist;  and  R.  J. 

Mutti,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics. 

More  than  80  persons  from  Illinois  attended  the  Penn  State 
meeting.   They  included  college  staff  members,  4-H  and  FFA  members  and 
officers  and  directors  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
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Experimental  Farm  Machinery  Display  Planned  for  Agronomy  Day 

URBANA — When  soil  and  crop  research  workers  at  the  universit 
of  Illinois  divide  their  200-acre  experiment  farm  into  99  different 
fields,  the  machinery  and  equipment  they  use  to  carry  out  their  resear 
work  looks  a  lot  different  from  that  most  Illinois  farmers  use, 

C.  H.  Farnham,  manager  of  the  university  Agronomy  Farm,  re- 
ports that  some  machines  are  bought  from  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
some  must  be  homemade   and  some  are  modified  from  their  original 
design. 

Some  equipment  is  quite  new,  while  some  has  been  used  for 
more  than  50  years. 

More  than  40  pieces  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  soils 
and  crops  research  work  will  be  displayed  on  Agronomy  Day  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  on  September  11.   They  will  include  a  small  lab- 
oratory thresher,  plot  thresher,  five  different  row  seeders,  corn 
marker,  three  types  of  row  markers,  nursery  cultivator,  forage  seeder, 
band  seeder,  five  different  mowers,  nursery  harvester,  three  different 
sprayers,  five  different  cultivators,  sacker,  grass  stripper,  three 
types  of  cleaners,  two  moisture  testers,  seed  treater,  scales  and  tripo 
plot  fertilizer  spreader  and  grass  seed  spreader,  weigh  cart  with 

scales,  rototiller,  corn  chopper,  "salad"  grinder,  test  weight  equip- 
ment and  grain  sampler. 

The  major  part  of  the  Agronomy  Day  program  features  an  18- 
stop  tour  showing  what's  new  in  crops  and  soils  research.   Tours  will 
get  under  way  at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  Agronomy  Farm  immediately  south  of 
the  main  University  campus  in  Champaign- Urb ana. 
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no  Wonder  Mink  Coats  Are  Expensive! 

URBANA — Many  a  mink  destined  to  become  part  of  a  fur  coat 
never  gets  there  because  of  disease.   If  virus  enteritis  continues  to 
spread  and  destroy,  Illinois'  399  mink  breeders  and  ranchers  face  the 
threat  of  a  serious  setback  in  production* 

Virus  enteritis  of  mink  is  a  deadly  intestinal  disease  that 
usually  kills  affected  kits  (young  mink) .   There  has  been  a  recent  shar 
rise  in  outbreaks  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,   As  a  result,  fewer  mink  are  expected  to  be  marketed 
this  season. 

Drs.  C.  A.  Brandly,  J.  o.  Alberts  and  w.  L.  Myers,  University 
of  Illinois  veterinarians,  are  attempting  to  characterize  the  virus 
that  causes  the  disease.  About  50  mink  are  used  in  the  research  proj- 
ect now  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Funds  for  the  project  are  provided  by  the  Mink  Farmers  Re- 
search Foundation.   Kits  were  donated  by  members  of  the  Illinois  Mink 
Breeders '  Association  and  the  Central  Illinois  Mink  Ranchers  Associ- 
ation.  Illinois'  mink  breeders  and  ranchers  produced  220,699  kits  in 
1956,  Illinois  ranked  fourth  among  states  in  mink  production  in  1955 
but  dropped  to  seventh  in  1956.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
produced  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  production  of  4,417,063 
Pelts  in  195G.  ^H 

Production  fell  off  markedly  in  1957,  and  613  fur  farmers 
across  the  nation  were  forced  out  of  business.   Depressed  market  con- 
ditions during  sale  of  the  major  part  of  the  1956  pelt  crop  was  the 
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principal  cause.   Another  was  the  heavy  kit  losses  experienced  this 
past  whelping  season  in  the  first  72  hours  after  birth. 

These  losses  cut  average  kit  production  from  3.66  per 
breeder  female  in  1956  to  3.13  in  1957. 

There  is  no  way  to  treat  infected  animals,  says  Dr.  Alberts. 

But  growers  and  veterinarians  can  take  measures  to  prevent  or  check 

the  disease. 
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Don't  Be  a  Workshop  Casualty 

URBANA — Do  you  know  someone  who  nearly  always  has  a  finger 
bandaged  from  a  minor  workshop  injury?  Such  injuries  aren't  often 
serious  if  treated  properly,  but  they  can  be  mighty  annoying. 

Chances  are  that  this  fellow  is  violating  at  least  one  of 
the  three  simple  rules  for  using  hand  tools  safely,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett. 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Most  persons  think  only  of  power  tools  as  being  dangerous, 
Hogsett  says.   But  a  misguided  hammer  can  still  smash  a  finger,  and  a 
bit  of  flying  steel  from  the  top  of  a  " mushroomed"  punch  or  chisel 
can  put  out  an  eye. 

You  can't  do  a  good  job  without  the  proper  tools.  Using 
pliers  for  a  hammer  usually  not  only  fails  to  get  the  job  done,  but 
can  mean  an  injury.   The  same  goes  for  misusing  all  kinds  of  hand  tool. 

once  you  know  the  proper  tools,  they  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition.  If  the  tool  is  meant  to  cut,  see  that  it  is  sharp.   It's 
usually  the  dull  tool,  which  takes  more  pressure,  that  slips  and  cuts 
you. 

Even  the  best  of  tools  can  cause  an  injury  if  it's  not  used 

right.  Have  good  tools,  and  use  them  properly  along  with  some  good 

common  sense. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

•  arm  Managers  Plan  "Corn  Storage  style  Show" 

URBANA — Illinois  professional  farm  managers  are  planning  a 
Corn  Storage  Style  Show"  for  their  annual  tour  on  Tuesday,  September  9, 

W.  N.  Thompson/  University  of  Illinois  farm  management  spe- 
cialist and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
ind  Rural  Appraisers,  reports  that  the  tour  will  feature  nine  farms  in 
Piatt  and  Champaign  counties.   Anyone  interested  in  corn  storage  can 
get  a  wide  range  of  ideas,  from  the  older  ones  to  the  latest  new  ones, 
on  the  tour. 

At  one  farm, tour  participants  will  see  an  arrangement  for 
drying  ear  corn  in  an  old  steel  bin  and  a  new  steel  bin.   At  another 
farm, they  will  see  storage  adapted  to  a  continuous  corn-cropping  pro- 
gram. At  the  third  stop  they  will  see  the  latest  in  new  steel  storage 
and  drying  equipment. 

During  the  lunch  hour  at  the  Monticello  Forest  Preserve, 
C  L.  Stewart,  University  of  Illinois  land  economist,  will  lead  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  growing  continuous  corn  on  land  values. 

After  lunch,  tour  stops  will  include  a  new  central  storage 
layout  with  a  large  continuous  grain  dryer  at  Monticello,  a  farm  using 
quonset  storage  with  a  drying  system,  a  federal  warehouse  at  Tolono 
with  flat  storage  using  asphalt  floor  and  pole  construction  and  a  dry- 
^9  system,  a  high  round  steel  bin  with  blower  for  ear  corn  storage  and 
an  old  concrete  silo  used  for  wet  shelled  corn  storage. 

Frank  Andrew,  UI  agricultural  engineer,  and  velmar  Davis, 
agricultural  economist,  will  be  on  hand  to  answer  engineering  and 
economic  questions  on  corn  storage. 

The  tour  begins  at  9:00  a.m.  at  the  Ralph  Moery  farm  at  the 
southwest  edge  of  Bement.   Luncheon  reservations  must  be  made  with  W.  N. 
Thompson.   Members  of  the  tour  committee  are  Jesse  M.  Dowell,  Jr., 
Champaign,  chairman;  C.  M.  Johnson  champaign;  F.  J.  Reiss,  University 
of  Illinois  farm  management  specialist;  David  F.  Hubbard,  Urbana;  and 
Lowell  A.  Hodam,  Bement. 
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ganger  of  Poisonous  Gases   in  Silo-Filling 

URBANA — When  silos  were  being  filled  recently  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Illinois  dairy  barns,  a  poisonous  gas  developed  rapidly  in  the 
corn  silage.   This  gas,  nitrogen  dioxide,  is  responsible  for  a  number 
of  deaths  each  year  and  for  the  human  illness  known  as  silo  filler's 
disease,  according  to  K.  E.  Gardner,  professor  of  dairy  science  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Nitrogen  dioxide,  if  inhaled,  can  cause  severe  chest  pains, 
along  with  coughing  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  chest, 
Gardner  says.   Immediate  medical  treatment  is  essential  if  workers  are 
subjected  to  the  gas. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  dairy  barns,  one  silo  was 
filled  by  evening.   On  the  following  morning  the  yellow  nitrogen  diox- 
ide gas  was  easily  visible  in  the  silo  chute.   A  second  silo  was  filled 
on  the  following  day.   The  result  was  the  same.  Workers  did  not  enter 
the  silos,  and  they  were  therefore  not  harmed. 

Before  entering  a  partly  filled  silo,  let  the  silo  blower  run 
for  at  least  10  minutes,  and  keep  it  running  while  workers  are  in  the 
silo. 

The  gas  can  become  concentrated  enough  to  explode,  and  the 
silage  may  contain  enough  nitrate  to  be  toxic  to  livestock  for  a  time. 
Within  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  ensiling,  however,  it  should  be 
safe  to  feed. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  another  gas  that  develops  from  fermentation 
of  forage,  and  it  also  can  be  hazardous  in  a  silo.   This  gas  is  the 
same  as  is  normally  expelled  by  the  lungs.   The  precautions  for  nitro- 
gen dioxide  gas  apply  in  this  case  also.   If  the  carbon  dioxide  becomes 
too  concentrated  as  a  result  of  poor  ventilation  in  the  silo,  there  may 
not  be  enough  oxygen  left  to  support  life. 
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set  Dates  for  1959  UI  Farm  and  Home  Festival 

URBANA — Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  today  announced  dates  for  the  1959  Farm  and  Home 
Festival  to  be  held  on  the  campus  in  Urbana. 

Dates  chosen  are  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  2,3 
and  4. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dean  announced  the  reappointment  of 
William  N.  Thompson  as  general  chairman  of  the  1959  Festival,   Thompson 
headed  the  general  committee  in  charge  of  the  college's  first  Farm  and 
Home  Festival  this  past  spring.   The  Festival  has  replaced  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  college  for  more  than  50 
years. 

The  first  Farm  and  Home  Festival  was  such  an  unqualified 
success  from  every  standpoint  that  it  will  probably  become  as  well 
known  to  thousands  of  Illinois  farm  families  as  the  old  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  according  to  Dean  Howard.   More  than  15,000  persons  visited  the 
Festival  this  year. 

Emphasis  in  the  Festival  presentation  was  changed  to  more 
showing  and  less  telling  about  the  contributions  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture to  Illinois  farming.   More  than  half  a  mile  of  exhibits  in 
tents  and  permanent  buildings  was  put  together  under  the  direction  of 
the  Festival  committee  to  help  tell  the  story  of  teaching,  research 
and  extension  activities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Add  Festival  -  2 

The  many  fine  comments  received  from  both  farm  and  city 
families  caused  Dean  Howard  to  announce  at  the  Festival  that  a  similar 
show  would  be  held  in  1959, 

Exhibits  will  again  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  in  next 
year's  Festival,  according  to  the  dean.   They  will  be  similar  to  but 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  1958  series,  which  centered  around  the 
theme,  "The  Wonder  Worlds  of  Farm  and  Home  Progress."   A  theme  for  the 
1959  Festival  will  be  chosen  later. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  with  the  first  Festival,  some 
changes  will  be  made  to  permit  guests  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they 
wish  in  each  exhibit.   As  before,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  fact  that  city  folk  are  just  as  welcome  and  can  get  just  as  much 
useful  information  from  the  Festival  exhibits  as  farm  people,  Dean  Howard 
pointed  out.   Special  tours  and  one  day  will  be  set  aside  for  young 
people  during  the  Festival. 

As  usual,  college  staff  members  working  on  the  exhibits  will 

try  to  center  their  presentations  around  something  for  everyone  to  see 

and  do.   The  Festival  provides  a  chance  for  the  people  of  Illinois  to 

visit  their  College  of  Agriculture  and  see  for  themselves  how  their  tax 
noney  is  being  spent  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  latest  methods  in 
classroom  teaching  in  crop,  livestock,  home  and  family  research  and  in 
extension  teaching  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

County  farm  and  home  advisers,  as  employees  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  will  have  an  especially  important  role  in  telling  their 
home  counties  about  the  Farm  and  Home  Festival,  Dean  Howard  said.   It 
is  extremely  important  that  everyone  in  the  state  know  that  he  is  in- 
vited to  come  to  Urbana  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  Festival  events, 
he  stated. 

Festival  events  in  addition  to  the  exhibits  will  include  a 
Town  and  Country  Art  Show  and  other  special  activities,   save  the  dates, 
APril  2,  3  and  4,  1959,  and  plan  to  attend  the  Festival. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

state  Turkey  Growers  Meet  on  September  11 

URBANA — Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers'  Associ- 
ation will  hold  their  annual  fall  meeting  on  Thursday,  September  11. 

Day's  events  will  start  at  10:00  a.m.  DST  at  the  Sinn  Brothers 
turkey  farm,  located  10  miles  south  of  Morton  on  State  Route  121  near 
Tremont.   This  modern  turkey  production  center  includes  700  acres  of 
farm  land.   Sinn  Brothers  grow  and  process  40,000  turkeys  a  year. 

other  turkey  farms  to  be  seen  on  the  morning ' s  tour  are  those 
of  Ernest  Getz,  Robert  Yordy  and  Sons,  Jim  Yordy,  Harold  Yordy  and  the 
swigert  Brothers.   More  than  100,000  turkeys  a  year  are  grown  in  this 
immediate  area. 

Following  the  tour  will  be  a  turkey  luncheon  at  the  Sinn 
farm,  served  by  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Prebyterian  Church 
in  Delavan. 

o.  B.  Ross,  recently  appointed  head  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  science  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
will  headline  the  afternoon  program,   other  speakers  will  include  H.  M. 
Scott,  head  of  the  poultry  division  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
Dr.  j.  o.  Alberts  of  the  university's  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Charles  Keller,  Chicago  marketing  specialist,  will  discuss 
the  market  forecast  for  1958-59;  and  Trevor  Jones,  past  president  of 
the  National  Turkey  Federation,  will  look  into  the  future  of  Illinois 
turkey  production.   Gerald  Bonnett,  Havana  producer,  who  is  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Association,  will  welcome  the  visitors. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

4-H  Tractor  Champ  on  Tractorama  Program 

URBANA — Harold  Hav.kinson  of  Gc>lesburg,  1957  winner  of  the 
Central  States  Regional  4-H  Tractor  Driving  Contest  held  last  September 
at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  will  demonstrate  his  skill  at  the  Tractorama 
farm-field  events  near  Colfax  on  September  6  and  7. 

Wendell  Bowers,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
event  on  both  days.   He  will  set  up  a  regulation  course  of  obstacles 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  regional  contest.   Hawkinson  will  run  the 
course,  competing  against  both  time  and  the  hazards. 

Other  University  of  Illinois  participation  in  the  Tractorama 
events  will  include  a  tractor- tipping  and  safety  demonstration  under 
the  supervision  of  o.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
UI  College  of  Agriculture.   He  will  be  assisted  by  Charles  Snavely, 
Peoria,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Association  and 
president  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council. 

Hogsett  will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  tip  a  typical  farm 

tractor  both  backwards  because  of  improper  hitch  and  sideways  when  one 

of  the  rear  wheels  rolls  over  a  log. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   Attached  is  a  list  of  Illinois  counties  with  the 

recommended  average  date  of  seeding  wheat  in  each 
county  to  get  highest  yields  and  help  reduce  Hessian 
fly  populations.) 

Hessian  Flies  Not  So  Numerous  This  Year 

URBANA — Hessian  fly  population  is  lower  throughout  the  wheat- 
growing  sections  of  Illinois  this  year  than  it  has  been  since  1954. 

This  fact  was  shown  by  results  of  the  annual  Hessian  fly 
population  survey  taken  by  entomologists  of  the  Illinois  Natural  Histor 
Survey  and  the  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  extension  service. 

The  entomologists,  H.  B.  Petty  and  Steve  Moore,  report  that 
in  1957  the  state  average  was  6.3  puparia  per  100  tillers.  This  year 
it's  only  2.9  puparia.  The  reduction  is  probably  due  to  the  frequent 
heavy  rains  that  occurred  during  the  egg-laying  period  this  year. 

Wheat  growers  can  help  to  prevent  the  Hessian  fly  population 
from  increasing  by  observing  suggested  seeding  dates.   These  dates  de- 
pend on  the  latitude  of  the  county  because  flies  emerge  first  in  the 
northern  counties. 

In  county,  the  best  time  to  seed  wheat  is  from 

.   to  ,  according  to  the  entomologists. 

Although  wheat  sown  before  the  suggested  seeding  dates  might 

escape  serious  damage  this  fall,  early  fall  seeding  may  still  result 

in  a  population  build-up.  And  the  spring  brood  in  1959  may  then  cause 

serious  losses  to  all  fields  regardless  of  their  seeding  dates. 

Two  varieties  of  wheat.  Dual  and  Ponca,  have  shown  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  resistance  to  Hessian  fly  populations.   Planting 
either  of  these  varieties  may  help  to  reduce  a  build-up  of  this  pest. 
Destroying  volunteer  wheat  will  also  help. 
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AVERAGE  DATE  OF  SEEDING  WHEAT  FOR  HIGHEST  YIELD 


County 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

USalle 

!*wrence 
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Average  date  of 
seeding  wheat 
for  highest  yield 


County 


Average  date  of 
seeding  wheat 
for  highest  yield 


Sept.  30  -  Oct.  3 

Lee 

Sept.  19-21 

Oct.  12 

Livingston 

Sept.  23-25 

Oct.  7-9 

Logan 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  3 

Sept.  17-19 

Macon 

Oct.  1-3 

Sept.  30  -  Oct.  2 

Macoupin 

Oct.  4-7 

Sept.  21-2*1 

Madison 

Oct.  7-9 

Oct.  U-8 

Marion 

Oct.  8-10 

Sept.  19-21 

Mar shall - Putnam 

Sept.  23-26 

Sept.  30  -  Oct.  2 

Mason 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  2 

Massac 

Oct.  11-12 

Oct.  2-b 

McDonough 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1 

Oct.  k-6 

McHenry 

Sept.  17-20 

Oct.  7-10 

McLean 

Sept.  27  -  Oct.  1 

Oct.  8-10 

Menard 

Sept.  30  -  Oct.  2 

Oct.  3-5 

Mercer 

Sept.  22-25 

Sept.  19-22 

Monroe 

Oct.  9-11 

Oct.  6-8 

Montgomery 

Oct.  4-7 

Oct.  Ij-5 

Morgan 

Oct.  2-k 

Sept.  19-21 

Moultrie 

Oct.  2-4 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1 

Ogle 

Sept.  19-21 

Oct.  2-3 

Peoria 

Sept.  23-28 

Sept.  19-21 

Perry 

Oct.  10-11 

Oct.  2-4 

Piatt 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  2 

Oct.  9-10 

Pike 

Oct.  2-4 

Oct.  5-8 

Pope 

Oct.  11-12 

Oct.  k-8 

Pulaski 

Oct.  11-12 

Sept.  23-29 

Randolph 

Oct.  9-11 

Oct.  10-12 

Richland 

Oct.  8-10 

Sept.  27-30 

Rock  Island 

Sept.  20-22 

Oct.  11-12 

St.  Clair 

Oct.  9-11 

Oct.  4-7 

Saline 

Oct.  11-12 

Sept.  22-24 

Sangamon 

Oct.  1-5 

Oct.  10-11 

Schuyler 

Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1 

Sept.  27-30 

Scott 

Oct.  2-4 

Oct.  11-12 

Shelby 

Oct.  3-5 

Sept.  23-28 

Stark 

Sept.  23-25 

Sept.  21-23 

Stephenson 

Sept.  17-20 

Sept.  24-29 

Tazewell 

Sept.  27  -  Oct.  1 

Oct.  11-12 

Union 

Oct.  11-12 

Oct.  6-8 

Vermilion 

Sept.  28  -  Oct.  2 

Oct.  9-11 

Wabash 

Oct.  9-11 

Oct.  6-8  ' 

Warren 

Sept.  23-27 

Sept.  17-20 

Washington 

Oct.  9-11 

Oct.  10-12 

Wayne 

Oct.  9-11 

Sept.  19-21 

White 

Oct.  9-11 

Sept.  22-25 

Whiteside 

Sept.  20-22 

Sept.  20-22 

Will 

Sept.  21 -24 

Sept.  23-27 

Williamson 

Oct.  11-12 

Sept.  17-20 

Winnebago 

Sept.  17-20 

Sept.  19-24 

Woodford 

Sept.  26-28 

Oct.  8-10 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


Radio    News 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Three  Illinois  Farm  Advisers  Receive  National  Honors 


URBANA — Three  Illinois  farm  advisers  received  national 
recognition  this  past  week  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  in  Seattle.   They  are  Lloyd  D. 
Graham,  Kankakee  county;  Joseph  R.  Strubinger,  Massac  county;  and  A.  C. 
Xamm,  Piatt  county. 

Graham  served  as  assistant  farm  adviser  in  McLean  county 
from  1937  to  1942.   Following  military  service  he  became  farm  adviser 
in  Kankakee  county  in  1946  and  has  held  that  position  ever  since. 

Strubinger  served  as  farm  adviser  in  Massac  county  from 
1935  to  1945  and  from  1951  to  the  present  time. 

Kamm  was  farm  adviser  in  Saline  county  from  1942  to  1946  and 
bag  served  in  Piatt  county  since  1946. 

These  national  recognition  awards  are  made  for  outstanding 
work  in  carrying  out  successful  extension  programs  and  for  years  of 
service.   Announcement  of  the  awards  was  made  at  the  annual  banquet. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Add  Extra  Feed  on  Late  summer  Pastures 

URBANA — Dairy  cows  need  extra  energy  from  hay  or  silage  and 
some  additional  grain  to  keep  their  production  up  on  late  summer  pas- 
tures. 

Failure  to  feed  this  extra  energy  may  mean  less  milk  even 
though  pastures  have  been  better  than  ever  this  summer,  says  Ralph 
Johnson,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  hay  available  to  cows  at  all  times 
in  a  rack  placed  in  the  shade,  Johnson  says.   Cattle  may  not  graze 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  even  though  pasture  is  good.   Grass 
silage  is  also  an  excellent  supplement  for  summer  pastures, 

A  grain  mixture  containing  12  to  13  percent  total  protein 
will  provide  both  additional  protein  and  energy.   As  a  guide,  Johnson 
suggests  feeding  Ayrshires,  Brown  Swiss  and  Holsteins  one  pound  of 
this  mixture  for  every  three  pounds  of  milk  produced  above  20  pounds. 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys  need  one  pound  of  grain  mixture  for  every  2  1/2 
pounds  of  milk  produced  above  15  pounds. 

Cows  should  have  free  access  to  salt  and  a  simple  mineral 

mixture  at  all  times. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Accidents  Reach  Peak  During  Fall  Harvest 

URBANA — Harvest  season  means  that  it  is  time  for  you  to  be 
more  careful  around  farm  machinery  than  you  have  been  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Accidents  to  farm  people  reach  their  peak  during  the  harvest 
season,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Harvest  haste,  long  working  hours  and  revolving  gears,  belts, 
shafts  and  snapping  mechanisms  of  harvesting  equipment  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  careless  farmer  to  have  an  accident  then. 

Keep  your  harvest  free  from  accidents.   Keep  your  machinery 
repaired,  adjusted  correctly  and  operating  efficiently.   Improper  ad- 
justment and  the  need  for  repairs  frequently  lead  to  an  accident.   Al- 
ways be  alert  and  observe  a  few  simple  safety  rules r 

To  be  safe,  make  it  a  habit  to  shut  off  the  power  every  time 
you  leave  the  tractor  seat. 

Keep  the  guards  in  place.   Do  not  wear  loose  or  ragged 
clothing  when  you  are  working  around  machines. 

Always  operate  your  tractor  or  other  machines  at  a  safe  speed, 

and  use  extra  precaution  when  you  drive  machinery  on  the  highway.   Don't 

forget  to  obey  the  signs  and  rules  of  the  road,  and  use  proper  head  and 

tail  lights  at  night. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Observes  10  years  of  Veterinary  Medical  Education 

URBANA — A  decade  of  veterinary  medical  education  will  be 
observed  on  Friday,  September  19,  in  a  special  convocation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Twenty-four  students  were  admitted  to  professional  training 
in  veterinary  medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  September  1948. 
This  class  graduated  intact  in  1952,  according  to  Dr.  L.  E.  Boley, 
chairman  of  the  convocation  committee. 

Dr.  Robert  Graham,  who  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1917,  became  the  first  dean  of  the  College  in  1948.   In  1956 
Dr.  Graham  retired  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Brandly  became  dean. 

Park  Livingston,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  will 
open  the  convocation.   Principal  speakers  and  their  topics  include 
David  Dodds  Henry,  University  president,  "The  University's  Role  in  Veteri- 
nary Medicine, "  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Krakower,  head  of  the  department  of 
pathology  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  "The  Impact  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
on  Human  Welfare." 

Dr.  Boley  will  give  "The  History  of  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,"  and  Dr.  Brandly  will  discuss  "Planning  for  veterinary 
Medical  Education  at  the  University." 

At  the  luncheon  preceding  the  convocation,  Stillman  J.  Stan- 
ard,  director  of  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  talk  on 
"Illinois'  stake  in  Veterinary  Medicine." 
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Add  Convocation  -  2 

Brief  statements  will  be  made  by  W.  B.  Peterson,  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association;  John  G.  Hardenbergh,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Association;  T.  M.  Wise,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Veterinary  Association;  L.  B.  Howard,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  and  Gibbon  Butler,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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(ThiB  special  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  September  5,  19!?8,  is  pre- 
pared as  a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Bumper  Crop  Forecasts  and  War  Threats  Leave  Grain  Prices  Mixed 

URBANA — Grain  price  trends  were  mixed  this  past  week  in  the  face  of  bumper 
crop  forecasts  and  war  threats  in  the  Far  East,  according  to  Eric  Berg,  University 
of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

Cash  corn  for  immediate  shipment  remained  about  20  cents  over  the  new 
crop  delivery.  But  the  premium  for  soybeans  for  immediate  shipment  declined  about 
11  cents  a  bushel  because  warmer  weather  speeded  new  crop  maturity  and  harvest 
seemed  likely  to  be  earlier  than  previously  expected. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  continued  concern  over  the  Far  East  situation 
tended  to  keep  futures  prices  steady  despite  continued  large  production  forecasts. 
A  private  estimate  placed  the  corn  crop  at  3>525  million  bushels  on  September  1,  up 
38  million  bushels  from  the  August  1  USDA  estimate.  Soybeans  were  estimated  at  55^ 
million  bushels,  up  18  million  from  the  August  1  forecast. 

Cash  wheat  prices  increased  only  slightly  in  spite  of  unfavorable  harvest- 
ing weather  in  most  European  counties  where  wheat  grades  are  deteriorating.  European 
importers  generally  felt  that  U.  S.  and  Canadian  stocks  were  large  enough  not  to 
cause  them  to  be  concerned  about  immediate  buying.  The  Canadian  crop  is  estimated 
a*  339  miliion  bushels,  considerably  above  earlier  expectations.  And  Canada  also 
had  a  65 0 -million-bushel  carryover  on  July  1.  Russia  and  China  are  reported  to 
have  record  wheat  harvests  this  year. 

Oat  prices  declined  about  1  cent  this  past  week.  The  private  crop  forecast 
placed  the  1958  crop  at  1,532  million  bushels,  up  187  million  from  the  August  1 
government  estimate. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS   •   COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Topping  Corn  to  Speed  Drying  Has  Limited  value 


URBANA — Research  by  University  of  Illinois  agronomists  shows 
that  topping  corn  to  speed  up  drying  produces  only  small  differences 
in  moisture  content  by  the  time  a  safe  storage  level  is  reached. 

If  topping  is  done  before  the  corn  is  mature,  at  around  30 
to  35  percent  moisture,  yields  may  be  reduced,  according  to  extension 
agronomist  Ralph  L.  Gantz. 

But  even  though  topping  may  not  improve  drying  to  any  extent, 
farmers  may  gain  some  harvesting  advantages  from  it,  Gantz  reports. 
Although  there  is  no  research  to  back  it  up,  there  is  some  belief  that 
topping  will  mean  less  lodging  and  easier  picking,  with  less  picker 
clogging.   It  also  may  mean  cleaner  picking,  with  less  trash  in  the 
corn,  and  better  shelling  efficiency  when  a  combine  is  used. 

Gantz  suggests  that  farmers  who  are  interested  in  corn  top- 
ping may  wish  to  top  two  or  four  rows  and  compare  the  topped  and  untopped 
corn  at  harvest. 
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FOR  RELEASE  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1958 

Agronomy  Day  Visitors  See  What's  New  in  Crops  and  Soils 

URBANA — Newest  developments  in  corn  and  soybeans  and  other 
crops  were  shown  to  more  than  1,000  visitors  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Agronomy  Research  Farm  here  today. 

On  this  200-acre  farm  divided  into  about  100  fields,  crop 
and  soil  scientists  are  developing  the  types  of  corn,  soybeans  and 
growing  methods  farmers  will  be  using  in  just  a  few  years. 

R.  W.  Jugenheimer,  professor  of  plant  breeding  and  genetics, 
displayed  new  high-yielding  corn  hybrids  containing  25  percent  more 
oil  and  10  percent  more  protein  than  present  commercial  hybrids.   Corn 
oil  is  a  valuable  by-product  of  the  corn  milling  industry  and  makes 
a  high-energy  livestock  feed  ingredient. 

Larger  amounts  of  the  high-quality  protein  in  the  new  hybrids 
should  mean  less  expensive  protein  supplement  to  balance  future  live- 
stock rations.   And,  best  of  all,  the  Illinois  agronomists  have  effec- 
tively combined  the  high  oil  and  protein  strains  with  standard  high- 
yielding  hybrids  which  stand  and  yield  just  as  well  as  present  hybrids. 

Corn  breeder  Earl  Leng  showed  visitors  the  new  dwarf  hybrids 
that  stand  about  five  feet  tall  with  ears  about  18  to  24  inches  above 
the  ground.   The  short,  stiff  stalk  and  low  ear  placement  make  dwarf 
hybrids  very  resistant  to  stalk  breaking  and  root  lodging. 

Visitors  saw  Illidwarf  513,  the  dwarf  version  of  the  standard 
U.  S.  13  hybrid  that  has  consistently  shown  less  than  10  percent  stalk 
breaking  under  conditions  that  have  caused  50  to  60  percent  lodging  in 
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Add  Agronomy  Day  -  2 

the  normal  hybrid.   Although  visitors  were  told  that  dwarf  hybrids 
have  yielded  about  10  percent  below  normal  hybrids  in  hand-harvested 
tests,  machine-harvesting  tests  suggest  that  harvesting  losses  may  be 
less  with  dwarf  hybrids. 

D.  E.  Alexander,  associate  professor  of  plant  breeding  and 
genetics,  showed  visitors  the  hybrids  developed  especially  for  high- 
population  planting.   These  experimental  high-rate  hybrids  perform  as 
well  as  conventional  hybrids  at  16,000  plants  an  acre,  but  they  do 
considerably  better  when  planted  at  24,000  plants  an  acre,   under  good 
growing  conditions,  high  yields  are  usually  produced  with  high  plant- 
ing rates.   But,  if  conditions  are  unfavorable,  the  new  high -rate  hy- 
brids can  be  expected  to  yield  as  well  as  conventional  hybrids  planted 
at  normal  rates,  Alexander  explained. 

Soybean  growers  had  a  chance  to  see  the  new,  high-yielding 
Shelby  soybean  developed  for  Illinois  conditions.   This  variety  is 
similar  to  Clark  but  matures  six  days  earlier.   J.  L.  Cartter,  director 
of  the  u.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory  at  urbana,  pointed  out  that 
this  new  soybean  outyields  both  Lincoln  and  Adams.   It  is  adapted  to 
central  and  south-contral  Illinois  as  a  full-season  variety,   seed 
from  this  new  soybean  will  be  distributed  to  registered  seed  growers 
in  1959. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  practical  ideas  many  farmers  will 
take  home  with  them  is  the  research  findings  on  minimum  tillage.   Al- 
though many  Illinois  farmers  may  go  over  their  fields  10  to  12  times  to 
prepare  the  soil,  grow  and  harvest  a  crop,  agronomists  are  finding 
that  all  these  trips  may  not  be  necessary. 
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Add  Agronomy  Day  -  3 

Visitors  saw  corn  and  soybeans  planted  and  cultivated  with 
the  conventional  methods,  and  some  plots  with  fewer  tillage  treatments. 
So  far  the  minimum- till age  crops  appear  as  tall,  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive as  those  planted  by  the  conventional  methods  for  both  corn  and 
soybeans,   other  tests  around  the  state  show  similar  trends,  the 
agronomists  reported. 

At  other  tour  stops  visiting  farmers  saw  alfalfa  variety 
tests,  a  seed  corn  collection  used  by  crop  scientists  throughout  the 
world,  crop  rotations  tests,  winter  nitrogen  application  tests,  soy- 
bean water  use  studies,  soybean  disease  investigations,  gibberellic 
acid  tests  on  corn  and  soybeans  and  the  Morrow  Plots,  the  oldest  soil 
experiment  field  in  the  country. 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  R.  T. 

odell,  acting  head  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  welcomed  Agronomy  Day 

visitors  during  the  noon  lunch  hour. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Milk  Production  Drops  This  Year 

URBANA — in  the  first  five  months  of  1958,  milk  production  in 
Illinois  and  its  neighboring  states  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Ohio  was   3  to  7  percent  below  production  of  a 
yaar  earlier.   However,  the  total  for  the  entire  nation  showed  a  slight 
increase,  says  Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  The  reason  for  the  total  increase 
is  that  some  of  the  more  specialized  dairy  states,  such  as  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota  and  California,  had  a  3  to  5  percent 

increase. 

One  important  reason  for  the  drop  in  milk  production  in  Illi- 
nois and  neighboring  states  is  the  smaller  number  of  farms  keeping 
milk  cows,  says  Fryman,  Many  farmers  are  adjusting  to  changing  price 
relationships  and  have  shifted  out  of  dairying  entirely.   From  4  to  6 
percent  fewer  farms  have  kept  milk  cows  in  the  midwest  each  year  since 
1949. 

The  sharp  increase  in  meat  animal  prices  compared  with  milk 
prices  during  the  past  8  to  10  months  is  another  reason  for  fewer  dairy 
animals  on  Illinois  farms.   This  situation  has  had  a  considerable 
effect  even  though  milk- feed  price  relationships  have  been  well  above 
average  during  this  period. 

Total  milk  production  hasn't  decreased  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
total  number  of  cows,  because  average  production  per  cow  has  increased 
steadily.   This  increase  in  production  is  the  result  of  better  herd 

management  practices,  heavier  feeding  of  concentrates  and  use  of  better 

quality  roughages.   In  general,  pastures  have  been  unusually  good  this 
year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Falls  Cause  Many  Injuries  on  Farm 

URBANA — If  you  fail  to  keep  your  ladders  and  other  climbing 
equipment  in  good  repair  you  are  heading  for  a  fall,  says  o.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Falls  are  the  major  cause  of  injury  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home,   inspect  ladders  frequently  for  rusted  or  loose  bolts  or  nails, 
cracks  or  rotten  or  loose  rungs  and  supports.   Repair  immediately,  or 
get  a  new  ladder.   That's  cheaper  than  an  accident. 

Here  are  some  precautions  for  safe  use  of  a  ladder: 

1.  set  the  foot  of  the  ladder  firmly  on  the  ground  one- 
fourth  of  the  ladder's  height  from  the  wall. 

2.  Always  face  the  ladder  going  up  or  down,  hold  on  with 
both  hands  and  don't  hurry. 

3.  Set  the  ladder  where  you  can  reach  the  object  easily 
from  center  of  ladder. 

4.  Clean  mud  or  grease  from  your  hands  and  shoes  before  you 
start  to  climb. 

5.  Hoist  with  a  hand  line  any  tools  or  materials  that  you 
can't  carry  safely  in  your  pockets. 

6.  Don't  climb  or  work  on  a  ladder  in  a  high  wind. 
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Farm  News 


UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Crop-Drying  Chemicals  Have  Limited  Value  for  Illinois  Farmers 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  agronomists  warned  this  week 
that  farmers  should  not  use  drying  chemicals  on  their  crops  before  they 
reach  maximum  dry  weight,  because  this  will  cut  both  yield  and  quality. 

Ralph  L.  Gantz  says  the  main  reason  for  using  crop-drying 
chemicals  is  to  dry  up  green  weeds  that  would  not  die  until  frost. 

Gantz  reports  that  research  worker  have  tried  preharvest  drying 
chemicals  on  soybeans,  corn,  grain  sorghum  and  legumes.   They  have 
found  little  practical  value  in  this  practice. 

Spraying  soybeans  before  harvest  might  be  worth  while 
when  a  rank  growth  of  green  weeds  would  make  combining  difficult.   But 
chemicals  should  not  be  used  on  soybeans  until  after  the  leaves  and  pods 
turn  yellow  and  the  lower  leaves  start  to  drop. 

Chemical  treatments  on  corn  have  not  greatly  speeded  up  dry- 
ing of  the  grain.   Recent  tests  by  agronomists  at  Urbana  have  also 

failed  to  show  any  practical  benefits  from  using  drying  chemicals  on 
grain  sorghums. 

The  best  prospect  for  practical  use  of  these  crop  desiccants 
appears  to  be  for  harvesting  legumes  for  seed.   But  under  Illinois  con- 
ditions the  differences  in  yields  usually  obtained  make  this  practice 
of  doubtful  value. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Apply  Fertilizers  to  orchards  in  Fall 

URBANA — Fertilizing  orchards  in  the  fall  gives  nutrients 
plenty  of  time  to  penetrate  the  soil  so  that  tree  roots  can  utilize 
them. 

Frank  Owen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  fruit  crops  spe- 
cialist, points  out  that  fertilizing  in  the  fall  does  just  as  much  good 
as  fertilizing  in  the  spring.   He  reports  that  trees  can  absorb  nutri- 
ents any  time  of  the  year,  so  long  as  the  ground  isn't  frozen.   And 
growers  usually  have  more  time  to  fertilize  in  the  fall. 

Since  fruit  trees  are  generally  deep-rooted  and  have  an  ac- 
tive root  system  most  of  the  year,  they  will  grow  in  soils  of  moderately 
low  fertility  provided  drainage  is  adequate.   However,  many  Illinois 
fruit  growers  use  "complete"  fertilizers  to  maintain  a  healthy  cover 
crop.   Owen  explains  that  a  complete  fertilizer  contains  the  elements 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.   He  recommends  using  H   pound  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  for  each  year  of  tree  age. 

Fruit  trees  usually  need  nitrogen.   And  nitrogen  often  pro- 
duces pronounced  results.   A  good  rule  of  thumb,  as  an  alternate  to  the 
previous  recommendation,  is  1/8  pound  of  ammonium  nitrate  per  year  of 
tree  age.   Apply  it  right  after  the  leaves  fall.   Nitrogen  applied  this 
late  will  not  stimulate  growth  that  would  be  injured  by  an  early  freeze. 
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Boxelder  Bugs  Arrive  With  Cool  Weather 

URBANA — It's  a  safe  bet  that  almost  everyone  looks  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  cool  weather.   But  it's  also  a  safe  bet  that  persons 
having  boxelder  trees  in  their  neighborhood  regret  the  invasions  of  box- 
elder  bugs  that  cool  weather  brings. 

During  the  summer,  these  bugs  are  content  to  stay  in  or  under 
boxelder  trees,  happily  eating  their  fill  of  seed,  says  Steve  Moore, 
entomologist  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

But  when  cool  weather  arrives,  the  bugs  seek  protection.  If  the 
can  find  any  cracks  or  crevices  in  your  house,  they'll  crawl  in,  com- 
pletely uninvited,   on  warm  winter  days,  they're  visible  on  the  south 
and  west  walls  of  houses,  basking  in  the  sun. 

Those  that  get  inside  the  house  do  not  eat  anything,  Moore 
reports.   But  they  are  a  nuisance  and  sometimes  spot  curtains  and  wall- 
paper. 

Cutting  down  all  boxelder  trees  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
control  these  pests.   But  that's  a  rather  drastic  measure.   So  insecti- 
cides are  really  the  best  hope  for  practical  control. 

A  1/2  percent  spray  of  lindane  gives  the  quickest  kill,  ac- 
cording to  Moore.   One-half  pint  of  20  percent  lindane  concentrate  in 
2  1/2  gallons  of  water  makes  a  1/2  percent  spray.   A  1/4  percent  spray 
of  dieldrin,  which  is  made  by  mixing  1/4  pint  of  20  percent  concentrate 

in  two  gallons  of  water,  also  gives  good  control. 
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Add  Boxelder  Bugs  -  2 

In  the  fall,  apply  either  of  the  sprays  to  the  point  of  run- 
off on  walls  of  the  house  and  on  trunks  of  nearby  trees  where  bugs  may 
have  gathered.   During  the  winter  you'll  need  to  spray  only  the  sides 
of  the  house.   You  may  have  to  repeat  at  one-  to  two-week  intervals. 

Another  way  to  halt  the  bugs '  march  into  your  home  would  be 
to  caulk  all  cracks  and  crevices.   But  it  would  have  to  be  a  thorough 
job,  and  even  then  some  bugs  might  still  get  in  around  doors  and  windows 
If  they  do,  pyrethrin  household  sprays  will  give  good  knockdown  and  kill 
But  spraying  inside  the  house  is  warranted  only  in  severe  cases,   other- 
wise, just  pick  them  up  with  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  September  12,  1958/  is  prepared 
as  a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Store  Corn  and  Soybeans  or  Take  Lower  Prices,  Economist  Warns 

URBANA — Farmers  should  make  sure  they  have  storage  space  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans this  fall  or  be  prepared  to  take  present  or  lower  prices,  T.  A.  Hi eronymus,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  grain  marketing  specialist, warned  today. 

Prices  dropped  sharply  this  past  week  when  international  tensions  seemed 

to  be  relaxing.  Later  in  the  week  the  government  crop  report  showed  a  3«6-billion- 
bushel  corn  crop  in  prospect,  up  100  million  from  the  August  1  estimate.  Crop  re- 
porters also  forecast  a  record  soybean  crop  of  561  million  bushels,  25  million 

bushels  above  the  August  estimate. 

The  crop  report  produced  only  a  steady  and  quiet  market  the  next  day. 

Hieronymus  reports  that  "both  estimates  were  already  so  large  that  a  little  more  made 

no  impression.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  both  corn  and  soybean  prices  are  tied 

tightly  to  the  support  loan,  he  emphasizes.  It  is  only  a  question  of  how  low  the 

price  must  go  to  induce  a  large  into-loan  movement. 

Soybean  harvest  is  under  way,  "but  it  is  still  too  early  to  get  reliable 

yield  reports.     It  appears  that  farmers  are  storing  about  two-thirds  and  selling 
one-third  of  their  crop.     Current  prices  around  $2  a  bushel  in  east-central  Illi- 
nois are  low  enough  to  move  a  lot  into  storage.     But  with  the  bumper  crop,   storage 
space  may  run  out  as  prices  weaken  sharply*     Illinois  farmers  may  feel  less  squeeze 
on  storage  space  than  farmers  in  some  other  states,  since  the  crop  increase  is  less 

here. 

New  corn  prices  made  new  lews  and  some  recovery.  A  lot  of  over- run  corn 

at  harvest  could  exert  further  pressure  on  prices. 

Wheat  continues  to  move  into  loan  rapidly.  Through  August  25,  farmers  had 

put  23S  million  "bushels  under  loan,  hut  about  U50  million  more  must  be  put  into  loan 

to  move  prices  up  to  the  support  rate. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Corn-Crib  Model  Shows  Rat-Proofing  Features 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  can  see  the  latest  design  for  a 
rat-proof  crib  in  a  model  now  being  shown  around  the  state. 

This  crib  design  was  developed  by  the  Midwest  Plan  Service, 
an  organization  of  agricultural  colleges  in  12  midwest  states.   The 
plan  has  "built-in11  protection  against  rats.  Agricultural  experts 
estimate  that  rats  cost  farmers  in  each  of  the  big  corn-producing 
states  $10  million  a  year  in  grain  eaten  and  contaminated. 

L.  E.  McKinzie,  assistant  state  leader  of  farm  advisers  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Clean  Grain 
Committee,  says  that  added  features  of  this  new  crib  effectively  rat- 
proof  the  structure  but  add  little  to  the  cost  of  building. 

Most  important  way  to  cut  rat  losses  to  a  minimum  is  a  bait- 
ing program,  McKinzie  says.   But  a  combination  of  bait  plus  rat-proof 
storage  gives  farmers  their  best  chance  of  avoiding  rat  losses. 

The  model  will  be  shown  at  extension  meetings  and  on  farm 
television  programs  in  Illinois  this  fall  to  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
examine  the  construction  features  at  first  hand. 

The  model  represents  a  double  corn-crib  with  4- foot  alley, 

more  commonly  called  the  A-frame  crib.   This  design  is  the  first  modi- 
fication in  a  basic  plan  adopted  by  the  Plan  service  in  1949. 

Illinois  farmers  can  get  the  crib  plans  by  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

With  each  set  of  plans  for  the  new  crib  will  come  a  zone  map 
showing  recommended  widths  for  cribs  within  the  Corn  Belt  and  bills  of 
materials  for  widths  from  6  to  10  feet. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
urbana,  Illinois 


Special  to  selected  Illinois  daily  newspapers 
Cutlines  for  Corn-Crib  Model  Picture: 


L.  E.  McKinzie,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Clean  Grain  Com- 
mittee, at  right,  and  D.  G.  Jedele,  extension  agricultural  engineer, 
both  of  the  university  of  Illinois  staff,  examine  a  model  of  a  newly 
designed  corn  crib.   This  crib  plan  features  rat-proofing  and  is  de- 
signed as  one  step  in  a  fight  against  the  rodents  that  cause  annual 
losses  totaling  millions  of  dollars  in  farm-stored  grain.   This  model 
and  another  like  it  will  be  sent  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  as  part  of 
an  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  state  and  federal  agricultural 
agencies. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Can  You  Afford  to  Feed  Calves  This  Year? 


URBANA — Plenty  of  feed  on  one  hand  and  high  prices  for  steer 
calves  on  the  other  cause  many  cattle  feeders  to  ask  where  the  break- 
even price  on  steer  calves  is  this  year. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  the  record  of  a  drove  of 
steer  calves  fed  at  the  University  last  year  may  help  to  answer  this 
question. 

Steer  calves  in  the  test  started  at  425  pounds.   They  were 

wintered  on  silage,  fed  for  about  four  months  on  pasture  and  finished 

for  two  months  in  drylot.   At  the  end  of  the  test  they  had  gained  an 

average  of  685  pounds  each  at  a  total  feed  and  pasture  cost  of  about 

$116. 

Corn  fed  in  the   test  was  valued  at  $1.25   a  bushel,    and  the 
other  feeds   in  proportion.      If   the  calves  were  valued  at  33  cents   a 
pound,      or   $140   a  head  at  the  start,    and  $27   a  head  were   allowed  for 
labor,    overhead,    risk  and  other   factors,    each  calf  would  represent  an 
investment  of   $283   as   a  1110-pound  choice   steer  ready  for  market. 

This  would  mean  that  a  425-pound  steer  calf  would  have   to 
bring  $25.50  per  hundredweight  as   a  fat  steer   to  pay  all  costs. 
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Cattle  Can  Eat  Too  Much  Green  Corn 

URBANA — Late  summer  and  early  fall  is  the  time  to  guard  against 
green  corn  poisoning,  according  to  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods,  University  of  Illi- 
nois extension  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Woods  points  out  that  the  difficulty  from  green  corn  is 
caused  by  overeating  rather  than  any  poisonous  properties  in  the  corn. 
Green  corn  looks  tempting  to  cattle,  but  overeating  green  cornstalks  with 
well- formed  ears  appears  to  intoxicate  the  animals. 

Affected  animals  appear  depressed  and  stop  chewing  their  cuds 
as  the  rumen  becomes  paralyzed.   While  veterinarians  can  treat  the  con- 
dition quite  satisfactorily  if  called  early  enough,  it  is  much  better 
to  prevent  the  trouble.   Dr.  Woods  suggests  good  fences  to  keep  cattle 
away  from  green  corn  and  extra  feed  as  pastures  become  short. 

Call  a  veterinarian  if  your  cattle  eat  too  much  green  corn. 

If  they  have  eaten  green  corn  in  large  amounts,  put  them  into  drylot 

immediately  without  feed  or  water,  suggests  Dr.  Woods. 
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Pick  Only  Mature  Apples 

URBANA — Selecting  only  mature  fruit  is  the  most  important 
step  in  picking  apples  properly,  reports  Frank  Owen,  University  of 
Illinois  extension  fruit  crops  specialist. 

Color  usually  indicates  apple  maturity,  he  adds.   For  example, 
yellow  varieties  are  mature  when  they  turn  yellow.   But  red  varieties 
are  not  necessarily  mature  when  they  turn  red.   owen  explains  that  red 
apples  are  mature  when  their  green  background  color  turns  yellow. 

You  can  also  test  ripeness  by  taste.   If  an  apple  tastes  sweet, 
pick  similar  apples  on  the  same  tree.   Leave  the  green  ones  to  mature. 

There's  a  right  way  to  pick  too,  Owen  says.   Instead  of  pull- 
ing the  fruit  off,  twist  the  stem  upward  between  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Pulling  won't  make  the  apple  come  loose, and  it  may  shake  off  other 
apples. 

Pick  a  tree  from  the  bottom  upward.   Then  any  apples  that  fall 
won't  hit  other  ripe  apples  and  knock  them  off.   Avoid  bruising  too, 
because  it  lowers  keeping  ability. 

Many  apples  drop  before  they  are  ripe.   Owen  says  the  dropping 
may  be  caused  by  insects,   on  the  other  hand,  some  varieties  just  natu- 
rally drop  before  they  are  mature.   To  prevent  it,  spray  the  tree  with 
naphtholene  acetic  acid,  Stop-Drop  or  Niagara  stick  one  or  two  weeks 
before  picking. 

After  picking,  refrigerate  the  apples  immediately,   or  put 
them  in  a  cool,  damp  place.   Apples  will  keep  at  temperatures  as  low  as 
32  degrees. 
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Illinois  Cornfields  Kit  By  Fungus  Disease 

URBANA — Some  Illinois  corn  growers  have  cause  to  be  concerned 
about  northern  corn  leaf  blight. 

M.  P.  Britton,  University  of  Illinois  extension  plant  patholo- 
gist, and  G.  H.  Boewe,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  plant  pathologist, 
agree  that  the  blight  is  worse  this  year  than  at  any  other  time  since 
1951.   There  is  no  remedy  for  blight  in  this  year's  crop. 

The  disease  can  be  seen  as  straw-colored,  lens-shaped  spots 
on  corn  leaves.   The  spots  are  usually  1/2  to  1  inch  wide  and  may  be 
up  to  6  inches  long.   Pale  green  leaf  tissue  surrounds  the  infected  area, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  spots  a  velvety,  olive-green  mass  of  fungus 
growth  develops. 

Blight  spots  appear  first  on  the  lower  leaves  of  corn  plants 
and  spread  upward.   In  some  cases  the  spots  may  be  so  numerous  that  they 
run  together,  killing  entire  leaves  and  even  plants.   Scattered  areas 
in  some  fields  have  already  been  completely  killed  by  the  disease. 

Plant  pathologists  are  convinced  that  the  blight  is  fairly 
widespread  throughout  Illinois,  although  some  local  fields  may  be  heavily 
infected  while  neighboring  fields  show  little  blight  damage.   Both 
Britton  and  Boewe  have  seen  the  disease  in  several  parts  of  the  state 
while  on  field  trips,  and  corn  growers  have  sent  many  infected  plant 
specimens  to  Illinois  plant  pathologists  for  identification. 

Effects  on  yields  this  fall  will  vary  according  to  the  leaf 
area  killed  by  the  fungus,  according  to  the  pathologists.   In  cases 
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where  entire  plants  were  killed  soon  after  ears  were  formed,  yields  may 
be  cut  severely.   If  the  disease  did  not  appear  until  recently,  no  great 
reduction  in  yield  is  likely. 

Northern  blight  is  also  expected  to  affect  yields  indirectly 
by  favoring  corn  stalk  rot  development.   Farmers  can  expect  heavier 
stalk  rot  damage  in  fields  where  the  blight  is  heaviest. 

Plant  disease  experts  say  the  fungus  weakens  the  host  corn 
plant  and  paves  the  way  for  stalk  rot  to  infect  the  weakened  corn  plants. 
Heavy  stalks  rot  infections  usually  mean  more  broken  stalks  and  much 
more  down  corn. 

Pathologists  blame  unusually  cool,  wet  weather  over  most  of 

Illinois  during  the  summer  for  the  heavy  blight  infection. 
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Fungus  Spots  Leaves  in  Illinois  Cornfields 

M.  P.  Britton,  University  of  Illinois  extension  plant  patholo- 
gist, points  out  a  leaf  infected  by  northern  corn  leaf  blight  in  a  lush 
Illinois  cornfield.   There  is  no  remedy  for  blight  in  this  year's  crop. 

Plant  pathologists  blame  the  cool,  wet  weather  earlier  this 
summer  for  the  heaviest  blight  infection  since  1951.  Northern  blight 
is  now  widespread  in  Illinois  cornfields. 

Except  in  scattered  severely  infected  fields,  the  blight  is 

not  expected  to  have  much  effect  on  corn  yields. 
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Outline; 

URBANA — A  NEW  LOOK  IN  ILLINOIS  CORN  FIELDS  may  not  be  far  away 
as  a  result  of  dwarf  hybrid  corn  being  developed  by  University  of  Illi- 
nois corn  breeder  Earl  Leng.   The  new  dwarf  corn  stands  only  about  five 
feet  high  but  has  normal-sized  ears  about  18  to  24  inches  above  the 
ground.   Visitors  to  the  Agronomy  Research  farm  can  see  some  dwarf  types 
that  have  yielded  more  than  100  bushels  an  acre.   But  average  yields 
still  run  slightly  below  those  of  normal  corn.   Dwarfs  rate  far  superior 
in  their  ability  to  remain  standing  against  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions before  harvest.   Leng  reports  that  enough  seed  is  being  produced 
to  supply  seed  for  10,000  to  15,000  acres  next  year, 
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Plant  Pathologists  search  for  Resistance  to  Powerful  Cereal  Virus 

URBANA — Nearly  2,400  oat  varieties  have  been  tested  this 
year  in  a  widespread  search  for  resistance  to  the  potentially  dangerous 
yellow  dwarf  virus,  according  to  R.  M.  Endo,  USDA  plant  pathologist  at 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

Yellow  dwarf,  commonly  known  as  red  leaf  in  Illinois  oat 
fields,  also  affects  barley,  wheat  and  rye.   The  disease  has  been  known 
for  many  years,  and  an  outbreak  pops  up  somewhere  in  the  country  nearly 
every  year. 

While  yellow  dwarf  is  not  often  serious  in  Illinois,  it  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  midwest.   It  has  been  blamed  for  oat  and 
barley  failures  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  1946  and  1949.   Re- 
cently, heavy  outbreaks  have  been  reported  in  the  New  England  and 
Pacific  Northwest  states. 

Tests  at  the  Illinois  station  have  shown  heavy  reductions 
in  oat  yields  when  plants  were  artificially  infected  with  yellow  dwarf. 
In  one  test,  a  94.4  percent  yield  reduction  was  the  result  of  infecting 
the  popular  Clintland  variety  early  in  the  growing  season.  Endo  points 
out  that  field  infections  in  Illinois  have  never  been  known  to  be  this 
high. 
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Add  Plant  Pathologists  Search  -  2 

Yields  also  suffer  in  winter  oats,  since  yellow  dwarf  in- 
creases winter-killing.   Trials  have  shown  up  to  60  percent  winter-kill 
for  yellow-dwarf- infected  plants,  although  many  other  factors  influence 
the  kill.   The  virus  is  known  to  be  spread  only  by  insects. 

So  far  the  search  for  resistance  has  yielded  several  oat 
varieties  that  are  rated  moderately  resistant  to  yellow  dwarf.   The 
rest  of  the  varieties  tested  were  highly  susceptible,  and  not  one  was 
found  to  be  entirely  immune  to  the  virus. 

Other  states  concerned  with  the  disease  include  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Washington  and  California.   All  have  screening  programs  under 
way  to  locate  sources  of  resistance  to  yellow  dwarf,  since  resistant 
plants  seem  to  be  the  best  answer  to  the  disease  threat. 

In  addition  to  the  slight  yellow  dwarf  infection  found  in 
some  common  varieties,  the  wild  oat  has  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
sistance, researchers  have  found.   C.  M.  Brown,  University  of  Illinois 
plant  breeder,  has  been  working  with  resistant  common  strains  in  an 
effort  to  develop  new  resistant  stock.   He  has  been  partly  successful. 

Brown  and  other  plant  breeders  are  also  trying  to  cross  the 
wild  oat  with  common  oat  varieties  to  get  resistance.   Crossing  attempts 
have  often  failed  because  of  differences  in  genetic  make-up,  but  plant 
breeders  are  working  on  improved  methods  of  crossing  the  two  kinds  of 

oats. 

The  testing  program  will  continue  next  year,  Endo  points  out, 
with  intensive  trials  of  the  varieties  found  to  have  some  resistance 
this  year.   Part  of  the  testing  will  be  done  this  winter  in  the  green- 
house to  hasten  results. 

Plant  pathologists  expect  that  resistant  parent  strains  can 
he  located  and  resistant  varieties  developed  for  field  use. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Pickers  That  Clog  Are  Dangerous  Tools 

URBANA — A  corn  picker  that  continually  clogs  makes  field 
losses  run  too  high  and  also  greatly  increases  the  chance  of  getting 
caught  in  it. 

Give  your  picker  a  critical  inspection  to  weed  out  trouble 
spots  before  you  start  the  picking  job,  suggests  O.  L.  Hogsett,  exten- 
sion safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Start  with  the  snapping  rolls.   Too  much  clogging  there  may 
be  caused  by  rolls  that  are  worn  beyond  their  usefulness.   The  best 
way  to  find  out  the  condition  of  your  rolls  is  to  borrow  a  new  roll 
from  your  implement  dealer  and  put  it  alongside  the  old  ones  for  com- 
parison.  If  the  lugs  on  the  old  rolls  are  well  rounded  and  smooth, 
it  will  probably  pay  to  install  new  ones.   Or,  if  the  snapping  roll 
bearings  are  badly  worn,  the  machine  may  clog  even  when  the  rolls  are 
in  good  condition. 

Also  check  the  husking  rolls  for  proper  spring  tension.   If 
they  don't  respond  to  adjustment,  a  spring  may  be  broken.   Don't 
hesitate  to  replace  it  if  you  think  it  might  reduce  clogging  or  improve 
husking. 

When  you  inspect  your  picker,  it's  a  good  idea  to  be  sure 
that  all  shields  are  in  place  and  there  are  no  protruding  obstructions, 
such  as  cotter  pins,  nails  or  bolts,  to  catch  loose  clothing.  Watch 
for  loose  bolts  that  need  tightening  or  any  part  that  might  need 
immediate  repair.   Have  plenty  of  spare  parts  on  hand — such  as  elevator 
chain  flights,  gathering  chain  and  v-belts — to  save  time  if  a  breakdown 
occurs. 

Your  chances  of  surviving  the  corn-picking  season  will  be 
extremely  good  if  you  can  get  the  crop  out  without  unnecessary  delays 
due  to  excessive  clogging.   If  trouble  repeatedly  develops,  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  it.   Locate  and  eliminate  the  hazard  so  that  your  corn- 
Picking  season  will  be  safe  and  efficient. 
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systemics  Successfully  Control  Cattle  Grubs 

URBANA — Cattle  herds  treated  with  systemics  have  shown  a 
grub  kill  between  75  and  95  percent! 

A  new  method  of  controlling  cattle  grubs,  systemics  will  be 
available  to  Illinois  cattle  growers  for  the  first  time  this  fall, 
according  to  Steve  Moore,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
agricultural  extension  service  and  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey. 

Moore  adds  that  systemics  also  look  promising  for  controlling 
such  other  cattle  insects  as  hornflies,  lice,  ticks  and  screw-worms. 
Conservative  estimates  of  total  losses  due  to  livestock  insects  range 
from  $300  to  $500  million  annually.   Cattle  grubs  alone  cause  a  $155 
million  loss  annually  because  of  hide  damage,  meat  trim  and  loss  in 
weight  gains  due  to  heel-fly  annoyance. 

Moore  points  out  that,  although  the  cattle  grub  problem  is 
not  severe  in  Illinois,   the  side  effects  that  systemics  have  on  other 
cattle  insects  should  make  it  worth  while  for  cattle  producers  in  the 
state  to  use  them. 

The  two  systemics  now  on  the  market  are  ET-57  and  Co-ral. 
While  ET-57  has  been  commercially  available  for  several  months,  Co-Ral 
has  only  recently  been  approved.   These  compounds  are  organic  phosphorus 
insecticides  that  are  absorbed  and  circulated  with  the  body  fluids,  de- 
stroying grubs  in  the  animal. 

ET-57  is  administered  orally  with  a  balling  gun,  while  Co-Ral 
is  applied  as  a  spray. 
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Add  Systemics  -  2 

When  Co-Ral  is  sprayed,  some  of  the  chemical  stays  on  the 
hair  and  some  penetrates  into  the  skin.   The  chemical  that  stays  on 
the  hair  controls  lice,  ticks,  hornflies  and  screw-worms.   The  chemical 
that  goes  into  the  skin  passes  through  the  hide  and  enters  the  body, 
killing  grubs  inside  the  animal.   The  dead  larvae  are  then  broken  down, 
absorbed  and  disappear. 

Moore  says  that  a  single  treatment  will  destroy  grubs  for  an 
entire  season.   Although  the  degree  of  control  varies,  most  treated 
herds  show  a  high  grub  kill. 

Systemics  are  not  difficult  to  apply.  With  good  holding  pens 
and  chutes,  it  only  takes  about  one  minute.   Cost  ranges  from  50  cents 
to  $1.50  per  animal,  depending  on  its  weight  and  the  insecticide  used. 

Best  time  of  the  year  to  treat  for  cattle  grubs  is  as  soon 
after  the  heel-fly  season  as  possible.   In  Illinois  this  is  from  August 
to  November,  with  September  and  October  the  preferred  months. 

Moore  cautions  not  to  treat  calves  under  six  months  with 
systemics.   Nor  should  you  treat  dairy  cows  with  these  materials.   Do 
not  slaughter  beef  cattle  until  60  days  after  a  systemic  treatment. 
Tests  have  shown  that  pregnant  cows  show  no  ill  effects  after  receiving 
systemics,  but  cows  heavy  with  calf  should  be  handled  carefully. 

Use  only  the  recommended  amount  of  a  systemic  in  treating 
animals,  Moore  advises.   Use  sprays  with  enough  pressure  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  insecticide  will  thoroughly  penetrate  the  hair  coat  over 
the  entire  body. 

Make  sure  that  animals  treated  with  the  bolus  method  have 
free  access  to  water  before  and  after  treatment,  otherwise  they'll 
go  off  feed. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Honor  43  Farmers  for  Help  With  Farm  Cost  Research 

URBANA — Forty-three  farmers  from  east-central  Illinois  will 
receive  special  recognition  at  the  university  of  Illinois  on  Septem- 
ber 27.   A.  G.  Mueller,  in  charge  of  farm  cost  research,  reports  that 
these  farmers  have  cooperated  with  the  department  of  agricultural 
economics  in  keeping  detailed  cost  records  of  all  their  farm  business 
operations  during  1957  and  1958, 

These  records  help  the  farmers  who  keep  them  by  showing  de- 
tailed costs  of  producing  every  product  on  their  farms  in  comparison 
with  similar  farms,  Mueller  points  out.   But  the  records  are  also  of 
great  value  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  classroom  teaching,  agri- 
cultural extension  programs,  farm  planning  work  and  farm  management 
research.   They  are  also  used  widely  in  similar  farming  areas  in 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  he  reports.   Only  two  other  states  have  detailed  farm 
cost  records  similar  to  those  at  Illinois. 

Detailed  cost  research  is  conducted  by  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics  in  different  parts  of  the  state.   Every  two 
years  a  new  area  is  selected,   and  certain  farmers  are  asked  to  co- 
operate in  keeping  detailed  farm  cost  records. 

During  the  recognition  program  H.  G .  Halcrow,  head  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics,  and  J.  E.  Wills,  professor  of 
farm  management,  will  show  how  these  farmers  contribute  to  the  farm 
management  research  program  at  the  university.   A.  G.  Mueller  and  Boyd 
Henry  will  report  the  preliminary  1957  cost  results  from  these  farms. 
All  participating  farmers  will  then  have  a  chance  to  ask  questions  and 
discuss  the  findings. 

Among  those  to  be  honored  from  this  area  are:   (Get  names 
from  attached  list.) 
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COOPERATING  FARMERS  IN  COST  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 


Champaign  county: 

Godfrey  Guynn,  Rantoul 

Walter  oyer,  Fisher 

Ford  county 

Don  Anderson,  Gibson  City 

Robert  Becker,  Sibley 

William  C.  Beecher,  Gibson  City 

Burl  Branz,  Sibley 

Lyle  Branz,  Sibley 

Wayne  Brucker,  Sibley 

Howard  Cook,  Paxton 

James  Fawver,  Gibson  City 

William  Lohmeyer,  Sibley 

Wayne  Niewold,  Loda 

Stanley  Nelson,  Paxton 

Mario  Noland,  Paxton 

Gordon  Palmberg,  Ludlow 

Wilbur  vial,  Cabery 

Iroquois  county 

Joe  E.  Bauer,  Cissna  Park 

Oliver  Rasmussen,  Clifton 

Peter  Vanderkloot,  onarga 

Livingston  county 

Fred  Adam,  Strawn 

Emmet t  Baumann,  Chenoa 

Walter  Burger,  Dwight 


Merle  C orb an,  Saunemin 
Charles  Elliott,  Chatsworth 
Robert  Leman,  Forrest 
Robert  Monroe,  Fairbury 
Lloyd  shafer,  Chatsworth 
Frank  Stabler,  ode 11 
Lyle  stabler,  ode 11 
Glenn  Taylor,  Cullom 
Glen  Thomas,  Dwight 
McLean  county 
George  Brady,  Chenoa 
Glenn  Claudon,  Lexington 
Arthur  Huston,  Cropsey 
Vernon  Miller,  Lexington 
Chris  Poppe,  Lexington 
Russell  Stre id,  Meadows 
Vermilion  county 
Luther  Bicker,  Potomac 
J,  Ansel  Dewey,  Armstrong 
Robert  Hamilton,  Collison 
Charles  Hawkins,  Rankin 
Dwight  Leigh,  Rankin 
Lawrence  Leigh,  East  Lynn 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  September  19,   1958*  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Huge  Soybean  Crop  Crowding  Storage  Space;  Farmers  Slow  To  Sell  Corn  Under  $1 

URBANA--The  heavy  influx  of  new  soybeans  expected  this  coming  week  if 

harvesting  weather  holds  good  will  test  the  market  to  see  whether  the  $2  price  will 

hold,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing 

staff. 

Although  rains  delayed  harvest  this  past  week,  harvesting  was  in  full 

swing  by  the  end  of  the  week.  Prices  to  east-central  Illinois  farmers  held  at  $2. 

This  price  is  19  cents  under  the  loan,  which  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  storage 

costs  until  May  31  next  year,  the  loan  take-over  date,  Hieronymus  points  out. 

So  far  farmers  have  sold  fairly  liberally  at  $2  a  bushel  hut  have  held 

on  under  this  price.  Whether  this  action  will  continue  will  he  known  soon.  Because 

of  the  huge  crop,  storage  space  may  not  be  available  for  everyone  who  wants  it. 

But  the  storage  problem  is  less  acute  in  central  Illinois  than  in  southern  Illinois, 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Central  Illinois  has  more  storage  space  and  production  is 

not  up  so  much,  relatively,  as  in  other  areas.  So  the  real  pressure  on  prices  will 

not  come  from  the  central  producing  areas. 

New  crop  corn  prices  at  about  96  cents  brought  very  little  selling  for 

harvest  delivery.  It  appears  that  farmers  will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  selling 
below  $1.  Hieronymus  believes  $1  corn  is  a  firmer  base  than  $2  soybeans. 

Announcement  of  a  secondary  loan  for  corn  is  now  anxiously  awaited. 
The  huge  crop  and  smaller  allotment  compliance  rate  make  a  secondary  loan  more 
logical  than  in  the  past  two  years,  Hieronymus  points  out.  Two  possible  amounts 
would  be  $1.10,  the  same  as  last  year,  or  $1.06,  the  same  reduction  as  the  high 
support  rate.  Because  of  the  huge  crop,  the  secondary  corn  loan  will  be  very  im- 
portant this  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farmers  Feel  Need  for  Local  Organizations 

URBANA — Despite  rapid  changes  in  farming  methods,  Illinois 
farmers  still  feel  a  need  for  local  community  organizations,  according 
to  David  E.  Lindstrom,  University  of  Illinois  rural  sociologist. 

In  a  study  of  234  local  farm  community  organizations,  Lind- 
strom  found  that  education  supplemented  by  entertainment  and  recreation 
were  the  main  reasons  why  farm  people  wanted  local  organizations*   A 
similar  study  20  years  earlier  showed  about  the  same  response. 

About  90  percent  of  the  leaders  of  local  groups  wanted  to 
be  affiliated  with  a  county  or  other  larger  overhead  organization. 
But  they  wanted  this  larger  organization  to  act  in  an  advisory  or  super- 
visory capacity  and  not  control  the  local  group. 

Local  groups  want  to  be  represented  in  the  larger  organization 
to  help  make  policies  and  keep  their  local  members  informed  of  programs 
and  activities.   The  organization  of  a  farmers1  group  is  not  complete 
until  it  has  a  unit  operating  in  a  rural  community,  Lindstrom  concludes. 

Full  details  of  this  study  are  reported  in  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  station  Bulletin  630,  "Farmers*  Need  for  Local  organ- 
izations, "  by  D.  E.  Lindstrom.   It  gives  suggestions  on  what  leaders 
think  should  go  into  the  organization  of  a  farmers*  group  in  a  rural 
community.   Copies  are  available  from  any  county  farm  adviser  or  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Urge  Careful  study  Before  signing  Farm  Integration  Contracts 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricultural 
law  this  week  urged  farmers  to  study  any  farm  integration  contract  care- 
fully before  signing  it.   N.  G.  P.  Krausz  reports  that  farmers  who  sign 
such  contracts  will  probably  be  held  to  the  exact  terms  of  those  arrange- 
ments, 

Krausz  recently  completed  a  detailed  study  of  20  contracts 
which  covered  seed  corn  production,  grain  for  seed,  broiler  and  pullet 
production,  breeder  flock  and  hatching  eggs,  poultry  feed  financing  and 
hog-raising.   These  agreements  represented  both  large  nationally  known 
corporations  and  local  feed  dealers.   They  are  believed  to  represent 
the  types  of  integration  contracts  the  average  farmer  will  be  offered. 

Contract  agreements  grant  the  companies  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trol over  the  farmer's  activities,  Krausz  reports.   Most  of  them  pro- 
vide for  inspection  and  supervision  by  the  company.   But  none  intend 
to  direct  a  farmer's  daily  activities.   Instead  they  provide  a  general 
plan  to  follow.  While  some  agreements  are  more  detailed  than  others 
in  explaining  the  plan  and  setting  forth  the  farmer's  duties,  none 
seem  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  being  merely  a  hired  laborer. 

Payments  to  farmers  are  not  set  up  like  payments  to  an  em- 
ployee.  Instead  they  are  based  on  the  amount  of  production.   The  con- 
tracts therefore  place  the  farmer  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
contractor  or,  in  a  few  cases,  a  debtor  to  the  contracting  company. 
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Add  Farm  Contracts  -  2 

Whether  a  contract  remains  in  force  in  case  of  illness  or 
death  of  the  farmer  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  contract.   Some  con- 
tracts state  definitely  that  they  are  binding  on  the  farmer's  heirs  or 
successors  in  case  of  his  death.  Where  this  point  is  not  definitely 
stated,  there  is  naturally  more  uncertainty  about  it. 

Risks  taken  by  the  farmer  and  the  contracting  company  vary 
with  the  type  of  agreement.   In  seed  contracts,  the  company  provides 
the  seed.   The  farmer  furnishes  his  time,  labor,  equipment  and  land. 
If  the  crop  were  destroyed,  both  would  suffer  losses.   Broiler  con- 
tracts generally  place  greater  risk  of  loss  on  the  company  than  on  the 
farmer. 

In  feed  financing  contracts,  the  risk  of  loss  is  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  farmer.   Animals  that  are  fed  provide  security  for  the 
farmer's  debt.   When  the  animals  are  sold,  the  money  must  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  debt.   If  the  animals  should  die,  the  company  is  protected 
by  other  provisions. 

Contract  cancellation  provisions  can  be  a  powerful  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  company  and  could  be  used  to  work  unfairly  against  the 
farmer.   If  the  agreement  can  be  canceled  easily  by  the  contracting 
company,  the  company  can  limit  its  liability  without  giving  the  farmer 
the  same  rights. 

Prices  paid  in  the  contracts  are  generally  based  on  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  the  time  of  the  sale.   While  this  arrangement  does  not 
give  the  farmer  the  guaranteed  market  he  might  desire,  it  does  do  away 
with  a  possible  area  of  controversy. 
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Add  Farm  Contracts  -  3 

Few  contract  agreements  contain  any  provisions  relating  to 
the  landlord's  rights.  Where  the  agreements  carry  such  provisions, 
they  state  that  the  landlord  agrees  to  the  contract  as  signed  by  his 
tenant,   since  Illinois  law  provides  that  the  landlord  has  a  lien  for 
rent  on  crops,  hog  and  poultry  feeding  agreements  should  prevent  no 
problem. 

The  contracts  are  usually  written  on  forms  prepared  by  the 
companies.   In  general  the  companies  have  tried  to  get  for  themselves 
the  most  benefits  while  incurring  the  least  liability.   But  this  prob- 
lem  is  not  unique  in  agricultural  contracts,  Krausz  concludes. 
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Be  Careful  With  Corn  Pickers  Before  You're  Injured 

URBANA — The  best  time  to  be  careful  with  corn  pickers  is  be- 
fore you  are  injured.   That  is  the  urgent  appeal  today  from  o.  L.  Hog- 
sett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Agriculture. 

More  than  200  Illinois  farmers  last  year  found  out  that  "it 
Can  Happen  to  Me."   They  were  seriously  injured  and  some  were  even 
killed  by  their  own  corn  pickers. 

Your  picker  can  be  just  as  safe  as  you  want  to  make  it.  A 
safe  picker  is  one  that  is  mechanically  sound,  is  well  adjusted  and  is 
operated  at  the  correct  speed. 

Here  are  four  safety  tips  from  Hogsett.   Follow  them  reli- 
giously and  you  should  finish  picking  your  corn  without  injury: 

!•   Never  try  to  unclog,  adjust  or  grease  your  picker  while 
it  is  running.   Always  shut  off  the  power  before  you  do  any  work  on 
the  machine. 

2.  Never  get  in  a  hurry.   One  of  the  biggest  dangers  with 
pickers  is  that  the  operator  gets  in  a  hurry.  Which  is  better — playing 
it  slow  and  safe  or  winding  up  in  the  hospital  minus  a  hand  or  foot 
because  you  were  careless  while  trying  to  hurry? 

3.  Another  big  danger  comes  in  running  your  picker  when 
you're  tired.   Many  a  hand  or  foot  has  been  lost  when  a  tired,  irri- 
tated operator  tried  to  unclog  the  rolls  carelessly  along  toward  dusk. 
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Add  Be  Careful  With  Corn  Pickers  -  2 

Better  quit  early  than  be  injured  because  you  were  tired  or  careless. 
If  you  have  a  qualified  man,  change  operators  once  in  a  while, 

4,   It  is  also  wise  to  carry  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  trac- 
tor.  During  corn  picking  there's  always  some  danger  that  the  shucks 
may  catch  fire  from  a  hot  manifold.   A  good  extinguisher  may  help  save 
your  tractor  or  picker. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Appoint  Dr.  Pilchard  Director  of  Diagnostic  Laboratory 

URBANA — Dr.  Edwin  I.  Pilchard,  jr.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  diagnostic  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Pilchard  succeeds  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  who  has  been  di- 
rector of  the  laboratory  since  1955. 

The  diagnostic  laboratory,  located  at  urbana,  is  operated  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the  state  Department  of 
Agriculture.   It  helps  veterinarians  and  livestock  owners  throughout 
the  state  to  diagnose  animal  diseases.   Animals  showing  symptoms  of  a 
disease  or  specimens  from  such  an  animal  may  be  sent  to  the  College, 
where  staff  members  study  causes  of  the  trouble. 

This  examination  may  include  blood  studies,  chemical  and 
microscopic  examination  of  tissues  and  culturing  to  identify  disease- 
producing  bacteria  or  viruses.   A  report  is  then  sent  to  the  veteri- 
narian and  the  farmer. 

Dr.  Pilchard  is  a  native  of  Urbana.   He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  from  Michigan  State  College  in  1947. 
He  practiced  in  Mason  county,  Illinois,  for  four  years  and  then  served 
with  the  Air  Force  for  two  years.   As  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force,  he 
was  stationed  in  Korea  for  one  year. 

After  release  from  the  Air  Force,  he  entered  private  practice 
in  Henry  county,  Illinois.   In  1957  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
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Farm  News 


NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS        •        COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


May  Grow  200-Pound  Hogs  in  150  Days 

URBANA — Top  Illinois  hog  producers  will  soon  be  shooting  for 
market-weight  hogs  in  150  days. 

And  these  hogs  will  eat  less  than  300  pounds  of  feed  for  every 
100  pounds  of  gain,  says  G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Swine  growers  will  use  performance-tested  breeding  stock  and 

modern  complete  rations,  possibly  in  pelleted  form,  and  will  give  more 

attention  to  control  of  temperature  and  disease  to  help  reach  this 

goal,  Carlisle  says. 

Average  performance  figures  for  more  than  50  boars  in  one 
Illinois  boar-testing  station  this  year  show  1.8  pounds  of  daily  gain 
and  290  pounds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  of  gain  from  50  to  200 
pounds.   The  best  performing  boar  gained  more  than  2  pounds  a  day  and 
needed  only  240  pounds  of  feed  for  every  100  pounds  of  gain. 

These  results  are  better  than  figures  given  in  the  latest 
edition  of  a  standard  text  on  swine  feeding.   It  says  that  with  good 
management  and  adequate  rations  pigs  can  be  expected  to  gain  1.75  pounds 
a  day  from  50  to  200  pounds  and  use  about  350  pounds  of  feed  for  every 
100  pounds  of  gain. 

Carlisle  says  these  figures  show  that  Illinois  swine  have 
not  nearly  reached  the  ceiling  on  performance. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  4-H'ers  to  Attend  Dairy  Conference 

URBANA — Fourteen  of  the  state's  outstanding  4-II  dairy  project 
members  have  been  selected  to  attend  the  fourth  National  4-H  Dairy 
Conference  in  Chicago  from  October  6  through  9. 

This  annual  conference  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Inter- 
national Dairy  Show  each  year.  During  their  stay  in  Chicago  the  4-H 
delegates  will  attend  the  Dairy  Show  at  the  International  Amphitheatre 
and  have  an  educational  and  inspirational  program  of  their  own. 

Selected  to  attend  the  4-H  conference  are  Ralph  Albert, 
Carly le;  Clark  Van  Buskirk,  Lanark;  John  Martin,  Louisville;  Gaylen 
Larson,  Leland;  Ronald  Dewey,  Dixon;  James  McCabe,  Pontiac;  Edwin  Dahm, 
Beason;  JoMar  Alwes,  Bloomington;  Marvin  Bundy,  Centralia;  Daley  Davis, 
Jr.,  Baylis;  Robert  Miller,  Dawson;  Ronald  Prasse,  Freeport;  Gene  Klett, 
Joliet;  and  Stanley  Lyford,  Rockford. 

Headquarters  for  the  conference  will  be  the  Conrad  Hilton 
hotel.   Educational  events  will  include  visits  to  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  butter  plant  and  a  4-H  dairy  marketing  clinic.   Program 
speakers  will  include  Lloyd  Burlingham,  Chicago  farm  radio  director; 
Dr.  w.  E.  Petersen,  University  of  Minnesota;  Max  Hinds,  USDA  dairy 
marketing  division;  and  J.  C.  Hays,  dairy  professor  emeritus  of 

Michigan  State  University. 

Another  program  highlight  will  be  a  forum  on  careers  in  the 
dairy  industry.   Panel  members  for  this  discussion  session  will  be 
Eugene  Meyer,  Hoard's  Dairyman;  William  Hitz,  vice  president,  American 
Dairy  Association,  Polk  City,  Iowa;  Miss  Nancy  Carter,  program  director, 
National  Dairy  Council;  Dr.  G.  W.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Dairy  Science,  University  of  Illinois;  and  Don  Dilworth,  Deere  and  Com- 
pany, Moline, 


Conference  sponsors  include  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation,  the 
Pure  Milk  Association  and  the  Illinois  Holstein  Association. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 
National  Dairy  Congress.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Egyptian  Livestock  Association  Feeder  Cattle  Sale.  Dixon  Springs 
Experiment  Station,  Robbs. 

International  Dairy  Show  and  Quarter  Horse  Show.  Chicago. 
Feeder  Cattle  Sale,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Benton.  Benton  Country  Club,  2:30  p.m. 

Feeder  Pig  Sale,  Benton. 

Feeder  Pig  Sale,  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  Robbs. 

Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Illinois  Conference  and  Extension  Short 
Course  for  Veterinarians.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Macomb.  Westside  Student  Prince 
Restaurant,  2:30  p.m. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Kewanee.  Kewanee  Hotel,  2:30  p.m. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  DeKalb.  Northern  Illinois  University 
Library  Auditorium,  2:30  p.m. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Joliet.  Joliet  Hotel,  2:30  p.m. 

Sheep  Day,  University  of  Illinois  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Springfield.  Illinois  Building,  State 
Fairgrounds,  2:30  p.m. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Champaign-Urbana.  Urbana  Country  Club, 
9:30  a.m. 

Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Effingham.  Effingham  Country  Club, 
2:30  p.m. 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana. 
Florists  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Farm  Structures  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual  Meeting.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield. 

International  Livestock  Show,  Chicago. 


National  U-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes  Hit  Ail-Time  High 

URBANA — Illinois  farm  landowners  paid  a  record-sized  tax  bill 
of  $106  million  this  year,  according  to  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of 
Illinois  professor  of  agricultural  law. 

This  tax,  based  on  1957  assessments,  jumped  11  percent  over 
the  year  before  and  is  348  percent  more  than  in  1940,   Real  estate 
taxes  absorbed  almost  11  percent  of  total  Illinois  net  farm  income  in 
1957,  Krausz  figures. 

Among  corn-belt  states,  Illinois  tax  levies  were  the  highest. 
Illinois  land  carried  an  average  tax  levy  of  $3.50  an  acre,  while  re- 
maining corn-belt  states  averaged  only  $1.77.   The  average  tax  per  acre 
for  all  states  was  $.97.   only  four  northeastern  states  carried  higher 
tax  levies  than  Illinois. 

Some  might  think  that  the  high  value  of  farm  land  in  Illinois 

compared  with  other  states  may  explain  the  higher  taxes.   But  when 

taxes  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  $100  full  value,  the  Illinois  tax 

levies  jumped  nearly  five  percent  this  past  year,  while  the  u.  S. 

average  went  up  only  1.1  percent  and  other  corn-belt  states  increased 

less  than  .3  percent.  So,  even  figuring  this  way,  Illinois  remains 

among  the  leaders  in  percent  of  tax  increase. 

The  lion's  share  of  real  estate  taxes  is  used  for  public 
schools,  Krausz  points  out.   School  enrollment  rose  33  percent  from 
1946  to  1956,  and  another  40  percent  jump  is  expected  by  1965.   This 
rapid  climb  in  school  population  creates  unprecedented  needs  for  new 
schools,  more  teachers  and  more  operating  revenue. 

So,  as  long  as  the  tax  structure  remains  basically  the  same 
in  Illinois,  the  result  will  be  more  increases  in  real  property  taxes, 
Krausz  concludes. 
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FOR  RELEASE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  29,  1958 

List  Guides  for  Applying  Nitrogen  in  Fall 

Illinois  farmers  face  a  two-way  choice  in  applying  nitrogen 
in  the  fall,  according  to  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  S.  R. 
Aldrich.   At  that  time  of  year,  they  face  an  unpredictable  amount  of 
nitrogen  loss.   In  the  spring  they  must  do  the  job  during  the  busy  work 
season. 

To  help  farmers  arrive  at  a  more  scientific  decision  for  fall 
nitrogen  application.  University  agronomists  are  planning  a  series  of 
experiments  to  test  the  difference  between  fall-  and  spring- applied 
nitrogen,  Aldrich  reports. 

However,   he  gives  these  guides  to  help  you  decide  whether  or 
not  to  apply  nitrogen  this  fall: 

The  later  nitrogen  is  applied,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be 
lost  during  the  winter.  Aldrich  points  out  that  nitrogen  is  lost  from 
the  soil  by  leaching  from  rainfall  and  by  changing  into  a  gas  and  es- 
caping into  the  air.   Nitrogen  in  the  ammonium  form,  which  most  Illi- 
nois farmers  buy  for  fall  application,  is  held  in  the  soil  by  a  nega- 
tive charge  and  will  not  leach. 

But  if  the  soil  is  still  warm  and  soil  organisms  are  still 
active,  they  will  change  the  nitrogen  into  leachable  nitrate  form.   To 
reduce  the  risk  of  leaching,  farmers  can  delay  their  nitrogen  applica- 
tion as  late  in  the  fall  as  it  is  practical  to  plow.   A  soil  temperatur' 
of  55  degrees  F.  has  been  suggested  as  a  safe  point  for  applying 
ammonium  fertilizers.   But  more  recent  research  shows  that  an  even 
lower  temperature  is  better,  Aldrich  reports. 
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Add  Guides  for  Applying  Nitrogen  -  2 

Nitrogen  is  also  lost  through  denitrification.   This  process 
converts  some  of  the  nitrogen  to  gas,  and  it  is  lost  into  the  air. 
But  researchers  do  not  yet  know  how  important  this  loss  may  be  for 
fall-applied  nitrogen. 

Amount  of  winter  rainfall  also  affects  nitrogen  loss.   In 
years  when  rainfall  is  less  than  average  from  the  time  the  nitrogen 
is  applied  until  planting  time,  little  leaching  takes  place  in  average 
silt  loam  soils.   Fall  nitrogen  application  is  not  recommended  on 
coarse- textured  soils.   Leaching  is  greater  on  sandy  soils  because 
they  hold  less  water,  and  as  a  result  the  rain  moves  down  deeper  into 
the  soil.   So  the  type  of  soil  is  also  important  in  deciding  whether 
to  apply  nitrogen  in  the  fall. 

The  rooting  depth  of  the  crop  to  be  grown  on  the  soil  next 
year  should  also  be  considered.   The  corn  plant  can  use  nitrogen  that 
has  leached  down  three  to  four  feet  into  a  well-drained  soil. 

Aldrich  believes  the  nitrogen  deficiency  that  corn  suffered 
in  1958  was  due  to  several  causes.   Unusually  heavy  June  and  July  rains 
caused  leaching.   Many  soils  were  so  wet  that  roots  stayed  near  the 
surface.   The  release  of  nitrogen  from  organic  matter  was  slower  than 
usual. 

There  is  another  factor  to  consider  in  applying  nitrogen  for 
wheat:   in  the  spring  the  soil  is  somtimes  too  wet  to  apply  the  top- 
dressing  at  the  best  time.   So  it  may  be  a  good  gamble  to  fertilize  in 
the  fall  and  risk  some  leaching  rather  than  risk  being  unable  to  ferti- 
lize at  the  proper  time  in  the  spring,  Aldrich  concludes. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


County  Extension  Advisers  Hold  Annual  Conference 


URBANA — At  their  annual  conference  October  14-17,  agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  state  will 
hear  and  discuss  ways  in  which  county  extension  programs  can  be  adjusted 
to  meet  today's  needs. 

The  conference/  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  will  open  with  a  talk  by  B.  L.  Dodds,  dean  of  the  UI  College 
of  Education,  on  "Maintaining  a  Balance  in  Our  Educational  Accounts." 
Following  him,  Marvin  A.  Anderson,  Ames,  associate  director  of  the 
Iowa  Extension  Service,  will  discuss  "Adapting  Extension  to  Meet 
Changing  Needs." 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  functions  of  county  ex- 
tension councils.   Representatives  of  the  Missouri  Extension  Service 
will  join  a  group  of  Illinois  farm  and  home  advisers  in  discussing  how 
the  councils  operate  in  the  two  states. 

Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture  will 
outline  "New  Horizons  in  Extension  Education." 

Stanley  Geiser,  director  of  public  relations  with  Eli  Lilly 
Company,  will  tell  of  the  role  of  public  relations  today. 

In  addition  to  these  sessions,  the  county  farm  and  home  ad- 
visers and  their  assistants  will  attend  meetings  at  which  they  will 
learn  of  new  developments  and  findings  in  the  areas  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Report  15  Years  of  Progress  in  Illinois  Soil  Testing 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  have  taken  a  long  lead  in  the  number 
of  soil  samples  and  acres  tested,  according  to  a  report  released  this 
week  by  A.  U.  Thor,  manager  of  the  University  of  Illinois  soil  testing 
laboratory. 

Last  year  Illinois  farmers  tested  almost  570,000  samples 
covering  more  than  2.1  million  acres.   Since  the  first  county  exten- 
sion laboratories  were  established  in  1943,  they  have  tested  5.3  mil- 
lion samples  representing  nearly  20  million  acres. 

Our  system  of  82  county  extension  and  40  commercial  labora- 
tories now  operating  in  Illinois  explains  why  Illinois  farmers  have 
taken  such  a  commanding  lead  over  all  other  states,  Thor  explains. 
These  laboratories,  located  throughout  the  state,  make  it  easy  for 
farmers  to  take  their  soil  in  for  testing.   No  one  central  laboratory 
or  even  a  few  regional  laboratories  could  do  this  job. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  tests,  Thor  reports,   farmers 

have  applied  to  their  farms  more  than  61  million  tons  of  limestone,  7 

million  tons  of  rock  and  colloidal  phosphate,  5  million  tons  of  mixed 

fertilizer  materials,  865,000  tons  of  phosphate  materials,  837,000  tons 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  622,000  tons  of  potash  materials. 

This  extensive  use  of  plant  food  can  partly  explain  the  high 
crop  yields  obtained  by  Illinois  farmers  compared  with  farmers  in  some 
neighboring  states.   But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  Thor  adds. 

During  recent  years  Illinois  farmers  have  been  testing  around 
two  million  acres  a  year.   But  there  are  more  than  20  million  acres  of 
crop  land  on  farms  in  this  state.  Most  soils  should  be  retested  every  five 
or  six  years.   So  there  is  still  room  to  improve  the  soil  testing 
record. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

('fnis  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  September  26  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Soybean  Harvest  Under  Way;  Old  Soybean  Crop  Nearly  Used  Up 

URBANA— War  and  weather  combined  to  lift  grain  prices  moderately  higher 
as  harvest  got  under  way  this  past  week.  New- crop  soybeans  remained  a  little  above 
$2.00  and  new  corn  approached  $1.00,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of 
Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

Hot,  humid  weather  with  scattered  showers  tended  to  delay  soybean  harvest, 
so  only  moderate  amounts  were  harvested.  Most  of  the  harvested  beans  had  a  higher 
moisture  content  than  they  should  have  for  storage.  Harvest  hasn't  proceeded  for 
enough  to  give  any  reliable  yield  estimates,  but  early  reports  in  the  main  bean  belt 
were  disappointing.  Unusually  high  yields  have  been  reported  farther  south. 

Much  of  the  soybean  crop  is  mature,  and  clear  weather  would  produce  a  del- 
uge of  beans. 

Soybean  crush  during  July  and  August  added  up  to  61.6  million  bushels  and 
exports  to  13*2  million,  making  a  total  use  of  7k. 8  million  bushels.  Stocks  on 
July  1  totaled  107  million,  so  only  32  million  remained  to  last  until  harvest. 
With  September  crush  and  exports  approaching  30  million,  including  some  new-crop 
beans,  it  is  clear  that  most  of  last  year's  bumper  soybean  crop  has  been  used  up. 

Soybean  meal  and  oil  production  was  down  moderately  in  September,  and 
stocks  have  been  allowed  to  go  down.  So,  with  the  harvest  delay,  spot  meal  prices 
and  oil  prices  are  very  strong.  Meal  prices  for  immediate  shipment  are  over  $60  a 
ton  compared  with  a  December  delivery  price  of  about  $52. 

The  soybean  loan  rate,  Including  moisture  premiums,  is  $2.19»  Current 
bids  are  about  $2.03.  The  cost  of  storing  until  May  31  will  run  about  12  cents. 
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Therefore  only  small  profit  can  be  realized  for  storing  beans  unless  the  price  goes 

above  the  loan.  With  the  crop  estimated  at  561  million  bushels,  this  is  unlikely. 

Hieronymus  feels  that  a  550-million-bushel  use  is  about  the  highest  we  can  go,  and 

about  38O  million  seems  more  likely. 
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FOR  RELEASE  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1958 

Illinois  Men  Contribute  to  1958  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 

URBANA — Four  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
staff  members  are  among  the  authors  of  articles  in  the  new  1958  Year- 
book of  Agriculture  published  today. 

Charles  L.  Stewart,  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  planned  the  605-page  volume,  which  deals 
with  the  many  phases  of  land  use  and  tenure.   He  is  co-author  of  two 
chapters,  "The  Mechanics  of  Land  Transfer"  and  "Getting  Started  in  Farm- 
ing Is  Hard." 

Stewart  is  given  a  special  honor  by  the  editor  of  the  year- 
book, who  writes  in  the  foreword: 

"If  it  were  our  policy  to  dedicate  a  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
to  an  individual,  this  Yearbook  would  be  dedicated  to  Charles  L.  Stewart 
for  his  active  interest  in  this  book  and  this  subject." 

Franklin  J.  Reiss,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, was  co-author  of  the  chapter  on  getting  started  in  farming. 

Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
economics,  is  quoted  on  the  subject  of  part-time  and  residential  farms. 

Elmer  L.  Sauer,  collaborator  between  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  co-authored  the  article  on 
"The  Wise  Use  of  Our  Resources." 

In  this  year's  yearbook,  major  attention  is  centered  around 
ways  of  acquiring  land;  land  uses  and  problems;  acquisition  of  land  for 
military  purposes,  highways,  subdivisions  and  airports;  and  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  land  tenure. 
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Add  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  -  2 

The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is  a  congressional  document. 

Each  U.  S.  Senator  and  Representative  has  copies  for  distribution. 

Copies  may  also  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 

$2.25.   The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have  copies  for 

distribution. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

farm  Implements  on  Highways  Must  obey  Laws 

URBANA — Farmers  have  the  right  to  move  tractors,  farm  imple- 
ments, wagons  and  trailers  on  the  highways,  but  they  are  subject  to 
safety  laws  and  regulations  in  these  uses,  according  to  N.  G.  P.  Krausz, 
university  of  Illinois  professor  of  agicultural  lav/. 

He  lists  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois  motor  vehicle  laws 
that  apply  particularly  to  farmers. 

Restrictions  regarding  size,  weight,  and  load  of  vehicles  do 
not  apply  to  farm  implements  moved  temporarily  upon  a  highway. 

One  part  of  the  lav/  requires  that  no  person  shall  drive  a 
motor  vehicle  at  such  a  slow  speed  as  to  block  movement  of  traffic,  ex- 
cept when,  reduced  speed  is  necessary  for  safe  operation.   Since  heavy 
farm  machinery  must  necessarily  move  at  slow  speed,  such  movement  is 
permissable  even  if  it  slows  down  other  traffic  on  the  road.   No  spe- 
cial permission  is  required  unless  the  highway  police  feel  that  it  is 
extra  hazardous. 

Most  equipment  required  by  law  on  regular  vehicles  is  not 
required  for  farm  machinery.   However  the  law  does  require  that  all  im- 
plements must  have  a  white  light  in  front  and  a  red  light  behind  visi- 
ble for  500  feet  when  the  vehicle  is  moved  after  sunset  and  before  sun- 
rise. 

Also  a  1957  amendment  to  the  law  requires  that  safety  chains 
be  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  trailer  frame  for  trailers  with  a 
gross  weight  over  3,000  pounds.   For  trailers  under  3,000  pounds,  such 
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Add  Implements  on  Highways  -  2 

chains  need  be  attached  only  to  the  tongue  of  the  trailer.   Apparently 
this  law  applies  to  farm  trailers  unless  the  road  is  used  only  tempo- 
rarily such  as  moving  from  one  field  to  another. 

■These  laws  are  enforced  by  the  state  Highway  Police  who  have 
general  authority  to  enforce  all  provisions  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Code, 
the  Traffic  Regulation  Act  and  related  laws.   In  carrying  out  their 
duties,  the  police  must  make  decisions  regarding  provisions  that  apply 
to  farm  vehicles. 

Generally  a  farmer  is  bound  by  the  police  decision  unless  it 
is  plainly  against  the  language  of  the  law  or  contrary  to  any  reason- 
able interpretation  which  might  be  placed  on  it.  Where  a  farmer  feels 
his  rights  under  the  law  have  not  been,  granted,  Krausz  suggests  he  fol- 
low the  directions  of  the  officer  and  then  raise  objections  with  appro- 
priate officials  later.   There  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  whether  a  particular  use  of  an  implement  or  vehicle  is 
or  is  not  a  farm  use,  or  what  constitutes  a  hazard  to  users  of  the 
highway. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

UI  Dairy  scientist  Favors  Single  standard  for  Milk 

URBANA — All  milk  should  be  subject  to  one  standard  of 
quality — regardless  of  whether  it  goes  into  the  bottle,  cheese,  butter 
or  any  other  product,  says  Paul  Tracy  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
department  of  dairy  technology. 

In  the  September  10  issue  of  "Hoard's  Dairyman,"  Tracy  recom- 
mends that  the  dairy  industry  substitute  the  present  double  standard  of 
Grade  A  and  manufacturing  milk  with  a  single  standard  system. 

Tracy  points  out  that  a  single  standard,  requiring  only  high 
quality  milk  regardless  of  use,  would  result  in.  these  benefits: 

1.  Higher  quality  manufactured  products  from  the  higher 
quality  raw  milk.   This  should  lead  to  greater  consumer  demand. 

2.  Less  loss  from  lower  prices  received  for  sub-standard 
finished  products  caused  by  the  use  of  poor  quality  raw  milk. 

3.  Fewer  manufacturing  problems,  resulting  in  smoother  plant 
operation  and  reduced  work  schedule?. 

4.  Greater  consumer  confidence  in  the  dairy  industry  and, 
therefore,  more  response  to  industry  efforts  to  increase  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  products. 

To  Tracy,  it  seems  illogical  to  set  standards  for  milk  quality 

on  the  basis  of  its  use.   Milk,  regardless  of  its  use,  is  either  good 

or  bad. 

Why,  then,    he   asks,    should  milk  not  good  enough   for   the   fluid 

trade  be  satisfactory  for   ice  cream  or  evaporated  milk?     Or,    if  not 

good  enough   for   these   two  outlets,      be  considered  satisfactory  for 

cheese? 
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Add  Single  standard  for  Milk  -  2 

Rather  than  attempting  to  justify  such  discrimination  in  milk 
quality  buying  standards,  would  it  not  be  wise,  suggests  Tracy,  for  the 
dairy  industry  to  establish  a  single  standard  of  quality  for  milk  re- 
gardless of  its  use. 

Tracy  believes  a  single  standard  system  would  improve  the 
general  morale  of  the  dairy  industry,  since  all  operations  would  be  at 
a  high  level.   He  says  that  the  public  would  benefit  from  the  higher 
product  quality  at  little  or  no  added  cost. 

Tracy  also  contends  that  pure  food  and  public  health  laws 
could  be  simplified  and  more  easily  enforced,  and  various  city  and 
state  trade  barriers  would  disappear  under  a  single  standard  system. 

The  single  standard  would  also  have  other  consequences. 
Tracy  explains  that  the  system  would  probably,  (1)  mean  somewhat  lower 
farmer  prices  for  Grade  A  milk,  and  (2)  tend  to  regiment  Grade  A 
producers  through  a  national  pool.   But,  he  adds  that  a  single  stand- 
ard would  affect  Grade  A  producers  less  than  others  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

He  explains  that  a  single  standard  milk  supply  might  cause 
a  farm  milk  price  drop,   one  reason  is  that  under  a  free  market  system, 
iilk  would  be  free  of  health  restrictions  to  move  to  any  market  in 
che  country. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  produce  milk  in  Minnesota 
and  ship  it  to  St.  Louis  at  a  price  lower  than  the  cost  of  producing 
the  same  quality  milk  in  Southern  Illinois,  the  St.  Louis  market  price 
•/ould  drop. 
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Add  Single  Standard  for  Milk  -  3 

Under  the  single  standard  system,  as  in  any  situation  where 
supply  may  exceed  demand,  some  kind  of  national  control,  either  by 
milk  producers  themselves  or  the  federal  government  is  inevitable.   No 
better  solution  seems  available  at  present,  Tracy  explains. 

Some  manufacturing  milk  producers  might  face  difficulties 
under  a  single  quality  standard.   To  qualify,  most  of  these  farmers 
must  add  such  items  as  improved  barn  facilities,  milking  parlors  and 
bulk  coolers.   Many  sub-marginal  producers  would,  no  doubt,  have  to 
give  up  their  dairy  program. 

Manufacturing  milk  producers  who  decided  to  go  along  with 
the  idea  would  necessarily  enlarge  their  dairy  operations.   But,  since 
their  milk  would  qualify  for  bottling  and  other  uses  limited  formerly 
to  Grade  A,  it  should  command  a  higher  price. 

What  would  a  single  standard  mean  to  the  processor?  Tracy 
explains  that  except  for  the  larger  milk  supply,  it  would  mean  little 
change  for  fluid  milk  plants  with  Grade  A  supplies. 

However,  cheese  factories,  condenser ies,  powder  plants  and 
ice  cream  plants  are  likely,  at  first,  to  oppose  the  single  standard 
because  they  immediately  connect  the  system  with  higher  costs. 

And,  Tracy  notes,  it  is  conceivable  that  processors'  milk 

costs  would  go  up.   But,  this  added  expense  would,  no  doubt,   be  offset 

by  greater  consumer  demand  and  fewer  manufacturing  problems. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Fall  Is  Best  Time  to  Examine  Sheep  for  Worms 

URBANA — Fall  or  early  winter  is  the  best  time  to  examine 
sheep  for  stomach  worms,  according  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  extension 
veterinarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Worm  infestations  are  due  to  adult  parasites  living  over 
the  winter  in  sheep  rather  than  to  larvae  persisting  in  pastures, 
Dr.  Pickard  points  out.   Infested  sheep  will  not  thrive  during  the 
winter. 

Stomach  worms  are  most  common  from  midsummer  to  early  fall. 
Danger  of  infestation  increases  as  pastures  get  short.   The  sheep  pick 
up  worm  larvae  on  the  ground  as  they  graze. 

Ways  to  prevent  worms  in  Illinois  farm  flocks  are  to  practice 
rotation  and  not  to  overstock  pastures.   Also  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  veterinarian  examine  newly  purchased  feeder  lambs  for  worms  and  treat 
them  if  necessary.   Signs  of  infestation  are  similar  to  those  of  many 
other  conditions.   Microscopic  inspection  and  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  flock  helps  a  veterinarian  diagnose  the  trouble. 

Phenothiazine  is  the  most  effective  drug  for  controlling 
the  common  stomach  worm.   It's  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  mixture  of 
phenothiazine  and  salt  before  the  sheep  throughout  the  year.   A  common 
mixture  is  12  pounds  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  the  drug. 

Don't  expect  treatment  with  phenothiazine  to  take  the  place 

of  good  management  and  sanitation,  Dr.  Pickard  warns. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Social  Security  changes  Mean  More  Security,  More  Deductions 

URBANA — Social  security  benefits  and  rates  are  both  due  for 
a  hike  in  1959,  according  to  Norm  Krausz,  professor  of  farm  law  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

People  now  drawing  benefits  will  automatically  get  7  percent 
larger  payments  starting  next  January.   These  people  do  not  need  to 
reapply  for  the  new  larger  payments. 

Rate  increases,  also  starting  January  1,  will  raise  the 
present  2  1/4  percent  social  security  tax  rates  for  both  farm  employers 
and  employees  to  2  1/2  percent  each.   At  the  same  time,  the  social 
security  tax  base  will  go  up  from  $4,200  to  $4,800. 

Under  the  new  rules,  a  farm  worker  earning  $4,800  will  have 
$120  withheld  from  his  salary.   His  employer  will  pay  another  $120, 
bringing  the  total  social  security  tax  for  the  employee  to  $240. 

In  addition,  farm  operators  will  have  to  pay  more  on  their 
own  social  security  tax.   self-employment  rates  will  go  up  from  the 
present  3  3/8  to  3  3/4  percent,  meaning  a  payment  of  $180  on  earnings 
of  $4,800. 

Percentage-wise  the  rates  will  go  up  more  than  the  benefits — 
rates  increase  11  percent,  while  benefits  increase  only  7  percent.  But 
other  changes  help  to  offset  this  difference. 

One  reason  for  the  higher  rates  is  new  benefits,  Krausz 
explains.   Qualifications  for  disability  benefits  have  eased,  making  it 
Possible  for  more  people  to  get  payments.   The  new  system  also  contains 
improvements  in  benefits  for  disabled  and  adopted  children. 
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Add  Social  Security  Changes  -  2 

Another  reason  for  the  rate  hikes  is  simply  to  help  the 
social  security  system  break  even.   Some  administrators  had  forecast 
a  social  security  deficit  in  the  future  unless  the  higher  rates  were 
put  into  effect. 

For  farmers  with  a  seasonal  work  load,  there  are  more  changes, 

Starting  in  1959,  some  farmers  with  yearly  incomes  over  $1,200  can  get 

payments  for  months  in  which  the  farm  work  load  is  slack  i_f  they  do  not 

earn  more  than  $100  a  month  off  the  farm.   This  year,  payments  would 

not  be  made  in  any  month  that  off- the- farm  earnings  were  more  than  $80. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


Pines  Are  Still  Growing  This  Year 


DIXON  SPRINGS — Shortleaf  pines  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  station  are  growing  well  into  October  this 
year. 

A.  R.  Gilmore,  assistant  professor  of  forestry  at  the  Sta- 
tion, says  weekly  measurements  of  diameter  growth  of  shortleaf  pine 
over  the  past  five  years   show  that  pines  there  normally  stop  growing 
by  the  first  of  August. 

Main  reason  pines  and  other  trees  stop  growing  by  mid-r August 
in  southern  Illinois  is  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  by  that  time.   Re- 
search also  shows  that  shortleaf  pines  will  resume  growth  after  a  mid- 
season  drouth  if  rain  starts  falling  again  soon  after. 

This  year,  Gilmore  points  out,  heavy  July  rainfall  in  the 
Dixon  springs  area  kept  the  soil  moist  during  most  of  the  growing  sea- 
son, and  the  trees  kept  right  on  growing.   Normally  the  shallow  soils 
of  the  southern  Illinois  hill  country  dry  out  fairly  rapidly  in  hot 
weather  if  rain  does  not  fall. 

Nearly  15  inches  of  rain  fell  during  July  this  year  at  the 

Station  compared  with  the  average  of  about  4  inches.   This  extra  water 

drowned  many  bottomland  cornfields  in  the  area  that  normally  would  be 

expected  to  produce  the  best  crop.   But  farmers  expect  a  bumper  corn 

crop  from  the  "moist"  hills. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Corn  Pickers  Are  Most  Dangerous  Farm  Machines 

URBANA — The  mechanical  corn  picker  can  be  the  most  dangerous 
of  farm  machines.   It  should  therefore  be  operated  with  respect,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  records  of  the  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council, 
accidents  with  corn  pickers  run  high  every  fall.   And  they  are  costly! 
Besides  lost  time  during  the  harvest  season  and  hospital  expense  and 
suffering,  they  may  leave  the  farmer  with  missing  fingers,  arms,  feet 
or  other  permanent  injuries.   Some  of  them  may  even  be  fatal. 

Check  your  corn  picker  carefully  for  worn  and  defective  parts, 
loose  bolts,  chains  and  belts.   Inspect  all  slip  clutches,  and  be  sure 
shields  are  in  place.   It's  also  a  good  idea  to  carry  a  fire  extin- 
guisher on  the  tractor. 

Proper  corn-picker  adjustment  means  safer  operation.   Read 
the  operator's  manual  carefully,   operate  your  picker  according  to  the 
recommended  speed  for  the  power  take-off. 

In  spite  of  best  attempts,  the  machine  may  clog  from  time  to 

time.   Always  practice  safety  by  keeping  all  guards  and  shields  in 

place,  stopping  the  tractor  and  shutting  off  the  power  take-off  before 

dismounting  and  unclogging  and  never  permitting  extra  riders  on  the 

tractor  or  picker. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Many  Evergreen  Types  to  Choose  From 

URBANA — Home  owners  buying  evergreens  this  fall  may  have  a  hard 
time  making  selections  because  so  many  types  are  available. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  type  of  evergreen  for  just  about  every 
landscaping  need,  points  out  Harleigh  Kemmerer,  University  of  Illinois 
landscape  specialist.   Here  are  some  pointers  from  Kemmerer  on  the 
various  types: 

Yews  are  the  best  type.   They  are  green  the  entire  year,  are 
resistant  to  insect  and  disease  attack  and  grow  in  either  sun  or  shade. 
They  can  be  used  as  hedges,  accents  or  fillers.   The  various  types  in- 
clude dense  yew,  dwarf  yew,  spreading  Japanese  yew,  hatfield  upright 
and  hicks  yews. 

Junipers  are  the  most  common  evergreens.   However,  they  need 

sunlight  and  are  susceptible  to  red  spider  and  bagworm  attacks.   Many 

different  types  are  available,  including  andorra,  sergeant,  pfitzer  and 

kannaert  red  cedars.   One  advantage  of  junipers  is  that  they  can  all  be 

pruned. 

The  mugo  pine  is  a  medium- sized  evergreen,  growing  about  four 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high.   It  will  not  grow  in  the  shade.   It  is 
used  as  an  informal  accent. 

Firs  and  pines  are  among  the  larger  evergreens.   The  concolor 
fir  is  tall  and  resembles  the  blue  spruce  but  has  much  softer  leaves. 
The  white  pine  is  valued  for  its  soft  foliage  and  horizontal  branch 
pattern  as  it  matures.   The  moreheim  and  kostar  are  two  varieties  of 
blue  spruce  with  excellent  color. 

Whatever  type  you  select,  be  sure  the  plant  roots  are  balled 
and  burlapped.   This  reduces  shock  to  the  tree  in  transplanting.   Then 
plant  the  tree  immediately,  because  fall  is  an  ideal  time  for  planting. 
The  trees  become  adapted  to  the  climate  before  cold  weather  arrives, 
and  they  have  ample  time  to  establish  roots  before  spring. 
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FOR  IiMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Corporations  Favored  in  New  Tax  Law 

URBANA — Farm  families  using  a  corporation  form  of  organiza- 
tion for  their  business  may  find  a  favorable  change  in  the  new  tax  law, 
according  to  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of 
agricultural  law. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  corporate  tax  of  30  percent  can  be 
avoided.   In  its  place  the  shareholders  report  all  the  income  from  the 
corporation. 

Krausz  reports  that  many  farm  families  have  asked  about  in- 
corporating their  farm  businesses.   He  points  out  that  corporate 
organization  has  real  advantages  in  some  cases.   It  permits  a  simple 
transfer  of  ownership  by  means  of  stock  shares.   There  is  continuous 
operation  in  case  a  shareholder  leaves  the  business  or  dies.   Fringe 
benefits  are  also  possible  that  are  not  available  to  the  individual 
proprietor  or  to  a  partnership. 

A  corporation  can  set  up  pension  plans  for  retirement.  The 
contributions  are  a  business  expense  and  are  not  taxable  to  employees 
until  after  their  retirement.  Medical  payment  plans,  accident  insur- 
ance and  death  payments  are  also  examples  of  benefits  that  are  deduc- 
tible when  paid  by  the  corporation.  Employees  and  officers  are  not 
taxed  currently  for  these  benefits.  In  some  cases  they  are  tax-free 
when  received  by  the  employee  or  beneficiary. 

But  a  farm  corporate  organization  is  not  all  honey  and  roses, 
Krausz  emphasizes.   A  corporation  has  some  organization  costs  and  state 
franchise  taxes  to  pay.   It  must  follow  state  law  in  carrying  on  its 
business.   It  must  elect  a  board  of  directors  and  officers  and  make 
annual  financial  reports  to  the  state. 

Krausz  has  just  recently  completed  a  new  circular,  "Corpor- 
ations in  the  Farm  Business."  Copies  are  available  from  any  Illinois 
county  farm  adviser  or  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana. 
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Report  More  Grain  Trucking  in  Illinois 

URBANA — Truckers  move  far  more  grain  away  from  Illinois 
country  elevators  today  than  they  did  10  years  ago,   A  recent  study 
by  C.  P.  Schumaier,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist, 
shows  a  particularly  large  increase  in  volume  of  corn  and  oats  trucked 
away  from  country  elevators. 

According  to  the  report,  Illinois  elevators  bought  some  273 
million  bushels  of  corn  during  the  survey  period.   This  was  55  percent 
of  the  total  grain  bought.   Corn  made  up  the  largest  volume  of  any 
single  grain  trucked.   Elevator  men  reported  that  27  percent  of  the 
corn  they  bought  went  out  again  by  truck. 

During  the  same  period,  elevators  reported  buying  43.4  million 
bushels  of  oats  and  shipping  34  percent  out  by  truck.   Percentage-wise, 
more  oats  were  shipped  by  truck  than  any  other  grain  covered  in  the 
survey. 

Corn  and  oats  are  shipped  by  truck  both  within  Illinois  and 
to  out-of-state  points.  Most  out-of-state  shipments  go  to  the  south- 
eastern, southern  and  southwestern  states.  Wheat  and  soybeans  seldom 
move  long  distances  from  Illinois  by  truck. 

Schumaier' s  report  shows  that  25  percent  of  the  soybeans  and 

26  percent  of  the  wheat  brought  to  country  elevators  left  by  truck. 

Since  truck  shipment  of  grain  depends  on  suitable  outlets,  the  areas 

within  70  miles  of  St.  Louis  and  40  miles  of  the  Illinois  river  had 

the  largest  percentage  of  trucked  grain.   Much  of  this  grain  goes  to 

barge  loading  points. 
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Add  Trends  in  Illinois  Grain  Trucking  -  2 

The  increase  in  grain  trucking  has  brought  some  changes  in 
Illinois  grain  marketing  and  distribution,  Schumaier  points  out,  and 
these  changes  may  become  more  important  in  the  future. 

For  example,  country  elevators  must  be  located  close  to  high- 
ways as  well  as  to  railroads.   Elevators  should  be  large  enough  to 
handle  the  longer,  wider  and  heavier  trucks  likely  to  be  used  in  the 
future. 

The  shift  to  grain  trucking  should  also  permit  a  more  flexi- 
ble and  probably  more  complicated  grain  price  structure.   Country 
elevators  will  have  to  provide  more  Services  in  carrying  inventories, 
establishing  prices  and  taking  financial  risks.   Eventually  grain 
dealers  and  brokers  may  assume  much  of  the  buying  and  selling  for  truck 
movement,  much  as  they  now  do  for  rail  shipments. 

Developments  associated  with  the  trucking  increase  include 
doubling  of  rail  freight  rates  since  1946,  growing  outlets  for  barge 
grain,  need  for  a  backhaul  for  truckers  hauling  other  agricultural 
products  long  distances  and  increased  trucking  of  processed  grain 
products,  such  as  flour  and  feed.   Unless  there  is  a  general  reduction 
in  rail  freight  rates  for  grain  and  grain  products,  Schumaier  says  the 
trend  to  trucking  Illinois  grain  will  probably  continue. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  October  3,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Loan  Rates  Major  Factor  in  Future  Corn  and  Soybean  Prices 

URBANA — Corn  and  soybean  prices  in  the  coming  year  will  depend  heavily  on 

the  loan,  since  production  is  greater  than  requirements,  reports  T.  A.  Hieronymus 

University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

During  this  past  week  private  crop  estimates  placed  soybean  production  at 

565  million  bushels  and  corn  at  3>5°9  million  bushels.  These  estimates  are  close 
to  the  government  September  forecast.  The  October  1  government  report  will  be  re- 
leased on  Friday,  October  10. 

Corn  and  soybean  prices  have  stayed  within  a  3- cent  range  for  several 

weeks,  Hieronymus  points  out.  This  past  week  farmers  were  offered  $1.99  for  soybeans 

and  $.98  for  corn.  Futures  prices  moved  slightly  lower  as  crop  forecasts  remained 

large . 

Soybeans  have  a  better  chance  of  moving  up  to  the  loan  rate  than  corn, 

Hieronymus  believes.  If  farmers  put  100  million  bushels  of  soybeans  into  loan, 

they  could  drive  prices  up  to  the  loan  rate.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  they 

will  put  this  much  into  loan.  And  CCC  has  only  small  amounts  of  soybeans,  so  its 

sales  will  not  affect  the  market  before  the  May  31  takeover  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn  use  will  probably  not  exceed  3*3  billion  bushels, 

so  a  net  of  300  million  bushels  would  have  to  be  put  under  loan  to  move  prices  up 
to  the  loan  rate.  Since  CCC  sales  have  actually  run  more  than  300  million  bushels, 
farmers  would  actually  have  to  put  about  600  million  bushels  under  loan  to  offset 
CCC  sales.  Because  not  this  much  corn  is  planted  in  compliance  with  acreage  allot- 
ments, the  low  loan  rate  becomes  the  key  to  corn  prices,  Hieronymus  emphasizes. 
Illinois  cash  corn  prices  will  probably  rise  to  a  little  above  the  low 

loan,  but  not  nearly  so  much  above  as  occurred  this  past  spring  and  summer.  Corn 
supplies  in  the  South  and  East  are  larger  this  year  than  they  were  last.  Demand 
from  these  areas  was  responsible  for  higher  prices  this  past  year. 
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Farm  News 


DIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  EXTENSION   SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


UI  Ag  College  Enrollment  Decreases 

URBANA — Total  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  slightly  lower  for  the  1958  fall  semester  than 
a  year  ago. 

Last  year  a  total  of  1,332  students  were  registered.   This 
semester  there  are  1,311.   But  while  home  economics  students  increased 
from  381  to  406  this  year,  the  number  of  agriculture  students  dropped 
from  941  to  905. 

However,  about  6  percent  more  new  students  enrolled  in  agri- 
culture over  last  year  and  5  percent  in  home  economics,  points  out 
H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean.   Total  enrollment  is  down  because  of  a 
large  graduating  class  in  June  1958  and  few  transfer  students. 

The  majority  of  the  agriculture  students  this  year  is   en- 
rolled in  general  agriculture,   other  curriculums  with  a  large  number 
of  students  include  teaching,  both  vo-ag  and  general  ag;  agricultural 
science;  animal  science;  agricultural  economics;  forestry  and  dairy 
technology. 
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UI  Horticulture  Department  studies  Gardening  for  older  People 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  horticulture  department 
has  begun  an  unusual  study  of  gardening  as  a  hobby  of  older  people. 

This  study,  is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.   It  is  sponsored  by  the  university's  Gerentological  Committee, 
a  group  established  to  study  the  problems  of  aging.   Jack  Butler, 
horticulture  assistant  in  charge  of  the  study,  reports  that  it  began 
last  July  and  will  continue  for  at  least  two  years. 

Butler  points  out  that  gardening  is  a  popular  hobby  of  older 
and  retired  persons.  As  an  example,  he  cites  a  survey  in  Australia  of 
a  sample  of  the  population  over  55  years  of  age.   Results  showed  that 
79  percent  of  the  men  and  37  percent  of  the  women  listed  gardening  as 
a  favorite  hobby.   No  other  hobby  or  interest  was  nearly  so  popular 
with  the  men.   But  as  might  be  expected,  cooking  and  sewing  were  also 
favorites  with  the  women. 

Butler  also  points  out  that  only  nine  percent  of  today's 

total  U.  S.  population  is  over  65  years  of  age.   But  estimates  show 

this  will  increase  to  14  percent  by  1980. 

The  UI  study  will  survey  a  number  of  retired  persons  or  those 
near  retirement.   This  survey  will  determine  the  horticultural  interests 
of  older  people. 

With  this  information,  a  correspondence  course,  a  gardening 
project,  and  research  and  study  projects  will  be  established.   The 
correspondence  course  will  be  a  series  of  lessons  on  flowers,  fruits, 
ornamentals  and  vegetables. 

The  gardening  project  will  be  in  outline  form,  available  to 
anyone,  and  will  give  information  on  growing  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.  The  research  project  will  give  directions  and  information  for 
carrying  out  experiments  and  exercises  with  plants.   This  will  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  persons  liking  this  type  of  work,  but  who  lack 
the  "know-how." 
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Test  Dry- Type  Air  Cleaners  on  Farm  Tractors 

URBANA — Dry-type  air  cleaners  will  not  as  yet  protect  tractor 
engines  in  normal  field  operation  as  well  as  oil-bath  cleaners. 

That's  the  report  from  agricultural  engineers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  tests  with  dry- 
type  cleaners  on  26  tractors  on  farms  in  Champaign  county.   These 
cleaners  are  still  in  the  process  of  development. 

John  Siemens  and  Jay  Weber,  the  engineers  who  conducted  the 
tests  on  the  farms  and  in  the  laboratory,  report  that  the  tractor 
operators  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  ability  of  the  dry  filters 
to  maintain  low  resistance  to  air  flow  even  when  harvesting  corn  and 
soybeans.   But,  farmers  who  want  to  use  dry- type  cleaners  on  their 
tractors  should  be  warned  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  percentage  of 
the  dust  removed  from  the  air  their  tractors  use. 

Most  tractor  manufacturers  will  not  honor  the  warranty  of  a 
tractor  equipped  with  a  dry-type  air  cleaner,  the  agricultural  engineers 
explain. 

Only  one  make  of  cartridge  was  used  in  the  Champaign  county 
tests.   While  the  researchers  did  not  find  holes  in  these  cartridges, 
they  did  find  some  other  makes  of  cartridges  with  cracks  in  the'  paper 
and  the  sealing  surfaces  damaged.   These  factors  have  caused  excessive 
wear  in  the  engines  of  tractors  using  them. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  safe  use  of  present  dry- 
type  cleaners  is  by  using  it  as  a  pre-cleaner  ahead  of  the  oil-bath 
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Add  Dry- Type  Air  Cleaners  -  2 

cleaner,  the  engineers  point  out.   A  dry-type  cleaner  so  used  will 
eliminate  the  problem  of  soybean  fuzz  in  oil-bath  cleaners. 

However,  the  dry- type  cleaner  should  not  be  used  on  tractors 
that  have  a  valve  cover  breather  pipe  connected  to  the  air  cleaner.  On 
these  tractors  a  high  restriction  to  air-flow  through  a  dirty  element 
will  cause  dirty  air  to  enter  the  crankcase  breather  pipe. 

Any  tractor  operator  who  wants  to  use  a  dry- type  cleaner  on 
his  tractor  should  use  the  best  cartridge  he  can  get,  Siemens  and 
Weber  say.   Larger  sizes  are  most  reliable.   Be  sure  the  cartridge  is 
properly  seated  and  the  wing  nut  is  snug  but  not  so  tight  as  to  damage 
the  cartridge. 

Examine  the  cartridge  every  50  hours  over  a  light  and  replace 

it  if  it  seems  to  be  damaged  in  any  way.   Do  not  tap  dirt  out  of  the 

cartridge  but  wipe  it  out  with  a  cloth  each  time  you  clean  it.   Replace 

the  cartridge  after  200  hours  of  operating  time  or  oftener  in  extremely 

dusty  conditions. 

When  they  are  perfected  for  tractor  use,  dry-type  air  cleaners 
will  have  the  advantage  of  increasing  maximum  horsepower.   More  power 
results  from  the  lower  resistance  to  air  flow  of  the  dry- type  cleaner 
and  from  the  increase  in  air  flow  caused  by  the  long  tube  connecting 
the  dry- type  cleaner  to  the  carburetor. 

Changing  from  the  oil-bath  to  the  dry-type  cleaners  on  the 
test  tractors  made  the  air-fuel  ratio  richer  at  full  load.   With  a 
richer  air-fuel  ratio  a  tractor  will  burn  more  fuel  for  the  same  amount 
of  work.   The  result  may  be  higher  fuel  consumption  that  can  be  corrected 
by  readusting  the  main  carburetor  needle. 

For  full  information  on  this  experimental  work  with  dry- type 
air  cleaners  for  farm  tractors,  see  your  county  extension  farm  adviser 
for  a  copy  of  Farm  Machinery  Tips  Wo.  12,  "Dry-Type  Air  Cleaners  on 
Farm  Tractors."   or,  write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Urbana. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard  Appointed  Extension  Veterinarian 

URBANA — Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  St.  Joseph,  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  extension  veterinarian  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Pickard  replaces  Dr.  G.  T.  Woods  who  is  on  a  one  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  study  in  veterinary  public  health  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Pickard  has  been  head  of  the  diagnostic  laboratory, 
located  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus,  for  the  past  three  years. 
He  became  supervisor  of  the  laboratory  in  1955  when  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  initiated  financial  assistance  for  the 
diagnostic  and  research  service  of  the  College.   Dr.  E.  I.  Pilchard 
has  succeeded  Dr.  Pickard  as  supervisor  of  the  laboratory. 

Before  coming  to  the  diagnostic  laboratory,  Dr.  Pickard 

served  as  general  manager  of  Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

He  received  his  D.V.M.  degree  from  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 

Kansas  and  a  B.S.  in  agriculture  from  the  University  of  Illinois.   He 

is  just  completing  his  work  for  the  master  of  science  degree  in  Veter- 

nary  Medical  Science  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Pickard,  a  native  of  Franklin  county,  was  in  private 
practice  in  East  St.  Louis  for  four  years.   He  also  served  three  years 
in  county  extension  work  in  Macoupin  and  LaSalle  counties. 

Dr.  Pickard  will  work  in  veterinary  medical  extension  with 
veterinarians,  farm  advisers  and  livestock  owners  throughout  the  state. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  to  Host  Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
will  serve  as  host  to  the  agricultural  advisory  committee  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  at  their  annual  conference  October  29,  30,  and 
II, 

During  the  three  day  meeting,  College  of  Agriculture  research 
workers  and  food  industry  representatives  will  report  their  views  on 
chemicals  and  agriculture,  working  with  people,  food  research,  and 
agricultural  policy.   Tours  on  the  campus  will  include  the  home  eco- 
nomics food  research  laboratories;  the  Illiac,  high  speed  digital  com- 
puter built  by  pioneer  University  engineers;  and  the  betatron,  high- 
voltage  X-ray  apparatus. 

The  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  organized  in  1908,  is 
a  non-profit  organization  of  300  leading  manufacturers  who  process  most 
of  the  well-known  advertised  brands  of  packaged  food  and  household 
products.   Members ' companies  are  the  largest  buyers  of  livestock  and 
edible  farm  crops. 

The  conference  will  bring  together  more  than  thirty  top 
leaders  from  major  companies  in  the  food  industry.   During  the  confer- 
ence they  will  exchange  ideas  with  staff  members  on  farm  relations  and 
agricultural  research,  report  to  students  on  career  opportunities  in 
the  food  industry,  and  present  guest  lectures  to  various  University 
classes. 

Members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  host  committee  are: 
R.  A.  Kelly,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics,  chairman; 
Reid  T.  Milner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Food  Technology;  Burdette 
Breidenstein,  head  of  meats  division,  Department  of  Animal  Science; 
Frances  0,  Van  Duyne,  in  charge  of  foods  research,  Department  of  Home 
Economics;  and  Norman  F.  Oebker,  vegetable  crops  extension  specialist. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Operating  Corn  Picker  Takes  Skill 

URBANA — operating  a  corn  picker  is  no  job  for  an.  amateur. 

O.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  if  you  haven't  had  much  ex- 
perience in  operating  farm  machinery,  not  to  start  with  a  corn  picker. 
It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  farm  machines  to  operate. 

With  more  than  95,000  corn  pickers  about  to  go  into  action 
for  this  year's  corn  harvest  in  Illinois,  another  big  accident  record 
will  be  piled  up  unless  operators  are  extra  careful. 

Most  corn  picker  accidents  happen  when  the  operator  leaves 
the  tractor  seat  when  the  picker  is  running.   The  golden  rule  for 
pickers  is:   never  try  to  clean,  grease  or  adjust  your  corn  picker  when 
it  is  running. 

Have  your  picker  in  good  condition  and  adjust  it  properly  be- 
fore you  start  to  pick  corn.   A  properly  adjusted  picker  in  good  con- 
dition, operated  at  a  slow  speed  will  help  prevent  clogging.   Less 
clogging  means  less  need  to  get  off  the  seat  to  clean  the  rolls. 

Study  the  instruction  manual  for  your  picker  until  you  are 
completely  familiar  with  all  the  adjustments  needed  for  good  operation. 

Keep  all  safety  shields  and  guards  in  the  right  places  all 

the  time.   Do  not  wear  loose  or  torn  clothes  when  you  pick  corn.   Extra 

thumb  gloves  are  especially  dangerous  when  you  are  working  around 

machinery.   And  carry  a  good  fire  extinguisher  on  your  tractor  or 

picker  and  know  how  to  use  it. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


New  Tax  Law  offers  Farmers  Chance  to  Reduce  Income  Tax 

URBANA — Farmers  with  high  incomes  this  year  can  reduce  their 
income  taxes  by  taking  advantage  of  a  new  tax  law,  reports  N.  G.  P. 
Krausz,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of  agricultural  law. 

The  new  law,  passed  by  Congress  this  year  to  aid  small  busi- 
nesses, will  allow  a  farmer  to  take  an  additional  20  percent  depreci- 
ation on  tangible  personal  property  in  the  year  he  buys  it.   The  law 
applies  to  tools,  equipment  and  mature  breeding  stock.   But  it  does 
not  include  buildings. 

To  qualify,  the  property  must  have  a  useful  life  of  at  least 
six  years,  Krausz  points  out.   But  it  can  be  either  new  or  used  when 
a  farmer  buys  it.   The  maximum  allowance  on  a  joint  return  is  $20,000. 

Since  the  law  provides  for  an  additional  20  percent  depreci- 
ation, it  also  means  that  the  farmer  can  take  his  regular  depreciation. 
Here's  how  it  works: 

Suppose  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  and  combine  for  $10,000. 
The  useful  life  is  figured  to  be  10  years,  so  the  additional  depreci- 
ation allowance  under  the  new  law  is  $2,000  (20  percent  of  $10,000). 
If  the  farmer  figures  that  the  final  salvage  value  is  $1,000,  then  he 
would  figure  his  regular  depreciation  on  $7,000  ($10,000  less  $2,000 
additional  depreciation  less  $1,000  salvage  value).   Divided  over  10 
years,  this  amount  would  be  $700  a  year. 

If  he  buys  the  equipment  after  October  1,  he  should  take  only 
one-fourth  year's  depreciation.   In  the  example  above  this  would  be 
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$175.   However,  if  he  has  established  the  practice  of  taking  half  a 
year's  depreciation  for  all  purchases  he  makes  after  July  1,  he  may 
continue  to  do  so.   But  no  matter  what  time  of  the  year  he  purchases 
the  equipment,  he  would  take  the  full  20  percent  additional  deprecia- 
tion. 

A  farmer  who  has  taken  his  regular  depreciation  by  one  of 
the   step  methods,   like  declining  balance,  can  save  an  even  greater 
amount  of  tax  this  year. 

Krausz  urges  farmers  who  have  had  a  good  year  not  to  delay 
buying  personal  property  that  can  be  depreciated.  Depreciation  off- 
sets income  and  brings  down  income  taxes,  he  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  October  10,  19^Q,   is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Large  Soybean  Harvest  Passing  Without  Price  Weakness 

URBANA — The  soybean  harvest  peak  has  passed  without  price  weakness,  re- 
ports T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist.  In  view  of 
the  record-sized  crop,  movement  to  market  has  been  small,  he  points  out.  So,  even 
though  the  crop  is  larger,  processors  have  bought  fewer  soybeans  than  usual  this 
fall. 

But  processors  have  bought  beans  aggressively,  which  explains  the  narrow 
difference  between  current  cash  and  futures  prices.  Cash  soybean  prices  are  now 
about  10  cents  below  the  November  futures.  A  year  ago  they  were  13  1/2  cents  under. 
Cash  prices  were  quoted  this  past  week  at  $2.01  a  bushel  compared  with  $2.12  a  year 
ago. 

Soybean  meal  prices  dropped  about  $8  a  ton  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
This  decline  has  resulted  from  increased  processing  and  some  decline  in  mixed  feed 
sales. 

Soybean  oil  prices  moved  up  about  3  A  cent  a  pound  during  the  same  period 
and  are  at  their  highest  in  several  months.  This  strength  appears  to  result  from 
buying  to  cover  exports  sales  made  under  Public  Law  U80   for  October  shipment.  Ex- 
port commitments  for  November  and  December  are  very  small. 

Trade  circles  are  now  extensively  discussing  a  CCC  buying  program  for  soy- 
bean oil.  This  oil  would  be  given  away  through  charitable  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  strengthen  oil  prices  over  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  But,  as  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  surplus  soybeans,  it  will  probably  fail. 
Such  gifts  at  home  would  replace  products  that  the  recipients  would  buy  anyway.  The 
export  gifts  would  replace  oil  that  would  otherwise  sell  under  Public  Law  ^8o, 
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Soybean  prices  could  still  "break  below  the  $2.00-a-bushel  mark.  If  supplies 
in  the  areas  where  production  has  increased  most  prove  to  be  larger  than  can  be 
stored  as  harvest  ends,  some  distress  soybeans  may  come  on  the  market.  But  aggres- 
sive processor  buying  seems  to  make  such  a  decline  unlikely. 

With  this  situation,  it  is  hard  to  be  bearish  about  soybean  prices,  and 

some  short-term  bullishness  appears  justified.  But  growers  should  keep  in  mind  the 

fact  that  supplies  are  so  overwhelmingly  large  that  the  price  will  not  go  above  the 

loan  except  in  case  of  a  major  international  crisis,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


Cattle  Are  Good  Crop  for  Hilly  Land 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Cattle  and  pasture  again  proved  to  be  good 
crops  this  year  on  rolling  southern  Illinois  farms. 

Lee  Gard,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  research  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  station,  points 
out  that  this  year  of  heavy  rains  was  especially  hard  on  exposed  crop- 
land on  slopes.   Some  bottom  cropland  was  also  drowned  out. 

But  pastures  did  well  on  the  uplands,  Gard  says.   Even  those 
drowned  by  floodwaters  on  the  bottomlands  made  good  recovery  later  in 
the  season  to  provide  forage  for  cattle. 

A  total  of  4.1  inches  of  rain  that  fell  on  July  22  at  the 
Station,  preceded  by  another  10  inches  during  the  previous  18  days, 
caused  much  crop  damage.   Corn  and  soybean  fields  with  exposed  soils 
were  badly  eroded. 

Farmers  with  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  marketed  some  of 
their  summer's  crop  at  the  Dixon  Springs  Feeder  Cattle  Sale  on  October  2 
at  an  average  price  of  32  to  35  cents  for  each  pound  of  calf. 
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Modify  3-Bedroom  Modular  Farmhouse  Plan 

URBANA — one  of  the  more  popular  farmhouse  plans  designed  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  modified  to  provide  more  family 
living  space. 

Keith  H.  Hinchcliff,  extension  farm  housing  specialist  at 
the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the  workroom  in  the  original 
plan  has  been  enlarged  to  provide  a  family  area. 

Size  of  the  front  porch  has  also  been  reduced  to  allow  a 
longer  living  room.   The  whole  house  has  been  laid  out  on  a  4  x  4  foot 
module  to  simplify  the  use  of  regular  panel  materials,  Hinchcliff  says. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  farmhouse  design  is  an  L- shaped 
living-dining  area  that  has  some  south  or  east  exposure  regardless 
of  house  orientation.   This  room  also  has  access  to  a  rear  terrace  for 
outdoor  living. 

Space  for  food  preparation,  family  dining  and  living,  business, 
wash-up  and  laundry  activities  is  all  integrated  into  one  open  area. 
More  than  100  square  feet  of  floor  area  is  storage  distributed  through- 
out the  house  in  16  detailed  closet  units. 

The  plan  also  provides  a  corner  view  of  the  farm  entrance  and 
driveway  from  the  kitchen  and  work  area.   A  protected  front  door  faces 
the  driveway  and  is  close  to  the  kitchen  and  work  area. 

Over-all  living  space  provides  1, 600  square  feet  plus  a  porch 
and  carport.   A  full  basement  included  in  the  plan  may  be  omitted  if 
desired. 

This  farmhouse  design  has  been  adapted  from  Plan  C-10  of  Il- 
linois Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  600,  "Contemporary  Farm- 
houses." Working  drawings  are  available.   For  more  information,  write 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
Farm  Buildings  Fact  Sheet  No.  12,  "A  3-Bedroom  Family-Zoned  Modular 
Farmhouse." 
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Report  New  Tax  Rule  on  Condemned  Land 

URBANA — When  the  government  takes  over  private  property  for 
new  highways  or  other  public  uses,  special  tax  laws  come  into  effect, 
according  to  N.  G.  P.  Krausz,  University  of  Illinois  professor  of 
agricultural  law. 

This  law  gives  the  landowner  a  chance  to  replace  his  property 
without  tax  penalty. 

The  rule  on  replacing  property  has  been  changed  so  that  a 
landowner  can  reinvest  in  "like"  property.   This  means  that  city  real 
estate  now  qualifies  as  a  substitute.   For  example,  a  farmer  who  is 
paid  $15,000  for  land  taken  for  a  highway  could  buy  home  sites  in  town 
or  a  filling  station.   But  the  property  must  be  bought  as  an  invest- 
ment for  profit. 

The  new  law  postpones  the  tax  on  any  profit  from  the  farm 
land  until  the  city  property  is  sold.   If  the  city  property  is  never 
sold,  no  income  tax  is  paid. 

The  new  rule  brings  the  tax  law  in  line  with  the  rule  that 

applies  to  exchanges  of  property.   For  many  years  property  owners  could 

exchange  "like"  property  and  postpone  tax  payments. 

If  the  farm  owner  does  not  purchase  other  investment  property 
and  places  money  from  the  condemned  land  in  the  bank,  he  must  pay 
capital  gains  tax  on  his  profit.   Before  1958  he  had  to  pay  a  tax  on 
the  profit  even  when  he  bought  replacement  property,  unless  the  replace- 
ment was  other  farm  land. 

New  highways  and  lakes  have  been  taking  6,000  to  10,000  acres 
°f  farmland  a  year  in  Illinois.   This  figure  may  be  stepped  up  as  the 
new  highway  program  expands,  Krausz  concludes. 
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Feed  Silage  to  Young  Dairy  Calves 

URBANA — Dairy  calves  have  been  fed  silage  successfully  from 
the  time  they  were  10  days  old  in  recent  experiments  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Karl  Gardner,  professor  of  dairy  cattle  nutrition  at  the  UI 
college  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  in  these  experiments  young  calves 
did  as  well  on  alfalfa  silage  and  corn  silage  as  they  did  on  alfalfa 
hay. 

These  three  roughages  were  fed  to  three  different  groups  of 
calves,  starting  when  they  were  10  days  old,  Gardner  says.   In  addition 
to  the  roughage,  a  calf  starter  was  fed  in  increasing  amounts  until 
each  calf  was  getting  four  pounds  a  day.   Limited  milk  feeding  was 
provided  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  life. 

Since  alfalfa  hay  provides  more  of  the  vitamin  D  necessary 
for  proper  bone  development  than  does  silage,  it  may  still  be  wise  to 
include  some  hay  in  the  calf  ration  when  large  amounts  of  silage  are 
being  fed,  Gardner  points  out.   Or  feeding  a  small  amount  of  vitamin  D 
supplement  would  make  hay  feeding  unnecessary. 

Be  sure  to  include  a  mineral  supplement  in  the  calf  starter 

when  corn  silage  is  fed.   Most  commercial  or  home-mixed  calf  starters 

already  have  minerals  added  to  them.   Corn  is  a  relatively  poor  source 

of  calcium  compared  with  alfalfa. 

Silage  fed  as  the  only  roughage  for  young  dairy  calves  must 
be  fed  fresh  daily.   Keep  feed  boxes  clean  and  do  not  allow  the  silage 
to  pile  up.   As  in  hay  feeding,  some  calves  will  start  eating  silage 
sooner  than  others  in  the  herd. 
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U.S.  Provides  Major  Soybean  Oil  Supply  for  World  Market 

URBANA — The  1958  nation-wide  soybean  crop  will  probably  be 
the  source  of  about  90  percent  of  world  soybean  oil  exports  if  export 

volume  set  during  the  past  few  years  keeps  up. 

Eric  Berg,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist, 
says  that  when,  exports  of  all  fats  and  oils  are  considered,  this 
country  will  probably  export  about  one- third  of  the  world  total. 

About  half  of  the  soybean  crop  value  lies  in  soybean  meal, 
with  the  rest  of  the  value  in  the  oil.   Poultry  and  livestock  feeders 
are  using  ever- increasing  amounts  of  soybean  meal  as  protein  supple- 
ments, but  the  demand  for  soybean,  oil  in  this  country  has  held  rela- 
tively steady. 

The  end  result  of  producing  larger  amounts  of  soybean  meal  is 
a  surplus  of  soybean  oil,  Berg  reports.   The  best  practical  long-run 
solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  the  surplus  oil  seems  to  be 
via  the  export  route. 

During  the  recent  years,  countries  in  western  Europe  have 
been  our  best  customers  in  the  world  oil  market,  but  consumption  in 
these  relatively  high-income  countries  has  tended  to  level  off.  At 
the  same  time,  u.  S.  soybean  oil  production  has  been  increasing  and 
is  likely  to  continue  to  go  up. 

With  the  world  market  situation  tightening,  we  are  faced  with 
another  potential  threat  to  our  market.   Several  annual  oilseeds  and 
several  types  of  palm  trees  growing  primarily  in  tropical  conntries 
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have  considerable  oil-producing  potential.   Lack  of  capital  in  these 
countries  has  held  down  the  development  of  these  oil  sources. 

With  the  foreign  oil  sources  partly  undeveloped,  the  U.  S. 
is  now  in  a  favorable  position  to  compete  in  the  world  market,  Berg 
points  out.  While  soybean  oil  represents  only  about  half  the  total 
value  of  the  U.  S.  crop,  most  oils  from  the  major  foreign  oilseeds 
make  up  75  to  95  percent  of  the  crop  value. 

This  means  that,  if  oil  prices  go  down,  producers  of  foreign 
oilseeds  will  be  in  a  less  favorable  competitive  position  than  the 
U.  S.  soybean  grower,  who  still  has  a  ready  market  for  his  soybean  meal. 
Oil  production  in  the  low- income  countries  tends  to  be  held  back  by  low 
oil  prices  on  the  world  market. 

If  we  should  choose  to  increase  oil  prices  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, the  foreign  sources  would  be  encouraged  to  expand.   Once  in  pro- 
duction, foreign  oil  sources  would  continue  for  years.   Such  production 
could  put  u.  S.  soybean  oil  in  a  very  unfavorable  position  in  the  world 
market. 

Since  the  high- income  countries  now  take  in  a  relatively  con- 
stant supply  of  fats  and  oils,  the  most  promising  way  to  increase  our 
exports  is  probably  to  increase  our  own  share  of  the  market  to  these 
countries. 

If  we  could  get  the  low- income  countries  to  consume  more  of 
their  own  fat  and  oil  supplies,  exports  from  these  countries  which  com- 
pete directly  with  our  own  exports  on  the  world  market  would  decrease. 
A  relatively  low  price  level  would  also  encourage  the  low- income 
countries  to  use  more  of  their  own  supplies. 

Fats  and  oils  are  luxuries  in  these  countries.   To  increase 
U.  S.  fat  and  oil  exports  directly  to  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
exports  would  have  to  be  subsidized,  or  even  sent  as  gifts. 
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Veterinary  College  Plans  Radioisotope  Training 

URBANA — Dr.  E.  F.  Reber,  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  has  recently  completed  a  course  in  radioisotope 
technique  in  connection  with  the  college's  long-range  teaching  plan. 

The  four-week  course  was  given  by  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
of  Nuclear  studies  at  oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Three  objectives  are  listed  in  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  plan  to  teach  radioisotope  techniques  and  radiobiology: 

1.  To  teach  veterinary  medical  students  the  importance  and 
use  of  atomic  energy  products  and  its  many  applications. 

2.  To  acquaint  graduate  students  with  isotopes  as  tools 
in  veterinary  medical  research. 

3.  To  develop  in  the  students  a  knowledge  of  the  large  field 
of  radiobiology. 

Dr.  Reber  says  the  College  is  interested  in  radioisotopes 
for  peacetime  uses,   veterinarians  may  some  day  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  inspecting  irradiated  meat  and  studying  the  effect  of  fall- 
out contamination  on  livestock. 

Graduate  students  will  be  taught  how  to  handle  isotopes  in 

the  laboratory  and  perform  preliminary  isotope  experiments  involved  in 

veterinary  medical  research. 
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Lambs  Glean  Cornfields  at  Urbana  Station 


URBANA — VJestern  feeder  lambs  have  been  in  the  cornfields  at 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  station,  Urbana,  for  more  than  a 
month  and  are  gaining  well. 

A  full  report  on  this  phase  of  a  lamb  feeding  program  will 
be  given  at  Illinois  Sheep  Day  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Friday, 
October  31,  by  E.  E.  Hatfield,  sheep  researcher  at  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture, 

There's  some  danger  in  letting  lambs  into  a  cornfield,  Hat- 
field says.   They  need  to  be  watched  carefully  to  be  sure  they  don't 
start  breaking  down  the  stalks  to  get  at  the  ears.  When  that  happens, 
there's  no  alternative  except  to  take  them  out. 

But  when  the  lambs  stay  on  the  ground  and  eat  the  lower 
leaves,  down  corn  and  weeds,  the  result  is  a  clean  field  that's  much 
easier  to  pick.   In  addition,  the  lambs  put  on  lots  of  cheap  weight. 

Other  reports  at  sheep  Day  will  include  the  latest  feeding 

results  on  high-oil  corn,  effect  of  pastures  on  fertility  in  ewes  and 

observations  on  "spot  pooling"  of  wool. 

Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  Livestock  Pavilion  by  the  Hoof 
and  Horn  Club  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.   Exhibits  will  include  a 
demonstration  of  carcass  quality. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Youth  Arrives  in  Dominican  Republic 

URBAMA — John  Stanley,  22  of  Paris,  Edgar  county,  arrived 
in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  Dominican  Republic,  on  Tuesday,  October  14,  to 
live  and  work  with  farm  families  in  that  Caribbean  country  under  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange. 

Stanley,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stanley,  has  been 
active  in  4-H  Club  work  and  other  youth  organizations.   He  studied 
agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  received  a  B.S. 
degree  in  June. 

In  this  10th  anniversary  year  of  the  exchange  program,  116 
young  people  are  going  abroad  in  1958  as  IFYE  delegates.   This  year 
Illinois  has  sent  four  delegates  abroad  and  Illinois  farm  families  have 
served  as  hosts  to  15  exchangees  from  12  countries. 

The  IFYE  program  is  a  people-to-people  activity  for  promoting 

understanding  and  friendship  between  nations.   Stanley's  visit  to  the 

Dominican  Republic  is  being  financed  entirely  by  contributions  from 

local  individuals,  groups  and  business  and  industry.   His  trip  is  being 

made  possible  in  part  through  a  grant  from  the  olin  Mathieson  Chemical 

Corporation  to  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation,  which  conducts  the 

IFYE  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  service. 
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Growers  Face  Many  Decisions  on  Corn  Harvest  Automation 

URBANA — Corn  growers  who  don't  like  their  present  harvesting 
methods  will  have  no  problem  in  finding  another  way  to  do  the  job. 

But  they  will  face  many  difficult  choices  in  modernizing 
their  corn  picking  and  storage  methods,  reports  V.  W.  Davis,  USDA 
economist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  recent  years  many  fanners  have  shown  a  definite  interest 
in  more  field  shelling,  artificial  drying  and  storing  of  shelled  corn, 
Davis  points  out.  Today  a  farmer  faces  the  perplexing  choice  of  field 
shellers  from  12  manufacturers  with  19  different  types  of  machines.  At 
least  60  companies  offer  various  types  of  drying  equipment  for  natural 
air  drying,  supplemental  heat  or  heated  air  batch  and  continuous  flow 
driers. 

In  the  past  year  for  the  first  time  a  major  farm  machinery 
company  marketed  a  heated  air  batch  drier.   Davis  believes  other  large 
companies  will  also  offer  this  equipment. 

At  least  21  manufacturers  are  in  the  market  with  various  types 
of  metal  bins  in  circular,  square,  arched  roof  and  steel  silo  types. 
Besides  the  farmer  also  faces  the  decision  of  whether  to  use  a  concrete 
silo  or  convert  his  present  ear  corn  crib  to  shelled  corn  storage. 

The  new  machines  are  designed  to  reduce  field  losses.   With 
the  older  type  conventional  corn  pickers,  heavy  shelled  corn  losses 
often  resulted  at  the  snapping  rolls. 
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Many  of  the  new  machines  now  enable  the  farmer  to  switch 
from  ear  corn  to  shelled  corn  harvesting  while  using  his  present  ear 
corn  picker.   Several  companies  are  producing  corn  shellers  that 
farmers  can  pull  behind  their  present  pickers  in  the  field,   or  some 
ear  corn  pickers  can  be  equipped  with  a  shelling  attachment.   With 
such  equipment,  a  farmer  can  change  from  harvesting  either  ear  or 
shelled  corn  in  an  hour's  time  or  less. 

Last  year's  experience  with  wet  corn  has  greatly  increased 
the  interest  in  supplemental  heat  drying  equipment.   Manufacturers  of 
both  heated  air  driers  and  natural  air  drying  systems  are  now  offering 
supplemental  heat  drying  units  in  their  product  lines. 

The  supplemental  heat  system  takes  the  risk  out  of  natural 
air  drying  but  requires  less  investment  than  heated  air  batch  or  con- 
tinuous flow  systems.   This  new  type  of  drying  equipment  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  smaller  operators  who  produce  4,000  to  6,000  bushels 
of  corn. 

When  it  comes  time  to  store  shelled  corn  on  the  farm,  circu- 
lar metal  bins  are  still  the  most  popular  type  of  new  storage,  Davis 
reports.   With  supplemental  heat  forced  through  perforated  floors,  the 
metal  bin  will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  type  of  storage  for  the 
cash-grain  farmer,  he  predicts. 

Final  decisions  should  be  made  after  considering  all  phases 
of  the  farm  operation,  Davis  points  out.   On  the  cash-grain  farm,  an 
operator  must  consider  his  soybean  crop  and  how  its  harvest  fits  in 
with  early  harvest  of  shelled  corn.   The  livestock  feeder  must  decide 
whether  he  needs  to  dry  shelled  corn  or  whether  he  can  store  and  handle 
high-moisture  shelled  corn  just  as  well  in  his  feeding  program. 

Present  corn  storage  structures  also  must  enter  into  the  de- 
cision,  where  present  ear  corn  storage  capacity  is  not  adequate,  the 
answer  may  be  to  convert  to  shelled  corn  storage.   But,  when  a  farmer 
chooses  additional  storage,  he  must  fit  it  in  with  future  plans  for 
storage  and  feeding. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Delegates  to  Attend  National  Safety  Congress 

URBANA — Twelve  Illinois  4-H  and  Rural  Youth  members  with 
outstanding  safety  activity  records  have  been  selected  to  attend  the 
46th  annual  National  Safety  Congress  and  Exposition  in  Chicago 
October  20-24, 

Joan  Sievers  of  the  Illinois  4-H  staff  and  Leslie  W.  Rogers, 
Perry  county  farm  adviser,  will  accompany  the  group. 

Leading  one  of  the  sessions  will  be  Sue  Bradley  of  Ridgway, 
who  last  year  was  elected  a  continuation  member  of  the  Youth  Safety 
Planning  Committee. 

Illinois  4-H'ers  selected  to  attend  the  Congress  are  Albert 
Dorn,  Cary;  Sylvia  Thomas,  Mt.  Morris;  Fred  Bennett,  Golden;  Janet 
Hummel,  Lewistown;  Charles  Frazee,  Divernon;  Leland  Mathias,  Findlay; 
Patricia  Mollet,  Greenville;  Gary  Timpner,  Pinckneyville;  and  Joyce 
Hale,  Omaha.   Representing  Illinois  Rural  Youthers  will  be  Bill  Higgins, 
Allendale. 

These  young  people  will  attend  a  special  youth  program  open- 
ing with  a  welcome  by  A.  J.  Schwantes,  chairman  of  the  Farm  Conference 
of  the  National  Safety  Council.   Highlights  of  the  program  include  tours 
of  nearby  Argonne  Laboratory  and  an  automobile  assembly  plant. 

Farm  and  home  safety  topics  on  the  program  include  handling 
flammable  liquids  and  agricultural  chemicals,  electrical  safety,  rural 
fire  protection,  farm  machinery  safety  and  traffic  safety. 
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The  exposition  will  feature  displays  by  186  manufacturers  of 
safety  products.   Many  devices  and  safety  aids  to  help  solve  accident 
prevention  problems  will  be  shown. 

The  Illinois  delegation  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Country 
Mutual  Casualty  Company  of  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  4-H  Foundation. 
National  Safety  Congress  is  being  held  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

Congress  delegates  are  invited  to  tour  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Safety  Council  while  attending  the  event.   The 
youth  program  will  be  held  in  the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Chicago's  loop. 
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Outstanding  Foreign  Researchers  to  Visit  UI  Ag  College 


URBANA — Two  outstanding  foreign  agricultural  researchers  are 
planning  to  visit  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
during  October,  reports  H.  W.  Hannah,  associate  dean, 

J.  R.  Freney  of  Canberra,  Australia,  will  be  on  campus 
October  20-21  to  discuss  several  phases  of  soil  science  with  leading 
UI  soil  researchers.   Freney  is  an  officer  of  the  Division  of  Plant 
Industry  in  the  Commonwealth  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Organi- 
zation  in  Canberra,   For  the  past  year  he  has  been  working  as  a  junior 
specialist  at  the  Kearney  Foundation  of  Soil  Science  in  Berkeley, 
California.   At  the  UI  he  will  consult  with  R.  T,  Odell  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  agronomy  staff. 

Max  Erich  Schulz  will  visit  the  campus  October  27-28. 

Dr.  Schulz  is  director  of  the  Chemical  Department  and  Department  of 

Dairy  Technology,  Federal  Dairy  Research  Center,  Kiel,  Germany.   He 

is  in  the  United  States  to  study  the  organization  of  research  in  dairy 
technology  and  dairy  chemistry,  to  study  the  future  of  cheese  manufac- 
turing and  to  evaluate  contributions  made  toward  solving  surplus  milk 
problems.   Dr.  Schulz  is  visiting  the  UI  particularly  to  discuss  the 
chemistry  of  cheese  and  milk  with  S.  L,  Tuckey  of  the  dairy  technology 
staff. 
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Cattle  Lice  a  Potential  Threat  to  Profits 

URBANA — Cattle  lice  are  a  potential  threat  to  every  cattle- 
man's pocketbookj 

These  insect  pests  lower  milk  production  and  also  retard 
weight  gains  in  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  explains  Steve  Moore,  ex- 
tension entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey, 

Moore  points  out  that  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  con- 
trolling cattle  lice  by  treating  cattle  before  infestations  increase. 
This  means  that  late  fall  or  early  winter  is  the  best  time  because 
lice  populations  are  just  beginning  to  increase  at  this  time. 

Lice  infestations  decrease  in  the  summer  because  of  strong 
sunlight  and  high  temperatures.   Sometimes  entire  populations  are 
killed  during  this  period. 

Lice  are  transmitted  from  animal  to  animal  by  contact.   Thus 
the  chances  are  that  a  herd  that  is  free  of  lice  now  will  remain  so 
during  the  winter,  according  to  Moore.   But  cattle  feeders  bringing  in 
new  cattle  should  check  them  carefully  and  even  spray  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure.   Look  for  lice  around  the  shoulders,  tail  crown  and  the 
underside. 

Spraying  is  more  effective  than  dusting  and,  where  equipment 
is  available,  spraying  is  recommended.   For  beef  cattle,  use  lindane, 
ftalathion  or  rotenone.   On  dairy  cattle,  though,  only  rotenone  may  be 
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used.   Lindane  and  malathion  will  also  control  mange  when  used  as  di- 
rected for  lice  control. 

Mix  the  insecticides  as  follows: 
Material  and  dosage  Amount/100  gallons  water 


Malathion,  0.5  percent        16  lb.  25%  wettable  powder  or  1  gal.  57c/0 


emulsifiable  concentrate 


Lindane,  0.3  percent  1  lb.  25%  W.P.  or  1  pt.  20%  E.C. 

Rotenone,  0.006  percent       1  lb.  5%  W.P. 

To  improve  wetting  and  penetration,  add  1  to  2  pounds  of  a 
washday  detergent  to  the  mixture.   About  two  gallons  of  the  finished  spray 
will  be  needed  for  each  animal.   Treatment  may  need  to  be  repeated. 

Dusts  containing  0.5  to  1  percent  rotenone  are  an  effective, 
relatively  inexpensive  and  practical  method  of  treating  dairy  cattle. 
Plan  to  use  about  three  ounces  of  dust  per  animal.   Apply  thoroughly. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  14  days. 

Backrubbers  containing  0.5  percent  rotenone,  or  5  percent 
DDT  in  a  light  grade  fuel  oil,  will  often  help  to  control  lice.   Flow- 
ever,  use  DDT  only  on  beef  cattle,  and  only  from  a  backrubber. 

Moore  advises  not  treating  calves  under  three  months  old. 

And  when  lindane  is  used  as  a  spray,  allow  30  days  between  treatment 

and  slaughter. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

The  Human  Element  Versus  the  Corn  Picker 

URBANA — The  corn-picking  season  is  here,  and  many  operators 
will  work  with  necessary  caution  and  will  have  a  successful  season.       I 

Others  will  violate  safe  practices  and  suffer  a  shocking 
calamity — the  loss  of  a  limb  or  perhaps  even  death,  says  0,  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Many  operators  lose  arms  and  legs  in  a  picker  after  almost 
being  injured  on  previous  occasions.  Apparently  they  think  they  can 
always  stop  just  short  of  injury. 

Last  year  155  Illinois  farmers  disproved  the  theory  that  "It 
can't  happen  to  me."   They  were  killed  or  injured  seriously  by  their 
own  corn  pickers. 

A  modern  corn  picker  can  whisk  a  10- foot  stalk  through  its 
snapping  rolls  in  one  second — or  a  hand  before  its  owner  can  let  go. 

Its  husking  rolls  can  snatch  an  object  thinner  than  cigarette 
paper — or  just  as  efficiently  grab  a  worn  glove,  a  torn  coat  sleeve  or 
a  ragged  plants  cuff. 

Husking  rolls,  snapping  rolls,  gathering  chains,  power  take- 
off shafts,  elevators,  belts  and  gears — no  other  farm  machine  combines 
so  many  potentially  dangerous  moving  parts. 

It  is  true  that  the  manufacturer,  the  designer,  the  safety 
engineer  can  help — and  will  help — but  their  combined  efforts  can  be 
wiped  out  by  a  single  careless  act  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  answer  to  this  crippling  menace  is  so  simple  that  most  of 
us  fail  to  realize  it :  Stop  the  machine  before  attempting  to  unclog, 
grease  or  adjust  it.   Machines  don't  reach  out  and  snatch  us — we  go  to 
them. 
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Veterinarians  To  Attend  Conference 

URBANA — Some  250  veterinarians  will  find  out  what's  new  in 
their  field  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  23  and  24.   That's  the 
date  of  the  39th  annual  Illinois  Conference  and  Extension  Short  Course 
for  veterinarians  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Veterinarians  will  see  closed  circuit  television  demonstra- 
tions on  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  mastitis,  bird  practice  tips  and 
aids  to  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  toxicology  and  hematology,  according 
to  Dr.  L.  E.  Boley,  chairman  of  the  conference  committee. 

New  information  about  fighting  livestock  and  animal  diseases, 
trends  in  diagnostic  procedures  and  discussions  ranging  from  the  ship- 
ping fever  complex  to  canine  skin  problems  are  part  of  the  program. 
Visiting  speakers,  practicing  veterinarians  and  staff  members  of  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  will  discuss  many  of  the  new  techniques 
in  combating  livestock  and  poultry  diseases. 

The  meeting  will  also  include  a  chicken  barbecue,  class  re- 
unions, a  ladies'  program  and  a  banquet  for  alumni  and  guests. 
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Foresters  to  Meet  at  White  Pines  Park 

URBANA — A  joint  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  and  the  Illinois  Technical  Forestry  Association 
will  be  held  at  Oregon,  Illinois,  on  October  22-24.   This  is  the  41st 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  I.T.F.A. 

Both  groups  will  hold  business  meetings  at  White  Pines  State 
Park,  nine  miles  west  of  Oregon. 

Howard  W.  Fox,  forester,  Sinnissippi  Forest, Inc.,  will  speak 
at  the  joint  session  about  his  recent  tour  of  European  forests  and  wood- 
using  industries.   J.  N.  Spaeth,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Department  of  Forestry,  will  discuss  the  history  of  Sinnissippi  Forest 
and  the  management  and  wood-use  research  the  University  is  conducting 
in  cooperation  with  the  forest. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Phillip  Miller,  Chicago,  operators  of  the 
2,500-acre  Sinnissippi  Forest,  will  host  both  groups  in  a  tour  of  the 
properties,  the  sawmill,  post- treating  plant  and  Christmas  tree  planta- 
tions. 

The  foresters  will  visit  Lowden  Memorial  State  Park,  named 

after  the  late  Governor  Frank  o.  Lowden,  who  started  sinnissippi  Forest 

more  than  50  years  ago. 
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To  Present  Bane  Portrait  to  University  of  Illinois 

URBANA — The  J.  Lita  Bane  Portrait  will  be  presented  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  24,  in  the  student 
lounge  of  Bevier  Hall.   Faculty  members,  students,  alumni  and  friends 
have  made  the  gift  possible. 

Shirley  Bane  Hart  will  unveil  the  portrait,  and  Dr.  Janice  M. 
Smith,  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  will  make  the  presen- 
tation.  Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  accept 
the  gift  for  the  University. 

C.  Earl  Bradbury,  professor  of  art  emeritus,  who  painted  the 
portrait,  will  speak  during  the  presentation,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn  Van  Aken 
Burns,  professor  of  home  economics  emerita,  will  pay  tribute  to  Miss 
Bane. 

J.  Lita  Bane,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  was 
head  of  the  department  of  home  economics  from  1936  to  1948,  at  which 
time  she  was  granted  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill  health.   She  died 
on  February  5,  1957. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established  by  members  of  xMiss  Bane's 
immediate  family.   Geneva  Bane  Herolz,  S.  Leslie  Bane  and  Frank  M.  Bane, 
sister  and  brothers,  have  contributed  $6,000  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Foundation  to  establish  The  Lita  Bane  Memorial  Fund.   Income  from 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  provide  orientation  lectures  for  students 
registered  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Miss  Bane  had  a  great  interest  in  helping  students  develop  a 
philosophy  of  home  economics  as  well  as  acquire  a  knowledge  of  basic 
Principles.   Many  students  studying  home  economics  will  benefit  from 
the  fund. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  October  IT,  195$,  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Harvest  Overflow  Drops  Corn  and  Soybean  Prices 

URBANA — The  tail  end  of  soybean  harvest  and  the  beginning  of  the  huge 
corn  crop  brought  a  decline  in  corn  and  soybean  prices  this  past  week.  New  corn 
for  Immediate  shipment  dropped  from  $1.12  to  97  cents.  Corn  for  December  delivery 
dropped  from  99  to  95  cents.  Soybean  prices  dropped  from  $2.01  to  $1.97. 

T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist,  reports 
that  soybean  processors  have  filled  most  of  their  storage.  Storage  space  in  the 
country  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  crop  left  in  the  fields.  But  most  of 
this  over- run  is  not  in  the  central  soybean  belt.  Southern  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  are  the  worst  trouble  spots,  Hieronymus  points  out. 

Soybean  prices  are  strong  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  With  prices  at  $1.97 
and  storage  costing  8  to  11  cents  in  country  elevators  or  available  on  farms,  farm- 
ers showed  little  inclination  to  sell  in  areas  where  harvest  was  complete. 

The  huge  1958  corn  harvest  moved  into  full  swing  this  past  week.  Early 
reports  confirm  the  very  high  yield  estimates.  The  crop  is  so  large  that  no  doubt 
remains  of  a  greatly  boosted  carryover  a  year  from  now. 

Since  compliance  with  acreage  allotments  is  estimated  at  12  to  13  percent, 
there  is  no  chance  that  the  high  loan  of  $1.36  will  be  reached,  Hieronymus  empha- 
sizes. It  appears  that  enough  corn  will  go  into  the  $1.06  low  loan  to  eventually 
make  it  an  effective  floor.  But  it  will  also  be  a  ceiling. 

Last  year  the  low  loan  was  the  effective  floor  and  ceiling.  The  corn 
price  was  forced  up  to  the  low  loan  in  Iowa.  The  result  was  an  Illinois  price  sub- 
stantially above  this.  If  corn  has  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  low  loan  in  Iowa  this 
year,  the  Chicago  cash  corn  price  will  be  about  $1.30.  This  would  mean  an  east- 
central  Illinois  price  of  about  $1.15. 
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How  much  lover  prices  might  go  at  harvest  depends  on  how  vigorously  farm- 
ers hold  their  corn.  The  crib  over-run  may  force  prices  lower.  But  with  a  pros- 
pective gain  of  19  cents ,   there  is  a  great  incentive  to  erect  temporary  storage. 
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Store  Wet  Corn  in  Conventional  Silos 


URBALTA — Corn  with  moisture  content  as  high  as  40  percent  has 
been  stored  in  conventional  silos  this  fall  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Experimental  silos  for  this  purpose  were  donated  by  four  Il- 
linois silo  makers,  according  to  A.  L.  Heumann,  head  of  the  beef 
division  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture.   On  September  25,  1,000 
bushels  of  new  corn  with  moisture  ranging  from  35  to  40  percent  was 
put  into  one  of  these  silos. 

Two  other  silos  were  filled  with  corn  at  about  30  percent 
moisture.   A  fourth  silo  was  filled  with  corn  at  about  25  percent 
moisture.   Feeding  out  of  three  of  the  silos  has  already  started.   The 
fourth,  containing  30  percent  moisture  corn  at  the  Beef  Farm,  will  be 
held  for  feeding  out  next  summer,  Neumann  says. 

Preliminary  reports  of  these  wet  corn  harvesting,  storing  and 
feeding  experiments  will  be  given  at  the  annual  Cattle  Feeders  Day  pro- 
gram in  the  Livestock  Pavilion  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  Friday, 
November  7. 

Also,  LeRoy  Toms  of  Dixon  will  tell  his  experience  with  stor- 
ing high-moisture  ground  ear  corn  in  conventional  silos,  and  Paul 
Vlillrett  of  Malta  will  explain  his  system  of  storing  high-moisture 
ground  ear  corn  and  shelled  corn  in  Harves tores. 

Other  program  features  will  include  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  previous  implants  on  feedlot  gains,  corn  silage  fed  in  drylot  and  on 
pasture,  complete  silage  rations  for  beef  cattle  and  results  of  feeding 
such  additives  as  Tapazole,  Dynafac  and  tranquilizers  in  steer  rations. 
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Report  Dixon  Springs  Wool  Pool  at  Sheep  Day 

URBAL7A — All  clear  fleece  wools  brought  abcut  14  cents  a  pound 
more  than  local  market  prices  at  the  first  Dixon  Springs  "spot"  wool 
pool  last  May. 

Jack  Lewis,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station  in  Pope  county,  will  describe 
details  of  the  pool  at  the  annual  Illinois  Sheep  Growers  Day  in  Urbana 
on  Friday,  October  31. 

Last  May  21,  22,880  pounds  of  wool  were  consigned  to  the 
"spot"  pool  by  97  growers  in  a  10-county  southern  Illinois  area.   Six 
consignments  came  from  Kentucky. 

Of  the  15  companies  to  whom  bid  invitations  were  sent,  five 
sent  telephone  bids  and  three  sent  representatives  to  inspect  the  wool 
and  fill  out  bid  sheets. 

It  cost  the  producers  2  cents  a  pound  to  have  the  wool  graded 
and  handled  and  another  1/2  cent  a  pound  for  shrinkage  between  in  and 
out  weights.   Even  so,  Lewis  reports  that  all  producers  who  consigned 

to  the  pool  were  satisfied  with  the  results. 

In  a  session  for  feeders  on  sheep  Day,  D.  T'7.  Henert  of  Ashton 
will  explain  how  his  feeding  program  works.   James  Yontz,  San  Jose, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Lamb  Feeders  Association,  will  also  discuss 
the  feeder  lamb  situation. 

For  flock  owners,  Dick  Uoolam,  McDonough  county,  state  junior 
shearing  champion,  will  give  a  shearing  demonstration. 

Larry  Simerl,  extension  agricultural  economist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  will  discuss  the  Illinois  sheep  outlook.   R.  H.  Ueston, 
Sidney,  Australia,  will  point  out  trends  in  Australian   sheep  produc- 
tion. 

The  day's  program  starts  v/ith  exhibits  and  demonstrations  at 
the  Sheep  Farm  at  9:00  a.m.   Research  reports  are  scheduled  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning  program  in  the  Livestock  Pavilion,  starting  at  10:15. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Herd  Size  Affects  Production  and  Income 

URBAtTA- -Dairy  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  shows 
that  herds  varying  in  size  from  11  to  60  cows  have  about  the  same 
production,  feed  costs  and  returns  over  feed  cost. 

But  herds  with  fewer  than  11  cows  or  more  than  60  returned 
less  over  feed  costs  than  did  the  other  herds. 

These  results  are  reported  by  Leo  Fryman,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  from  a  study  of  990  Hol- 
stein  herds  on  test  in  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations. 

Herds  in  the  study  were  divided  into  groups  by  number  of  cows 
in  each  herd.   There  were  250  herds  in  the  11-20  cow  group,  379  herds 
in  the  21-30  cow  group,  217  herds  in  the  31-40  cow  group,  78  herds  in 
the  41-50  cow  group  and  24  herds  in  the  51-60  cow  group. 

All  of  these  groups  averaged  about  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
400  pounds  of  butterfat,  Fryman  reports.   Annual  feed  cost  per  cow 
ranged  from  $131  to  $138,  and  the  return  over  feed  cost  was  about  $275 
in  all  groups. 

Herds  of  10  cows  or  less  had  about  the  same  average  milk  and 
butterfat  production  as  the  larger  herds.   But  their  feed  costs  were 
higher  because  their  feed  contained  a  higher  percentage  of  concentrates. 
The  fact  that  more  concentrates  were  fed  possibly  shows  that  these 
dairymen  weren't  able  to  spend  the  time  to  make  the  best  possible  rough- 
age for  their  small  herds,  the  specialist  points  out. 
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Add  Herd  Size  Affects  Production  -  2 

This  group  of  10  cows  or  less  also  had  the  lowest  return 
above  feed  costs  of  the  groups  studied.   High  feed  costs  were  partly 
responsible.   But  the  unit  price  for  milk  was  also  lower  in  these  herds 
than  in  the  larger  herds.   This  fact  suggests  that  some  of  the  smaller 
herd  owners  were  unable  to  make  the  investment  needed  to  produce  Grade  A 
ir.ilk. 

On  the  other  hand,  levels  of  both  milk  and  butterfat  produc- 
tion were  lower  in  the  herds  with  61  or  more  cows  than  in  the  other 
groups.   Herds  of  61-70  cows  averaged  9,793  pounds  of  milk  and  354 
pounds  of  fat,  while  herds  of  71  or  more  cows  averaged  10,072  pounds 
of  milk  and  369  pounds  of  fat. 

Average  feed  cost  in  these  larger  herds  was  about  the  same 

as  in  the  other  herds.   But  returns  above  feed  cost  were  less  because 

of  the  lower  production. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Clover  Mites  Becoming  Troublesome 

URBANA- -Clover  mites,  which  appear  as  tiny  dark  red  and  almost 
black  specks,  are  becoming  more  troublesome  now  in  some  areas  of  Illi- 
nois. 

These  pesky  insects  remain  inactive  during  the  summer,  ex- 
plains H.  B.  Petty,  entomologist,  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey.   But  when  cool  fall  weather  arrives,  they  may 
invade  houses  in  search  of  food  or  shelter.   They  may  also  gather  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  buildings. 

Clover  mites  feed  on  grass,  clover  and  weeds  in  the  lawn. 
They  do  not  feed  on  draperies,  curtains,  rugs  or  foodstuffs,  nor  do 
they  bite  people,  emphasizes  Petty.   Their  presence  in  homes  is  a 
nuisance  only. 

Use  a  vacuum  cleaner  to  clean  up  infestations  inside  the 
house.   Treat  infested  areas,  such  as  window  sills  and  baseboards,  with 
an  aerosol  bomb  containing  pyre thrum.   Hold  the  nozzle  about  six 
inches  from  the  treated  surface.   These  measures  are  temporary  and  will 
have  to  be  repeated  frequently  unless  outside  areas  are  also  treated. 

As  an  outside  preventive  method,  Petty  advises  removing  the 
grass  and  weeds  next  to  the  foundation.   Leave  a  strip  of  bare  soil  be- 
tween 12  and  18  inches  wide.   Replant  this  strip  with  such  flowers  as 
zinnia,  marigold,  salvia,  rose  and  chrysanthemum  that  do  not  attract 
clover  mites o   Or  leave  the  strip  bare  during  the  winter.   This  method 
alone  will  usually  keep  this  insect  out  of  homes. 
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Add  Clover  Mites  -  2 

However,  When  severe  infestations  occur,  supplemental  chemical 
applications  will  give  fastest  results. 

Either  dust  or  spray  heavily  with  Aramite  or  chlorobenzilate. 
Mien  spraying,  use  Aramite  in  the  15  percent  wettable  powder  form  or 
chlorobenzilate  as  a  25  percent  wettable  powder.   Use  the  rate  of  eight 
pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water.   If  you  don't  have  a  sprayer,  apply 
v\dth  a  sprinkling  can,  using  1/4  pound  in  three  gallons  of  water. 

Treat  the  foundation  and  wall  of  the  house  up  to  the  windows, 

and  treat  the  area  extending  from  the  house  to  the  lawn. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

"Stop"  That  Corn  Picker 

URBANA — The  only  sure  way  of  guarding  against  corn-picker 
accidents  is  to  stop  the  picker  before  you  leave  the  tractor  seat, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Practically  all  victims  of  corn-picker  accidents  have  been 
caught  in  the  machines  while  trying  to  clean,  adjust  or  lubricate  them 
while  they  were  still  running.   Failure  to  stop  the  picker  cost  these 
accident  victims  weeks  of  lost  time,  in  many  cases  permanent  disabil- 
ity and  in  a  few  cases  life  itself. 

Here  are  some  clues  to  a  safe  and  effective  harvestt 

1.  Keep  your  machine  in  good  condition.   A  properly  adjusted 
machine  in  good  repair  gives  less  trouble  and  is  less  likely  to  tempt 
an  operator  to  take  chances. 

2.  Cut  down  your  speed.   Slow  speed  saves  corn,  causes  fewer 
plugged  rolls  and  reduces  accidents. 

3»   Don't  work  when  overtired.   Fatigue  dulls  senses,  makes 
you  less  aware  of  danger  and  more  than  doubles  your  reaction  time. 

4.  Don't  wear  loose,  floppy  clothing.   It  is  dangerous  on 
any  job,  but  particularly  dangerous  when  you  are  working  around  a  corn 

picker. 

5.  Carry  a  good  fire  extinguisher  and  know  how  to  use  it. 

6.  Last,  and  most  important,  the  most  effective  way  to  re- 
duce corn  losses  and  plugging  of  snapping  rolls  is  to  drive  carefully 
at  a  reasonable  speed.   Being  off  the  row  an  inch  or  two  will  sub- 
stantially increase  both  your  corn  losses  and  the  chances  of  plugging 
snapping  rolls. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE    RELEASE 

Stalk  Rots  May  Mean   More  Down   Corn   This   Fall 

URBANA--Stalk  breakage   and  later  possible   rotting   of   ears 
touching   the  ground   in   some   Illinois   cornfields  may  lower  yields   and 
make  harvesting  more   difficult. 

M.    P.    Britton,    University  of   Illinois   extension  plant  pathol- 
ogist,   says    these   effects   of  corn   stalk  rots  may  be  most  noticeable   in 
late   fields  nipped  by   the   early   frosts.      Some   stalk  rot  damage   can  be 
found  in    Illinois  nearly  every  year. 

Several  parasitic   fungi   and  at   least  one    type   of  bacteria  are 
known    to  cause   stalk  rots.      Affected  plants   show  a  brownish   discolora- 
tion  on   the   lower  part  of   the   stalk   and   a  softening   of   the   inner   tissues. 

As   the  disease   advances,    the  pith   in    the   center   of   the   stalks 
may  be   completely  destroyed,    leaving   only   the   thin  water-conducting 
vessels   to  be   seen  when   a  stalk   is   cut  open. 

Often    tiny  black  specks   appear  near   the   joints   of   the   stalks. 
These   are   the   structures    that  contain    the   spores   of   the   fungus   rots. 
Plants   infected  as   early  as  mid-August  may  produce   light,    chaffy  ears, 
and  the   stalks   are   likely   to  break   over  before  harvest. 

Premature  killing   of   leaves  by   frost,    insects   or   other   dis- 
eases  seems    to   aid   the   development   of   stalk   rots.      Britton   points    out 
that  northern    corn    leaf  blight  was  widespread   in    Illinois    this   year, 
and  plants    that  were  hard  hit  by   the  blight   are   most   likely   to  be    in 
line   for   stalk  rot   damage. 
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Add  Stalk  Rots  -  2 

Farmers  who  have  stalk  rot  damage  this  fall  may  want  to  out- 
line some  control  measures  for  next  year's  crop. 

First  on  the  list  is  to  plant  corn  on  soils  of  well-balanced 
fertility.   Some  types  of  stalk  rots  are  favored  by  too  much  nitrogen/ 
while  others  thrive  where  nitrogen  and  potash  deficiencies  exist. 

Some  control  is  also  possible  through  the  use  of  legumes  in 
the  rotation.  Fortunately,  practically  none  of  the  disease  organisms 
that  attack  corn  will  attack  soybeans,  and  vice  versa. 

Different  corn  hybrids  show  varying  degrees  of  resistance  to 
the  stalk  rot  organisms  but  may  be  resistant  to  certain  types  and  highly 
susceptible  to  others.   If  this  is  the  case,  stalk  rot  infections  can 
still  result  if  certain  types  of  stalk  rot  organisms  are  present. 

It  has  not  been  finally  determined  whether  thick  planting 

favors  stalk  rots,  but  thick  planting  has  been  found  to  increase  stalk 

breakage. 
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Urge  Deer  Hunters  To  Take  Blood  Samples 

URBANA — Illinois  hunters  are  being  urged  by  University  of 
Illinois  veterinarians  to  collect  samples  of  blood  from  deer  killed 
during  the  hunting  season  October  31  and  November  1  and  2. 

These  blood  samples  will  be  examined  at  the  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  for  leptospirosis,  according  to  Dr.  Deam  H.  Ferris  of  the 
college.   The  samples  will  also  be  examined  for  parasites  and  other 
diseases. 

Leptospirosis  is  contagious  to  livestock  and  people.   It  is 
responsible  for  a  considerable  loss  in  swine,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
United  States.   Losses  result  from  reduced  gains,  reduced  milk  produc- 
tion, abortions  and  death. 

There  are  several  strains  of  leptospira,  according  to  Dr. 
Ferris,  and  the  strain  that  is  most  common  in  deer  is  not  commonly 
found  in  humans.   In  the  United  States  the  most  serious  form  of  lepto- 
spirosis in  human  beings  is  spread  by  rats. 

Research  on  leptospirosis  in  wildlife  is  under  investigation 
at  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  to  determine  its  relative  impor- 
tance.  Wildlife  may  be  responsible  for  spreading  the  disease  to  domes- 
tic livestock,  Dr.  Ferris  added. 

Tubes  for  collecting  blood  samples  are  being  sent  to  3,000 
deer  hunters  in  the  counties  must  heavily  populated  with  deer.   Hunters 
to  whom  tubes  have  not  been  sent  are  being  asked  to  pick  them  up  at 
the  deer  check  point  in  their  counties. 

-more- 


Add  Deer  Blood  Samples  -  2 

Any  type  of  clean  container  with  a  stopper  may  be  used  if  a 
blood  tube  is  not  available,  says  Dr.  Ferris.  Two  ounces  of  blood  is 
enough  for  clinical  examination. 

Cooperation  from  hunters  now  could  contribute  greatly  to 
better  deer  hunting  in  the  future,  Dr.  Ferris  said. 

Counties  with  open  deer  season  this  year  include  ogle, 

Winnebago,  Stephenson,  Carroll,  Jo  Daviess,  Lee,  Whiteside,  Mercer, 

Warren,  Henderson,  Hancock,  Adams,  Fulton,  Schuyler,  Mason,  Cass,  Morgan, 

Scott,  Pike,  Calhoun,  Marshall,  Putnam,  Union,  Hardin,  Alexander,  Pope, 

Johnson,  Massac,  Pulaski  and  Jackson. 
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Ag  Freshmen  List  Vocational  Preferences 

URBANA — Farming  is  the  vocational  choice  of  nearly  one- fourth 
of  the  freshmen  men  in  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 

This  report  comes  from  Warren  Wessels,  assistant  to  the  dean. 
It  is  based  on  survey  forms  completed  by  198  of  the  231  freshmen  men 
who  entered  the  College  in  September  1958. 

Of  these  freshmen,  58  indicated  that  they  wanted  to  farm  after 
graduation.   The  two  next  most  popular  fields  were  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  engineering.   These  were  followed  by  farm  manage- 
ment, veterinary  medicine,  agricultural  extension,  animal  science  and 
dairy  technology. 

Some  40  other  vocational  preferences  were  also  named.  They 
ranged  from  professional  baseball  to  public  relations  work.  One  stu- 
dent indicated  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  shepherd. 

VJessels  points  out  that  the  percentage  of  students  wanting 
to  farm  increased  from  21  percent  last  year  to  29  percent  this  year. 
But  both  of  these  figures  are  far  below  the  45  percent  in  1952  and  1953. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  the  field  that  has  shown  the  most 
change  in  popularity.   In  1953,  only  3  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen 

-more- 
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listed  this  field  as  a  first  vocational  preference.   The  proportion 
jumped  to  10  percent  last  year  but  dropped  to  7  percent  this  year. 

These  vocational  preferences  are  not  realistic  in  terms  of 
students'  interests  and  abilities/  Wessels  says.   Their  choices  are 
easily  influenced  by  their  friends'  choices  and  interests.   It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  survey  these  same  students  when  they  are  juniors  or 
seniors. 

This  same  survey  showed  that  56  percent  of  the  entering  fresh- 
men men  had  received  scholarships.   Last  year  only  48  percent  had 
scholarships;  and  in  1952  and  1953,  only  40  percent.   Most  of  the  stu- 
dents this  year  had  received  County  Agricultural  scholarships. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  the  percentage  of  students 

living  on  farms  at  time  of  registration  increased.  Wessels  says  that 

in  1953  only  58  percent  lived  on  farms,  but  the  figure  increased  to  73 

percent  last  year  and  78  percent  this  year. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dean  Howard  Answers  Bond  Issue  Questions 

URBANA — Dean  Louis  B.  Howard  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Agriculture  today  gave  his  unqualified  support  to  the  $243 
million  Educat ion-Uelfare  Bond  Issue  which  will  be  voted  on  at  the 
November  4  election. 

In  a  special  letter  to  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
Alumni  Association,  Dean  Howard  emphasized  the  real  and  pressing  need 
for  the  buildings  to  be  financed  with  the  bond  issue  money. 

Throughout  the  depression  years,  during  the  war  period  and 
since  the  war,  the  University  has  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
increasing  needs  for  new  buildings,  Dean  Howard  said.   During  the  last 
four  bienniums,  appropriations  for  new  buildings,  although  substantial, 
have  been  far  less  than  the  amount  requested  as  urgently  needed. 

Of  very  real  importance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  the 
fact  that  funds  for  the  new  plant  sciences  building  could  come  from  the 
bond  issue  appropriation.   If  the  bond  issue  does  not  pass,  no  one  knows 
how  much  delay  there  will  be  in  getting  money  for  completion  of  this 
building,  which  is  planned  to  house  the  departments  of  agronomy,  horti- 
culture, plant  pathology  and  forestry. 

Other  major  buildings  are  needed  by  agriculture,  such  as  a 
new  agricultural  engineering  building,  according  to  Dean  Howard. 
Another  need  is  for  additional  land,  since  expansion  of  the  campus  to 
the  south  will  further  encroach  on  present  experimental  farm  land. 

-more- 
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Dean  Howard  Answers  Bond  Issue  Questions  -  2 

Another  crucial  question  that  is  being  asked  is  whether  a 
bond  issue  is  a  good  way  to  finance  a  building  program.  The  situation 
is  similar  to  that  of  home  owners  who  borrow  money  so  that  they  can 
live  in  their  homes  while  they  pay  for  them,  Dean  Howard  pointed  out. 

A  bond  issue  will  make  it  possible  for  the  University  to 
construct  the  buildings  now  when  they  are  urgently  needed  and  pay  for 
them  while  they  are  being  used.   Many,  if  not  most,  businesses  and  in- 
dustries finance  their  building  programs  in  this  way,  the  Dean  stated. 

Some  persons  have  also  questioned  the  fact  that  interest  on 
the  borrowed  money  will  materially  increase  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 
Dean  Howard  pointed  out  that,  although  interest  on  home  mortgages  in- 
creases the  cost  of  homes,  the  owners  have  the  benefit  of  living  in 
them  while  they  pay  for  them. 

The  other  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  if  building  costs 
continue  to  rise  an  average  of  5  percent  a  year,  as  they  have  for  the 
past  20  years,  it  may  be  just  as  economical  to  borrow  and  build  now, 
even  with  the  interest  added,  as  to  pay  the  higher  building  costs  of 
the  future. 

Finally,  the  Dean  said  that  he  does  not  believe  the  bond 

issue  will  mean  higher  real  estate  or  personal  property  taxes.   The 

law  does  say  that  a  state  property  tax  should  be  extended  against  real 

estate  and  personal  property  if  general  revenue  is  not  large  enough  to 

meet  the  retirement  payments. 

It  seems  much  more  likely,  however,  that  the  State  Legislature 
would  explore  every  other  possibility  of  increasing  the  general  revenue 
before  resorting  to  an  unpopular  increase  in  real  estate  and  personal 
property  taxes,  he  said. 
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FOR  RELEASE  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1953 

Fewer  Farmers,  More  Capital  Needed  to  Raise  Farmers'  Incomes 

AMES/  Iowa — Two  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists 
today  said  there  would  have  to  be  fewer  farmers  sharing  the  total  agri- 
cultural income  if  farmers  are  to  achieve  higher  incomes  in  line  with 
the  rising  incomes  of  city  people, 

C.  B.  Baker  and  H.  G.  Halcrow,  addressing  a  special  conference 
here  on  agricultural  problems  and  policies,  also  pointed  out  that  farmers  who 
want  to  raise  their  incomes  must  invest  more  capital  as  a  substitute 
for  labor.   The  result  v/ould  be  more  capital  used  in  farming  as  well 
as  more  invested  in  each  farm.   But  acquiring  this  additional  capital 
would  not  be  easy,  the  economists  admit. 

Those  who  continue  to  farm  might  increase  their  savings  out 
of  current  income.   But  rising  farm  living  costs  make  this  plan  more 
and  more  difficult.   Boosting  farm  income  so  that  farmers  could  save 
more  was  also  suggested.   But  this  also  would  be  hard  to  do  because,  as 
the  total  gross  national  product  increases,  agriculture  will  receive  a 
decreasing  proportion. 

Farmers  will  also  face  rising  prices  for  the  things  they  buy 
because  many  of  these  items  are  also  demanded  by  non-farm  industry. 

Financing  methods  for  farm  assets  need  to  be  changed,  Baker 
and  Halcrow  point  out.   Compared  with  the  methods  by  which  modern  cor- 
porations are  financed,  farm  credit  methods  do  not  provide  the  capital 
necessary  to  finance  a  fully  modern  agriculture,  although  progress  is 
being  made. 

-more- 
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Add  Fewer  Farms  -  2 

For  example,  if  funds  are  limited,  the  economists  question 
whether  farm  mortgages  should  be  paid  off  in  20  to  25  years  or  whether 
part  of  the  loaned  capital  funds  should  preferably  remain  permanently 
invested  in  the  farm.  The  money  now  used  to  pay  off  mortgages  could 
then  be  used  to  expand  the  farm  business. 

This  problem  is  becoming  more  important  because  land  and 
buildings  have  become  a  greater  part  of  total  farm  investment.   And 
land  values  have  increased  more  than  buildings. 

In  the  years  ahead,  Halcrow  and  Baker  are  sure  that  farmers 

will  find  it  more  and  more  important  to  meet  rising  capital  requirements 

while  still  meeting  the  demands  of  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  October  2k,   195^,  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Corn,  Soybean  Futures  Hit  New  Seasonal  Lows 

URBANA — Corn  and  soybean  prices  were  down  2  to  3  cents  a  bushel  from  last 
week's  levels.  During  the  past  week,  most  futures  contracts  hit  new  seasonal  lows. 
At  $1.95  a  bushel,  soybeans  were 2k  cents  under  the  loan  price,  and  at  93  cents  corn 
was  13  cents  under  the  low  loan  price. 

The  last  stages  of  soybean  harvest  continued  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  mar- 
ket. Soybean  harvest  is  almost  completed  in  all  areas  except  Arkansas,  Missouri  and 
Mississippi.  It  still  is  not  clear  whether  there  will  be  pressure  on  northern  mar- 
kets from  this  source. 

Incentive  to  sell  will  drop  as  this  fall's  crop  is  put  under  cover.  Whil<» 
processors  are  liberally  supplied  with  soybeans,  they  will  be  back  in  the  market  long 
before  spring.  At  current  prices  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  enough  soybeans 
will  move  into  the  support  program  to  strengthen  prices.  Very  soon  the  market  price 
should  bottom  out  and  begin  to  go  up. 

Supplies  of  soybeans  in  relation  to  needs  is  so  large  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  chance  that  the  price  can  get  above  the  loan.  The  price  will  have  done  very 
veil  if  it  gets  up  to  the  loan. 

Pressure  of  corn  harvest  on  prices  is  yet  to  come.  Current  prices  give 
farmers  a  great  incentive  to  hold  supplies  off  the  market.  But  yields  are  sc  large 
that  quantities  of  corn  over  crib  space  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  usual.  Pressure 
from  this  over- run  will  last  for  several  weeks.  Whether  it  will  force  prices  below 
their  current  low  levels  remains  to  be  seen. 

Soybeans  processed  in  September  set  another  record  for  the  month  at  25 
million  bushels.  This  brings  the  1957  crop-year  total  to  353  million  bushels  and 
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sets  a  new  record.     Total  for  195&     vas  3^-6  million  bushels  processed.     Total  dis- 
appearance for  the  1957  crop  was  U75  million  bushels,  nearly  all  of  last  year's 
bumper  crop. 

Processing  of  the  1958  crop  has  started  at  very  high  levels.     But  as  yet 
exports  are  draggy.     Processing  prospects   for  the  year  ahead  are  mixed.     Livestock 
numbers  are  expected  to  be  up  about  I+.5  percent.     This  indicates  a  need  for  about 
9  percent  more  soybean  meal,  because  about  half  of  the  high-protein  supplements  is 
soybean  meal.     However,  the  larger  supply  of  lard  and  the  larger  cotton  crop  will 
cut  into  the  oil  demand.     Prospective  exports  of  oil  are  not  good  enough  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

Weak  oil  prices  mean  constant  upward  pressure  on  meal  prices  to  get  product 
values  up  to  the  soybean  loan  plus  processing  costs.     Some  compromise  crush  level 
between  oil  and  meal  needs  will  have  to  be  reached. 

If  the  U.  S.  were  to  get  rid  of  all  this  year's  bumper  crop,   a  crush  of 
about  kk&  million  bushels  would  be  needed.     This  is  27  percent  more  than  the  1957-58 
record  crush.     An  increase  of  at  least  65  million  bushels  in  carryover  of  soybeans 
next  fall  appears  more  likely. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sheep  Insects  Damage  Wool 

URBANA — Sheep  ticks  and  lice  can  cause  a  considerable  amount 
of  damage  to  wool  and  can  even,  reduce  wool  production,  warns  Steve 
Moore,  entomologist  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 

Moore  explains  that  sheep  heavily  infested  with  ticks  lose 
blood  and  their  v/ool  becomes  littered  with  tick  excrement,  bodies  of 
dead  ticks  and  empty  pupal  cases.   Ticks  can  even  kill  young  lambs! 

Lice  cause  symptoms  similar  to  tick  symptoms.   The  animal 
rubs  and  scratches  to  relieve  irritation  caused  by  feeding  lice.   In- 
fested sheep  go  off  feed.   Lice  impair  v/ool  quality  and  can  also  re- 
duce wool  production. 

The  sheep  tick  is  not  a  true  tick,  explains  Moore.   Rather, 
it  is  a  fly.   It  is  large,  nearly  the  size  of  a  housefly,  but  wingless, 
flat  and  reddish-brown.   The  pupal  stage  of  the  sheep  tick,  which  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  egg,  is  a  small,  brown  egg-shaped  object  about 
the  size  of  a  match  head. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sheep  lice.   The  biting  louse  is  a 
small,  flattened  yellowish  or  reddish  insect;  the  sucking  louse  is 
oval  and  bluish  gray. 

Both  sheep  lice  and  ticks  spend  their  entire  lives  on  the 
body  of  the  sheep. 

Moore  says  that  at  this  time  of  year  lice  and  ticks  are  be- 
coming established  on  sheep  for  the  winter.   Thus  treatment  now  will 

help  to  reduce  infestations. 
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Add  Sheep  Insects  -  2 

The  two  insects  are  controlled  in  the  same  way.   Moore  recom- 
mends dipping  wherever  equipment  is  available.   Spraying  is  also  effec- 
tive if  the  sheep  are  thoroughly  wetted.   Dusting  is  recommended  for 
short-term  control  or  for  treatment  soon,  after  shearing. 

For  dipping  sheep,  Moore  suggests  using  the  following  in- 
secticides:  DDT,  0.25  percent  concentration;  toxaphene,  0.25  percent; 
or  lindane,  0.025  percent. 

Use  the  same  materials  for  spraying,  but  double  the  concen- 
trations. For  dusting,  use  a  5  percent  concentration  of  DDT  or  toxa- 
phene.   Do  not  use  lindane. 

Follow  directions  on  the  container  label  for  the  amount  to 
use  per  100  gallons  of  water. 

Adding  one  to  two  pounds  of  a  washday  detergent  per  100  gal- 
lons of  spray  or  dip  material  will  aid  in  wetting  and  penetrating. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  two  to  three  weeks  if  necessary. 

Do  not  treat  emaciated  or  lactating  animals.   And  let  30 

days  elapse  between  treatment  and  slaughter,   substitute  methoxychlor 

for  DDT  where  a  30-day  waiting  period  cannot  be  observed. 
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FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1950 

See  continued  Food  Abundance,  Farming  Changes 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  fore- 
cast today  that  American  farms  would  continue  to  supply  abundant  food 
to  the  American  public  for  at  least  the  next  10  to  20  years. 

Speaking  before  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  H.  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics,  believes  that  agricultural  prices  will 
stay  close  to  their  current  relationships  with  non-farm  prices.   This 
price  situation  will  force  widespread  farm  readjustments.   He  expects 
that  farmers  will  continue  to  enlarge  their  farms,  invest  more  capital 
in  their  businesses  and  increase  their  use  of  modern  machinery  and 
other  improved  farming  methods. 

Farmers  will  be  under  heavy  pressure  to  expand  the  size  of 
their  farm  operations  to  obtain  satisfactory  incomes,  Halcrow  explained. 

Processors  and  distributors  of  farm  commodities  and  those 
furnishing  supplies  to  farmers  will  also  continue  to  improve  their 
efficiency.   The  major  advances  of  food  manufacturing,  merchandising 
and  retailing  in  recent  years  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  further 
improvements  and  efficiency. 

The  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers Association,  which  is  meeting  on  the  University  campus  this 
week,  meets  regularly  to  discuss  ways  to  further  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  farmers  and  manufacturers.   Farm  organization 
representatives,  agricultural  leaders,  college  staff  members  and  the 
GMA  committee  are  participating  in  the  sessions. 
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prevent  Hunting  Accidents  With  Good  Sense 

URBANA — If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  who  will  join  the 
ranks  of  game  hunters  during  this  hunting  season,  it  will  pay  you  to 
remember  that  sportsmanship  and  courtesy  may  save  a  life — and  that 
life  may  be  your  own. 

Most  hunting  accidents  can  be  prevented  if  you'll  take  a 
generous  measure  of  common  sense  along  on  your  hunting  trips,  says 
0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  Illinois  Rural  Safety  Council  reports,  three 
causes  account  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  accidents  reported  during 
the  hunting  season.   These  three  are  people  getting  into  the  line  of 
fire,  mistaking  people  for  game  and  hunting  with  the  safety  catch  off 
the  gun. 

For  safer  hunting,  Hogsett  lists  the  following  10  commandmentsr 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due  a  loaded  gun. 

2.  Before  taking  a  gun  into  your  automobile,  camp  or  home, 
be  sure  it  is  broken,  down  or  has  the  action  open. 

3.  Always  be  sure  the  barrel  and  action  are  free  of  obstruc- 
tions. 

4.  Always  carry  a  gun  so  that  you  can  control  direction  of 
the  muzzle. 

5.  Be  sure  of  the  target  before  you  pull  the  trigger. 

6.  Don't  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  don't  want  to  shoot. 

7.  Never  leave  your  gun  unattended  without  unloading  it. 
3.   Don't  climb  a  tree  or  fence  with  a  loaded  gun. 
9.   Don't  shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of 


water. 


1Q.   Never  try  to  mix  alcohol  and  gunpowder. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dry  Period  Important  in  Mastitis  Control 

URBANA — Research  at  the  National  Institute  of  Research  in 
Dairying,  Reading,  England,  has  shown  that  the  most  critical  time  for 
getting  a  mastitis  infection  is  in  the  early  part  of  a  dairy  cow's  dry 
period. 

F.  H.  Dodd,  visiting  professor  from  that  institution  in  the 
Department  of  Dairy  Science  at  the  university  of  Illinois,  says  that 
an  experiment  he  conducted  with  nearly  100  cows  showed  that  more  cows 
became  infected  in  the  first  21  days  of  the  dry  period  than  in  the  whole 
of  the  preceding  lactation. 

This  work  also  indicated  that  it  does  not  seem  important 
./nether  the  cow  is  dried  off  quickly  or  slowly  so  far  as  mastitis 
infections  are  concerned.   However,  the  more  milk  the  cow  is  giving 
•>hen  she  is  dried  off,  the  greater  are  the  chances  for  infection. 
:ov/s  giving  more  than  20  pounds  a  day  when  they  were  dried  off  con- 
tracted twice  as  many  new  infections  as  those  giving  less  than  seven 
pounds . 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  reducing  feed  intake  of  cows  in 
ieavy  production  at  drying-off  time  is  important  in  helping  to  reduce 
-he  amount  of  milk  the  cow  gives  before  she  is  dried  off. 

Dodd  also  suggests  dipping  the  ends  of  the  teats  in  a  5  per- 
;ent  tincture  of  iodine  twice  in  a  24-hour  interval  just  after  the 
'ast  milking.   In  an  experiment  involving  200  quarters,  none  of  the  100 
ipped  in  this  v/ay  became  infected  with  the  staphylococcal  organisms, 
hile  13  of  the  100  controls  became  infected. 
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Add  Dry  Period  -  2 

Even  better  results  were  achieved  when  this  practice  was 
combined  with  the  infusion  of  100,000  units  of  penicillin  after  the 
last  milking.   This  treatment  helps  to  eliminate  many  established  in- 
fections and  will  help  to  prevent  new  injections  caused  by  many  micro- 
scopic organisms  that  are  not  killed  by  the  disinfectant. 

Dodd  emphasizes  that  treating  animals  during  the  dry  period 
will  not  completely  cure  mastitis  in  dairy  herds,  but  it  should  help 
to  reduce  some  infections. 
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Implants  Have  place  in  Cattle  Programs 


URBANA — Cattle  feeders  who  wish  to  get  the  extra  gains  pro- 
vided by  stilbestrol  implants  may  safely  do  so. 

But  G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  has  some  suggestions 
for  using  implants  that  will  keep  the  side  effects  down  to  a  minimum. 

Don't  use  implants  of  more  than  24  milligrams  on  calves  and 
36  milligrams  on  older  cattle,  Carlisle  suggests. 

Implant  steer  calves  in.  the  fall  before  the  wintering  program 
begins.   This  implant  will  last  from  seven  to  eight  months.   Farmers 
who  want  to  use  stilbestrol  after  that  but  who  are  afraid  of  side 
effects  may  feed  it. 

Implant  plain-quality  steers.   A  few  side  effects  on  these 

cattle  will  not  appreciably  affect  their  selling  price. 
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Meed  for  Lamb  to  Compete  With  Other  Meats 

URBANA — Choice  cuts  of  lamb  need  to  compete  on  the  open  mar- 
ket with  other  red  meats  for  the  consumer's  favor. 

Go  far,  studies  have  shown  that  the  industry  is  not  uniformly 
producing  an  ideal  product  for  the  consumer,  E.  H.  Hayn.es,  extension 
livestock  specialist  at  Iowa  State  College,  told  Sheep  Day  audience  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  today. 

Producers  cannot  hope  to  increase  consumption  of  lamb  until 
distribution  is  equalized  on  the  market,  Hayn.es  pointed  out.   Greater 
numbers  of  lamb  to  market  during   May  and  June  can  help  some.   This  is 
a  good  market  for  farm  flock  producers. 

A  way  to  evaluate  the  live  lamb  is  another  definite  need  of 
the  industry,  Haynes  said.   Figures  from  carcass  contests  studied  in 
Iowa  have  shown  extreme  variations  between  animals  in  such  important 
characteristics  as  size  of  loin,  eye  muscle  and  depth  of  backfat. 

Lambs  now  are  graded  on  foot  almost  entirely  by  feel  along  the 
top  line.   Haynes  asked  his  audience  whether  they  thought  lambs  could 
be  properly  graded  and  evaluated  in.  this  way. 

Meat- type  animals  are  coming  into  their  own  now  as  never  be- 
fore, the  extension  specialist  stated.   This  can  be  as  true  of  lambs  as 
of  poultry,  swine  and  beef  cattle.   But  research  workers  have  yet  to 
develop  suitable  measures  of  meat  type  in  live  lambs  and  in  lamb  car- 
casses. 
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Outlook  is  Favorable  for  Sheep  Growers 

URBANA — Well  managed  farm  flocks  and  lamb  feeding  programs 
seem  to  have  good  chances  to  make  profits  for  Illinois  farmers  in  the 
next  few  years. 

That's  what  L.  H.  Simerl,  extension  farm  outlook  specialist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  told  Illinois  Sheep  Day  visitors  in 
their  annual  meeting  here  today. 

The  sheep  industry  is  fairly  well  established,  Simerl  said. 
Mo  large  changes  in  production  or  prices  of  lambs  or  wool  are  in  pros- 
pect.  Prices  are  favorable  in  relation  to  feed  costs,  but  not  so 
favorable  as  to  cause  a  big  increase  in  production. 

Many  Illinois  farmers  get  a  substantial  part  of  their  income 
from  sheep.   They  got  nearly  $16  million  in  1957  from  the  sale  of 
sheep,  lambs  and  wool.   These  sales  now  bring  the  Illinois  farmer  more 
income  than,  does  the  sale  of  chiclcens,  including  broilers. 

Lamb  prices  have  been  much  more  stable  than  prices  of  hogs  or 

beef  cattle  since  World  War  II,  Simerl  pointed  out.   In  the  past  five 
years,  average  annual  prices  of  lambs  have  been  around  the  $21  to  $22 
level.   Prices  of  lambs  will  average  about  one  dollar  higher  than  last 
year,  while  prices  of  both  hogs  and  cattle  seem  likely  to  average  two 
dollars  higher. 

Sheep  numbers  next  January  1  seem  likely  to  total  about  32^ 
million,  the  largest  number  since  1948   However,  this  increase  is 
necessary  to  match  the  population  growth  and  is  likely  to  cause  only 
little  price  concession. 

Farmer  and  rancher  demand  for  sheep  and  lambs  is  very  strong. 
Coming  declines  in  cattle  and  hog  prices  seem  likely  to  rekindle  in- 
terest in  sheep  production  in  the  midwest  and  east. 

The  lamb  feeding  outlook  is  fair  to  good.   Fewer  lambs  may  be 
fed  this  winter  than  last  winter.   Lamb  prices  this  winter  seem  likely 
to  be  around  $23-$24,  giving  good  returns  for  corn  and  hay  and  about 
average  profits. 
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Summer  Shorn  Lambs  Show  Best  Gains 

URBANA — Shorn  lambs  gained  about  50  percent  faster  than  un- 
shorn lambs  this  summer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Sheep  Farm 

Shorn  lambs  seemed  to  be  more  comfortable,  alert  and  active 
than  unshorn  lambs  in  this  research  experiment,  says  U.  S.  Garrigus, 
head  of  the  sheep  division  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture. 

Speaking  to  an  annual  Illinois  Sheep  Day  audience  here  today, 
Garrigus  pointed  out  that  lambs  often  do  not  gain  well  during  the  sum- 
mer months.   Two-thirds  of  the  replacement  lambs  in  the  University's 
purebred  flock  were  shorn  this  summer  to  find  out  shearing's  effect 
on  them. 

If  ev/e  or  ram  lambs  are  to  be  used  for  breeding,  summer 
shearing  seems  to  offer  the  same  advantage  for  them  as  for  feeder  lambs, 
Garrigus  pointed  out.   Relative  weight  at  breeding  time  has  been  shown. 
in  other  research  work  to  greatly  influence  the  performance  of  ewes 
bred  as  lambs. 

Of  course,  flies  may  bother  lambs  that  are  shorn  too  closely 
in  the  summer.   And  summer- shorn  wool  has  a  short  staple  and  weighs 
less  than  wool  shorn  in  the  spring.   However,  the  value  of  the  wool 
will  just  about  offset  the  cost  of  shearing  and  handling  the  lambs. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  shorn  lambs  in  very  short  fleece 

do  not  look  as  good  when  offered  for  sale  as  do  unshorn  lambs. 
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Hcnert  Has  Lambs  in  Feedlot  Year  Around 

URBANA — D.  W.  Henert,  Ashton  lamb  feeder,  keeps  lambs  in  his 
feedlot  the  year  round. 

Speaking  to  an  Illinois  Sheep  Day  audience  here  today,  Henert 
said  that  feeding  lambs  all  year  long  helped  to  make  full  use  of  his 
buildings  and  equipment. 

In  addition,  having  lambs  on  feed  all  year  enables  him  to 
spread  his  marketings  over  the  entire  12  months.  When  he  happens  to 
hit  a  low  fat  stock  market,  he  can  usually  buy  replacement  lambs  at 
a  lower  price  at  the  same  time. 

Last  year  he  fed  about  3,500  lambs  on  his  345-acre  farm  in 
Lee  county.   In  addition,  to  consume  as  much  corn  as  possible,  he  fed 
150  head  of  feeder  calves  to  choice  or  prime  grade  and  25  litters  of 
hogs,  farrowing  five  times  a  year. 

According  to  his  records,  Henert' s  lambs  have  shown  a  profit 

comparable  with  that  in  the  other  livestock  enterprises.   Records  from 

his  farm  management  books  show  an.  average  return  of  $132  for  each  $100 

worth  of  feed  fed  for  the  last  six  years. 

Henert  told  the  sheep  Day  visitors  that  he  usually  buys  heavy 
and  fleshy  lambs  for  a  60-90  day  feeding  period.   Most  crucial  time  in 
the  feeding  operation  is  right  after  the  lambs  arrive  on  the  farm.   He 
unloads  them  into  comfortable  quarters  and  feeds  a  combination  of  sul- 
phas in  their  drinking  v/ater  for  the  first  4  or  5  days  to  prevent  respir- 
atory and  intestinal  troubles. 

The  place  to  sell  lambs,  Henert  said,  is  the  place  where  you 

are  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  the  highest  number  of  dollars.  He 

sells  most  of  his  lambs  direct,  but  also  sells  some  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. 
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More  Than  500  Flocks  in  1958  Sheep  Project 

URBANA — More  than  500  flocks  from  80  counties  were  enrolled 
in  the  1958  Illinois  sheep  production,  project,  according  to  D.  E. 
VJalker,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Speaking  to  an  Illinois  Sheep  Day  audience  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  today,  Walker  reported  that  the  average  flock  enrolled  in 
the  project  had  40  sheep,  33  of  them  breeding  ewes.   As  of  September  1, 
the  average  ewe  had  produced  8  pounds  of  wool  and  98  pounds  of  lamb. 

Compared  with  last  year,  flock  size  v/as  slightly  smaller, 
more  replacement  ewes  were  included  and  wool  production  was  one  pound 
less  per  head. 

Using  1958  lamb  prices  and  the  support  price  for  wool,  Walker 
estimated  the  average  gross  product  of  each  flock  at  $26  to  $28  per  ewe, 
not  including  added  weight  increase  for  lambs  still  on  hand  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  About  half  of  the  lambs  v/ere  marketed  before  that  date.   The 
rest  included  lambs  still  to  be  marketed,  ewe  lambs  being  kept  for  re- 
placement and  ram  lambs  to  be  carried  over  and  sold  as  yearlings  from 
purebred  flocks. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Farm  Supply  Grants  Funds  for  Tractor  Study 

URBAtJA- -An  other  check  for  $15,000  has  been  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
support  the  tractor  maintenance  research  project  for  three  more  years. 

This  is  the  second  three-year  grant  for  that  amount  made  by 
the  Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company  to  the  university  to  support  a  study 
of  farm  tractors  in  the  state,  according  to  F.  B.  Lanham,  head  of  the 
department.   The  first  grant  covered  the  period  from  1955  to  1958. 

During  that  time,  study  of  more  than  60  tractors  in  operation 
on  farms  shov/ed  researchers  where  farmers  were  failing  to  make  routine 
maintenance  checks  suggested  in  their  operators1  manuals.   Heading  the 
study  group  of  staff  members  and  graduate  students  was  J.  A.  Weber, 
associate  professor  of  agricultural  engineering. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  Weber  and  his  associates  have  put 
together  suggestions  to  tractor  manufacturers  for  standardizing  main- 
tenance recommendations  and  for  designing  their  tractors  for  easier, 
simpler  maintenance  procedures. 

In  addition,  the  agricultural  engineers  at  the  University 
have  put  together  and  are  promoting  suggestions  to  farmers  for  keeping 
their  tractors  in  better  operating  condition.   Better  maintenance  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  would  result  in  fewer  service  calls  and  more 
efficient  operation,  and  longer  life  for  farm  tractors,  Weber  says. 
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Add  Farm  supply  Grant  -  2 

Longer  life  for  tractor  parts  and  operation  at  peak  perform- 
ance would  mean  more  profit  for  farmers.   "The  result  for  the  companies 
would  be  satisfied  customers  who  are  better  able  and  more  willing  to 
pay  for  the  new  machines  yet  to  be  designed  and  made. 

Farmers  often  tend  to  blame  implement  or  petroleum  companies, 
dealers  and  their  mechanics  for  tractor  troubles  that  are  the  direct 
result  of  poor  maintenance,  Ueber  says.   The  tractor  studies  are  de- 
signed to  find  out  exactly  what  these  troubles  are  and  what  to  do  about 
them. 

The  60  farm  tractors  used  in  the  initial  study  during  the 
past  three  years  were  inspected  by  a  trained  mechanic  for  poor  main- 
tenance,  operators  of  these  tractors  were  questioned  about  their  knowl- 
edge of  manual  recommendations  and  their  maintenance  practices.   The 
tractors  were  chosen  at  random  in  counties  immediately  surrounding 
Urban a. 

Inspection  of  each  tractor  took  half  a  day  and  included  78 
different  items.   These  points  of  inspections  included  only  the  ones 
listed  in  the  operator's  manual  as  being  the  responsibility  of  the 
operator  himself. 

The  mechanic  found  maintenance  deficiencies  on  all  60  trac- 
tors.  Some  were  more  common  than  others  and  were  classified  as  those 
that  should  be  getting  better  care.   They  included  battery  water  below 
the  plates,  dirty  and  restricted  crankcase  breather  pipes  and  air 
cleaners,  low  tire  pressures,  poorly  adjusted  brakes,  improper  valve 
clearances,  pitted  ignition  points,  excessive  engine  speeds  and  need 

for  crankcase  oil  changes. 
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Current  research  is  being  directed  to  specific  items  on  the 
tractor.   Results  of  laboratory  and  field  tests  of  dry- type  air  cleaners 
were  recently  reported  to  tractor  engineers  at  a  national  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

Other  tests  now  in  progress  under  terms  of  the  project  are 
designed  to  study  ways  to  improve  ignition  point  and  intake  valve  life. 
Final  goal  of  the  work  is  to  make  the  tractor  easier  for  farmers  to 
maintain  and  also  to  get  longer,  more  dependable  performance  from  the 
machines. 

Further  study  during  the  next  three  years  under  the  new  grant 
will  include  design  changes  to  eliminate  some  maintenance  chores  and 
make  others  easier  to  do,  Weber  says.   Farmers  actually  need  to  spend 
about  60  hours  a  year  to  follow  all  of  the  present  manual  recommenda- 
tions.  In.  practice  they  are  spending  about  half  that  time. 

Agricultural  Engineering  fact  sheets  prepared  from  results  of 
this  study  include: 

No.  4,  Extra  service  From  Farm  Tractor  Tires. 

No.  8,  Use  of  the  PTO  Shop  Dynamometer. 

No.  9,  Importance  of  Air  Cleaner  Service. 

No.  11,  How  to  Add  Life  to  Batteries. 

No.  12,  Dry- Type  Air  Cleaners  on  Farm  Tractors. 

Anyone  who  wishes  more  information  about  farm  tractor  main- 
tenance may  ask  his  county  farm  adviser  for  a  copy  of  these  fact  sheets. 
Or  he  may  write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Replace  Gates  With  Guards  for  Hogs 


UREANA — Experimental  guards  have  successfully  replaced  gates 
for  confining  sows  in  a  field  in.  research  work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Eliminating  fences  and  partitions  could  greatly  simplify  the 
job  of  cleaning  concrete  feeding  floors  for  hogs,  says  E.  L.  Hansen, 
Ul  agricultural  engineer  in  charge  of  the  research  work. 

Minimum  width  of  the  guards  so  far  has  not  been  decided, 
Hansen  reports.   For  small  pigs  it  probably  could  be  less  than  the  30 
inches  designed  in  the  experimental  models. 

Properly  built,  the  guards  can  utilize  such  manure-carrying 

equipment  as  an.  auger,  gutter  cleaner  or  high  pressure  water  system 

installed  under  the  grate  to  simplify  the  cleaning  task.   Waste  can  be 

conveyed  to  an  underground  tank. 

If  the  feeding  floor  is  designed  to  use  clear-span  construc- 
tion for  the  roof,  the  grower  can  use  a  tractor  for  cleaning.  Washing 
and  scraping  distances  can  also  be  shortened. 

For  latest  information,  ask  your  county  farm  adviser  for  a 
copy  of  Farm  Buildings  Fact  Sheet  No.  13,  "Fenceless  Hog-Feeding  Floors 
for  Easy  Cleaning."   Or  write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Urbana,  for  a  copy. 
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See  Research  Steers  at  Cattle  Feeders  Day 

URBANA — Visitors  at  the  30th  annual  Illinois  Cattle  Feeders 
Day  program  on  Friday,  November  7  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will 
be  able  to  see  Colorado  steers  that  have  been  brought  to  market  weight 
on  different  implant  schedules. 

Some  of  these  steers  were  implanted  when  they  v/ere  bought  as 
420  pound  calves  last  fall,  says  A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef  divi- 
sion in  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  Cattle  Feeders 
Day  program. 

Others  of  the  same  group  were  implanted  both  last  fall  as 
calves  and  again  in  the  spring.   Still  another  group  was  implanted  only 
last  spring.   A  fourth  group  was  not  implanted  at  all. 

Two  implants  produced  the  best  gains  on  these  steers,  accord- 
ing to  Neumann.   They  are  at  market  weight  of  about  1,100  pounds  now 
and  v/ill  be  sold  soon  after  Cattle  Feeders  Day. 

Tours  of  the  beef  barns  will  open  the  day's  program  at  9:00 
a.m.  VJith  D.  L.  Taggart,  beef  herdsman,  in  charge , the  visitors  will 
see  four  lots  of  yearling  heifers  ona high-moisture,  field  shelled  corn- 
silage  test,  calves  on  "all-in-one"  alfalfa-corn  silage,  Dixon  Springs 
sire-progeny  steers  on  carcass  tests,  the  four  lots  of  finished  steers 
off  the  reimplantation  studies  and  a  display  of  the  steers  to  be  shown 
in  the  International  Livestock  Exposition. 

Other  program  items  will  include  research  reports  by  beef 
staff  members  starting  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Auditorium  at 
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Add  Cattle  Feeders  Day  -  2 

11:00  a.m.  and  a  panel  discussion  of  harvesting,  storing  and  feeding 
high-moisture  corn,  on  the  afternoon  program. 

Panel  members  will  include  LeRoy  Timms,  Dixon  cattle  feeder; 
Paul  Uillrett,  Malta  cattle  feeder;  E.  L.  Hansen,  agricultural  engineer, 
and  A.  L.  Neumann,  both  of  the  University  of  Illinois  staff.   Panel 
moderator  will  be  G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist. 

L.  H.  Simerl,  extension,  agricultural  economist,  will  give 
his  outlook  report  on.  the  beef  cattle  situation  for  the  coming  year. 

Lunch  at  noon  will  be  served  in  the  Livestock  Pavilion,  by 

the  Hoof  and  Horn  Club  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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UI  Popcorn  Research  Increases  ^Popi" 

URBANA — Research  at  the  university  of  Illinois  has  helped 
increase  the  "pop"  in.  popcorn  to  40  times  the  size  of  the  unpopped 
kernels  J 

W.  P.  Bemis,  UI  horticultural  researcher,  revealed  this  fact 
at  the  recent  Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference  on  the  urbana  campus. 

In.  a  speech  entitled  "Factors  Affecting  Popping  of  Popcorn, " 
Bemis  outlined  the  UI's  role  in  popcorn  research.   He  also  explained 
"Why  popcorn  pops, "  a  phenomenon  which  probably  puzzles  most  people. 

According  to  the  researcher,  popcorn  pops  when,  heating  con- 
verts moisture  to  steam  in  the  kernel.   Because  of  the  kernel's  struc- 
ture, pressure  generated  by  the  steam  causes  it  to  expand.   Then  the 
kernel  bursts.  With  a  little  butter  and  salt,  it's  ready  to  eat. 

The  next  question  of  course,  is  "Why  doesn't  all  corn  pop?" 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  says  Bemis.   First,  popcorn,  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  hard  starch  than  soft  starch,   other  corn, 
such  as  sweet  corn,  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  hard  starch.  And  hard 
starch  is  more  conducive  to  popping  than  is  soft  starch. 

Quality  of  starch  is  also  important.   It's  not  definite  just 
how  starch  quality  varies  between,  the  different  kinds  of  corn,  but  it 
is  known,  that  the  quality  of  popcorn,  starch  enhances  popping. 

Another  factor  is  the  kernel  itself.  Upon,  maturing,  popcorn 
kernels  remain  firm  and  hard.  Most  other  types  of  kernels  become  soft 
and  collapse.   Then  they  will  not  pop. 

-more- 
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Add  Popcorn  Research  -  2 

Bemis  reported  that  he  and  his  fellow  researchers  are  cur- 
rently studying  how  weather,  insects  and  diseases  affect  kernel  de- 
velopment.  This  work  is  highly  important  to  growers  because  any  of 
these  factors  can.  reduce  or  completely  stop  kernel  development.   And 
small  kernels  do  not  pop  well.   Thus  any  grower  whose  crop  has  been 
damaged  before  it  matures  gets  a  lower  price. 

Some  farmers  have  probably  wondered  if  they  can.  let  their 
popcorn  stay  in  the  field  unitl  it  dries.   The  answer  is  "yes,"  says 
Bemis.   Research  has  shown  that  popping  ability  of  popcorn  is  not 
hampered  if  the  crop  remains  in  the  field  until  kernels  dry  to  15  per- 
cent moisture  content.   On  the  other  hand,  farmers  may  harvest  popcorn 
as  soon  as  moisture  level  drops  to  35  percent.   But  they  must  store  it 
where  it  will  continue  to  dry  without  spoiling. 

Thus  the  time  that  a  farmer  harvests  his  popcorn,  depends 
mostly  on  available  storage.   The  method  of  harvesting  is  important 
too.   If  kernels  have  less  than  20  percent  moisture,  they  can  be  ma- 
chine shelled.   Otherwise,  they  are  harvested  and  stored  as  ears. 
Bemis  says  to  also  consider  stalk  damage.   If  stalks  have  been  damaged 
in  some  manner,  loss  may  occur  by  lodging  if  corn  remains  in  the  field 
v/hile  kernels  dry. 

For  ideal  popping,  Bemis  points  out  that  popcorn  should  con- 
tain between  11  and  15  percent  moisture.   If  it's  too  wet,  it  pops- 
slowly  and  produces  clouds  of  steam.   If  it's  too  dry,  it  pops  quickly 
and  as  a  result  is  too  small. 

Popcorn  is  a  specialty  crop.   Traditionally  it  is  grown  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  with  largest  production  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Nebraska  and  Ohio,   In  recent  years  popcorn  has  been  grown,  commercially 
in  several  southern  states,  even  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

A  bumper  crop  of  popcorn  is  expected  this  year,  according  to 
Bemis.   The  acreage  planted  to  it  is  the  second  largest  in  history. 
And  with  just  average  yields,  the  crop  after  popping  should  fill  some 
three  billion,  of  those  familiar  paper  bags. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Cite  Foreign  Experiences  With  Farm  Price  Programs 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist 
pointed  out  this  v/eek  that  other  countries  besides  the  United  states 
have  faced  problems  in  pricing  and  marketing  their  farm  products. 

H.  C.  M.  Case  pointed  out  that  the  same  two  principal  lessons 
show  up  in.  the  farm  price  programs  of  foreign  countries  as  in  our  own. 
Price  supports  or  subsidies  help  increase  production,  and  help  meet 
domestic  needs.   But  for  products  normally  exported,  price  supports 
are  usually  raised  so  high  that  they  encourage  competition  from  other 
countries. 

Case  cited  the  experience  of  Finland  that  produces  about  one 
fourth  of  their  sugar  supply  by  paying  their  producers  $1  for  sugar 
beets  that  produce  only  68  cents  worth  of  sugar.  The  government  makes  up 
the  loss  by  taking  a  profit  on  the  sugar  they  import  from  other  coun- 
tries.  He  also  reported  several  European  countries  are  subsidizing 
production  of  oil  crops.   Sometimes  they  set  the  price  too  high  and 
get  more  oil  seeds  than  they  want  to  produce. 

Case  reported  that  we  would  probably  hear  more  about  French 
farm  policies  if  they  didn't  have  greater  political  problems.   The 
French  have  been  using  public  tax  money  to  hold  wheat  prices  above  the 
world  market.   As  a  result  the  French  people  are  paying  higher  taxes 
to  maintain  wheat  exports  and  adding  to  the  high  cost  of  food  at  the 
same  time. 

-more- 


Add  Foreign  Price  Programs  -  2 

When  Brazil  tried  to  create  higher  prices  for  coffee  by 
destroying  part  of  their  crop,  they  were  able  to  keep  prices  up  only 
until  about  12  other  Central  and  South  American  countries  could  plant 
coffee  trees  and  get  them  into  production. 

When  Argentina  tried  to  set  farm  product  prices  at  a  high 
price  during  World  War  II,  Uruguay  began,  to  produce  their  own. 

But  price  support  programs  in  our  own  country  have  also  given 
foreign  countries  new  opportunities,  Case  pointed  out.   Forty  years 
ago  the  United  States  exported  over  70  percent  of  the  cotton  used  in. 
Great  Britain  and  European  countries  and  45  percent  used  by  all  foreign 
countries.  Today,  we  furnish  less  than  30  percent  of  the  cotton  used 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  and  less  than  20  percent  used  in  all  foreign 
countries.  Price  supports  in  this  country  have  made  cotton  production, 
attractive  to  foreign  countries  and  we  have  lost  a  sizable  market  for 
cotton. 

In  all  these  international  trade  situations  where  prices  are 
supported  at  high  levels, a  country  loses  export  sales  until  its  prices 
are  reduced  to  meet  this  competition,  Case  emphasized. 

Case  spoke  before  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  during  their  annual  conference  this 

past  week  on  the  university  of  Illinois  campus.   Representatives  of 

leading  food  manufacturing  companies,  farm  organization  leaders  and 

agricultural  college  staff  members  discussed  ways  to  further  improve 

mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  farmers  and  members  of  the 

food  industry. 
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UI  Has  Mew  Study  on.  Shipping  Fever 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  are  taking  a 
different  approach  this  year  in.  studying  the  shipping  fever  complex. 

Calves  are  being  followed  from  the  farm  of  origin  through 
the  sale  to  the  feedlot  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  cause  of  ship- 
ping fever.   Dr.  A.  B.  Hoerlein.  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
explained  this  at  the  recent  Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Conference 
held  in  Urban  a. 

Shipping  fever,  a  respiratory  disease  of  cattle,  develops 
after  cattle  are  shipped  from  the  farms  or  ranches  where  they  were 
produced  to  the  corn-belt  feedlots.   The  disease  is  estimated  to  cost 
Illinois  farmers  $2  million  annually. 

The  cause  of  shipping  fever  is  unknown,   since  the  disease 
is  complex — perhaps  as  complex  as  the  common  cold  of  man — very  little 
research  to  determine  the  cause  has  been  done  in  the  last  30  years, 
points  out  Dr.  Hoerlein. 

The  College's  new  research  program,  aimed  at  determining  the 
cause  of  shipping  fever,  is  expanding  rapidly.   If  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  learned,  preventive  measures  can  be  developed. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  research  program,  says  Dr. 
Hoerlein,  is  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  being  shown,  by  the  farmers 
producing  calves,  by  the  cattle  feeders  throughout  the  state  and  by  the 
practicing  veterinarians. 

-more- 


Add  Shipping  Fever  -  2 

Materials  from  field  investigations  are  studied  in  the  Col- 
lege's laboratories.   Along  with  these  field  studies,  continuing  de- 
tailed investigations  are  being  carried  out  with  the  University's 
experimental  herds  in.  Urban  a  an.d  at  the  Dixon.  Springs  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Trials  to  evaluate  tranquilizing  drugs  used  in  calves  follow- 
ing weaning  will  again  be  made  at  Dixon  Springs.   Results  from  trials 
last  year  showed  no  advantage  in  their  use,  except  that  the  calves  were 
very  quiet  after  weaning,  says  Dr.  Hoerlein. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 


November  6 
November  6 

November  7 

November  2*4-25 


November  28- 
December  6 

November  28-29 


November  30- 
December  k 

December  k 


January  27-28 
January  28-29 


Seed  and  Soil  Clinic,  Champ aign-Urbana.     Urbana  Country  Club, 
9:30  a.m. 

Florists  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Bevier 
Hall  Auditorium.  Registration  begins  at  8:00  a.m.,  formal  program 
at  9:00  a.m. 

Cattle  Feeders  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Begins  at 
9:00  a.m.  with  tour  of  beef  cattle  barns.  Formal  program  begins 
at  11  a.m.  in  UI  Auditorium. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  Annual  Meeting.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield. 


International  Livestock  Show,  Chicago. 

American  Society  of  Animal  Production,  Annual  Meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 


National  ^-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago.  Hotel  Hilton. 

Farm  Structures  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Animal 
Sciences  Laboratory  Auditorium.  9:30  a.m. 

Agricultural  Business  Forum,  University  of  Illinois. 

Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  Illini  Union  Ballroom. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  October  $1,   1958*  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Soybean  Price  Decline  Ends;  Future  Corn  Price  Uncertain 

URBANA — Farmers  can  feel  somewhat  encouraged  by  action  of  the  grain  mar- 
ket this  past  week,  as  prices  seem  to  have  ended  their  long  decline,  according  to 
T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist.  Corn  and  soybean 
prices  were  about  unchanged,  with  soybeans  at  $1.9^  and  corn  at  9^  cents  in  east- 
central  Illinois. 

Futures  prices  declined  early  in  the  week,  but  then  a  sharp  rally  occurred. 
Frequently  such  market  action  as  this  marks  the  end  of  a  decline,  Hieronymus  points 
out. 

Soybeans  have  declined  5  to  7  cents  from  the  $2.00  mark  because  storage 
vas  short  for  late -harvested  beans.  As  processors  and  elevators  bought  these  beans, 
they  hedged  them  in  the  futures  market,  causing  prices  to  decline.  Apparently  this 
hedging  pressure  has  about  ended,  Hieronymus  explains. 

I        With  the  soybean  price  well  below  the  loan  rate,  it  is  doubtful  that  much 
selling  will  occur  until  prices  go  up.  Current  prices  for  immediate  and  January 
delivery  show  the  effect  of  the  storage  space  shortage.  At  mid-week  the  farm  bid 
for  delivery  within  30  days  was  $1,921/2  and  for  January  delivery  was  $2.01.  The 
normal  spread  for  this  difference  in  time  of  delivery  is  3  to  h   cents. 

An  increase  in  cash  soybean  prices  therefore  seems  a  strong  possibility. 
Futures  prices  are  another  matter.  Chicago  soybean  stocks  now  total  over  13  million 
bushels,  so  the  difference  between  downstate  cash  and  Chicago  futures  prices  next 
spring  will  probably  be  narrow.  The  fact  that  cash  prices  are  likely  to  go  up  does 
not  mean  that  futures  will  also  go  up,  Hieronymus  emphasizes. 

-more- 


-2- 
Corn  prices  are  much  more  uncertain.  Harvest  is  not  complete.  With 
yields  running  very  high,  the  end  of  harvest  may  bring  substantial  selling  and  a 
shortage  of  space  to  store  corn.  Some  farmers  are  erecting  temporary  space.  So 
far  export  demand  has  he en  good.  A  late  decline  such  as  occurred  in  soybeans  may 
or  may  not  happen  in  corn.  Farmers  -who  hold  corn  in  storage  will  show  a  profit. 
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(Second  of  three  stories  on  the  corn  referendum) 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Corn  Referendum  Scheduled:   Surplus  Built  Up  With  Present  Program 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists 
stated  this  week  that  Congress  has  scheduled  a  corn  referendum  on 
November  25  because  the  present  acreage  allotment  and  price  support 
program  has  brought  an  excessive  accumulation  of  corn  stocks. 

The  corn  carryover  has  climbed  from  487  million  bushels  in 
the  fall  of  1952  to  an  estimated  1,467  million  bushels  in  the  fall  of 
1953.   The  economists  pointed  out  that,  as  the  corn  carryover  has 
climbed,  the  lav/  has  required  a  cut  in.  the  size  of  allotments  and 
lower  price  support  rates  at  the  same  time.   Both  of  these  changes 
have  caused  many  farmers  to  stop  complying  with  allotments. 

The  November  25  referendum  gives  farmers  the  choice  of  two 
programs: 

Program  No.  1  would  eliminate  acreage  allotments.   All  corn 
growers  would  be  eligible  for  price  support  at  90  percent  of  the 
average  price  received  for  the  last  three  years,  but  not  less  than.  65 
percent  of  parity.   For  the  1959  crop,  the  price  support  would  be  about 
$1.12  to  $1.15  a  bushel,  national  average. 

Program  No.  2  would  continue  the  present  program  with  acre- 
age allotments  in  the  commercial  corn  area.   Prices  would  be  supported 
at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity.   But  v/ith  the  present  large  corn  sup- 
Plies,  the  1959  support  rates  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  range,  or 
about  $1.24  to  $1.27.   Because  of  the  large  corn  stocks,  the  national 

corn  allotment  next  year  would  be  about  15  percent  below  this  year,  but 
individual  farm  allotments  might  be  reduced  less  or  more. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

^airy  Research  Links  Caked  udder  to  Low  Blood  Protein  Levels 

URBANA — Heavy  demands  for  protein  as  the  colostrum  or  first 
milk  is  formed  when  cows  freshen,  may  be  a  factor  in  causing  caked  ud- 
ders. 

R.  L.  Hays,  dairy  science  researcher  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  heifers  have  a  lower  blood  pro- 
tein level  than  cows  to  start  with,  and  that  makes  the  young  animals 
especially  susceptible  to  caked  udder  troubles  at  calving  time.   High- 
producing  cows  are  also  often  bothered  with  caked  udders. 

Research  indicates  that  the  danger  of  caked  udder  can  be 
reduced  if  some  method  can  be  found  to  keep  blood  protein  levels  up. 

In  recent  Agricultural  Experiment  station  tests,  heifers  were 
injected  with  a  protein  preparation  over  a  period  of  several  hours  after 
they  already  had  severe  cases  of  udder  edema,  or  caked  udder.   The 
trouble  cleared  up  almost  entirely  within  24  hours. 

Because  high  cost  makes  these  injections  entirely  impractical 

right  now,  researchers  turned  to  feeding  high  protein  levels  just  before 

calving — a  possible  way  to  maintain  blood  protein  levels. 

Starting  six  weeks  before  calving,  they  fed  a  group  of  Hol- 
stein,  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  heifers  six  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal  daily 
in  addition  to  good-quality  roughage.   This  did  not  increase  blood  pro- 
tein levels. 

Still,  none  of  the  heifers  getting  the  high-protein  ration 
had  severe  cases  of  udder  edema* or  caked  udder.   They  also  seemed  to 
produce  more  milk  than  control  animals,  although  the  group  was  too 
small  to  prove  that  production  increased. 

Other  trials  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  elsewhere  have 
shown  that  feeding  liberal  amounts  of  concentrates  just  before  calving 
neither  controlled  udder  edema  nor  caused  caked  udder  troubles. 
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(Third  of  three  stories  on  the  corn  referendum) 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Estimate  1959  Corn  Support  Prices;  Higher  Acreage  Likely 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  today 
estimated  the  1959  corn  support  prices  under  the  two  programs  farmers 
will  vote  on  in  the  November  25  corn  referendum. 

Under  the  proposed  new  program,  price  support  would  be  at  90 
percent  of  the  average  prices  realised  in  the  past  three  years,  but 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.   For  the  last  three  years,  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  price  is  $1.12  to  $1.15.   This  is  above  the  minimum 
65  percent  of  parity  figure,  which  the  economists  estimate  would  be  a 
little  below  $1.12. 

If  the  present  program  is  continued,  farmers  who  comply  with 
allotments  would  be  eligible  for  a  support  of  $1.24-$1.27  a  bushel, 
according  to  the  economists'  estimates.   This  assumes  that  the  price 
would  be  supported  at  the  75  percent  of  parity  minimum,  since  corn  stocks 
are  so  large.   The  USDA  has  said:   "It  is  not  planned  to  continue  sup- 
ports on  corn  not  in  compliance  with  acreage  allotments." 

No  matter  which  program  farmers  approve,  the  economists  be- 
lieve that  corn  acreage  will  probably  increase  in  1959.   It  seems  likely 
that  farmers  would  plant  a  little  more  corn  under  the  new  program,  but 
the  difference  would  probably  be  small. 

If  allotments  are  voted  out,  farmers  who  previously  followed 
them  to  get  higher  price  supports  will  have  little  reason  to  keep  with- 
in their  old  allotments  if  they  have  good  land  where  corn  is  the  most 
Profitable  crop. 
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Add  1959  Corn  Support  Prices  -  2 

If  the  present  program  is  continued,  both  acreage  allotments 
and  price  supports  will  be  cut  in  1959.   It  seems  likely  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  fewer  farmers  complying  than  ever  before,  and  production 
could  go  higher. 

The  1959  soybean  support  price  will  also  affect  corn  acreage, 
the  Illinois  economists  point  out.   In  view  of  the  current  soybean 
supply,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  probably  set  the  support 
rate  lower  next  year.   If  so,  it  would  not  offer  much  attraction  to 
hold  land  out  of  corn. 

The  fact  that  fanners  plant  more  acreage  doesn't  always  mean 

more  corn  production,  however.   In  1958  the  unusually  favorable  weather 

produced  record-high  yields,  about  13  percent  above  the  average  for  the 

past  five  years.   In  more  normal  seasons ,    you  can  expect  yields  to  be 

less  than  they  were  this  year. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  RELEASE  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1953 


Compare  Synovex,  stilbestrol  implants  in  Steers 

URBANA — Synovex  implants  were  at  least  as  good  as  stilbestrol 
implants  for  steer  calves  in  an  experiment  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  station  this  year. 

And  both  implants  produced  highly  significant  gains  in  steers 
over  those  of  similar  steers  with  no  implants,  according  to  George 
Mitchell,  researcher  at  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture. 

Speaking  to  visitors  at  the  30th  Cattle  Feeders  Day  at  the 
University,  Mitchell  reported  that  daily  gains  of  the  steers  on  test 
for  322  days  averaged  2.10  pounds  a  day  with  Synovex  implants,  2.13 
pounds  a  day  with  stilbestrol  implants  and  1.9  pounds  a  day  with  no 
implants. 

These  results  agree  completely  with  previous  work  here  with 
both  implants,  Mitchell  said.   No  difference  was  found  in  live  slaughter 
grade. 

Diethylstilbestrol  is  a  synthetic  estrogen  compound  that  has 
been  widely  used  and  has  proved  effective  in  increasing  rate  of  gain 
and  improving  feed  efficiency.   Synovex  is  a  combination  of  the  natural 
hormones  estradiol  and  progesterone. 
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Fatten  Calves  on  "A3 1-in-One"  silages 


URBANA — Calves  fattened  satisfactorily  on  "all-in-one"  silage 
rations  in  tests  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  this  year. 

A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef  division  of  the  UI  College  of 
Agriculture,  reported  results  of  this  experimental  work  at  the  30th  Il- 
linois Cattle  Feeders  Day  meeting  today. 

Fresh-cut  alfalfa  and  shelled  corn  were  combined  at  ensiling 
time  to  make  these  rations,  Neumann  explained.   The  mixture  provided  a 
full  feed  of  corn  and  enough  protein  to  meet  the  needs  of  fattening 
calves  when  combined  in  the  proportion  of  about  40  percent  dry  corn  and 
60  percent  green  alfalfa. 

Neither  oat  nor  corn,  "all-in-one"  silage  rations  were  as  good 
as  alfalfa  in  these  experiments  unless  both  were  supplemented  with 
protein  and  unless  the  oat  silage  ration  contained  additional  phosphorus. 

Calves  apparently  adjust  quickly  to  "all-in-one"  silages.  The 
calves  in  the  test  were  started  on  full  feed  immediately  after  being 
brought  into  drylot. 

Average  daily  gains  during  the  224-day  test  were  2.2  and  2.1 
pounds  for  two  lots  of  calves  on  the  alfalfa  silage,  Neumann  reported. 
These  results  compare  with  1.5  and  1.3  pounds  for  two  lots  on  oat  silage, 
*nd  1.65  and  2.06  pounds  for  two  lots  on  corn  silage. 
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Simerl  Foresees  More  Profit  for  Cattle  Feeders 

URBANA-- Illinois  cattle  feeders  will  continue  to  make  profits 
from  their  feeding  operations  in  the  next  few  years. 

That's  what  Larry  Simerl,  extension  agricultural  economist 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  told  a  Cattle 
Feeders  Day  audience  here  today. 

Strong  demands  for  feeder  cattle  and  calves  this  fall  kept 
their  prices  up,  Simerl  pointed  out.   Herd  owners  in  the  range  states 
especially  are  holding  cattle  to  build  up  their  herds. 

When  this  holding  tendency  lessens,  prices  of  feeders  will 
drop.  When,  this  drop  comes,  in.  the  next  two  to  four  years,  prices  of 
feeder  cattle  and  calves  will  go  down  more  than  prices  of  fed  cattle. 
Then  more  of  the  profit  will  swing  back  to  the  feedlot  from  the  breed- 
ing herd,  Simerl  says. 

Much  of  the  apparent  profit  from  feeding  cattle  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  been  paper  profit.   It  could  not  be  spent,  be- 
cause it  had  to  be  used  to  buy  replacement  cattle.   Much  of  any  down- 
ward adjustment  in  prices  of  fat  cattle  over  the  next  few  years  will 
be  offset  by  lower  costs  for  replacement  cattle,  Simerl  believes. 

Beef  feeding  is  becoming  mechanized,  and  mechanization  in- 
evitably  leads  to  larger  operations,  the  economist  pointed  out.   It 
appears  that  many  farmers  will  plan  to  double  the  size  of  their  present 
feeding  operations  within  the  next  five  years.   Since  changes  are  neces- 
sary and  inevitable,  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  profit  from  feeding  cattle 
in  the  future  must  make  his  plans  now. 

Beef  production  would  have  to  be  increased  by  two  billion 
pounds,  or  17  percent,  over  the  next  five  years  to  bring  supplies  per 
person  back  to  the  levels  of  1956  and  1957. 
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Feeders  Recover  Better  on  Pasture  Than  in  Drylot 

URBANA--Texas  steer  calves  recovered  pay  weight  and  added 
more  gain  on  stubble  pasture  than  in  drylot  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Upon,  their  arrival  in  Urbana  last  August  26,  70  steer  calves 
from  Texas  were  divided  into  two  groups.   One  group  was  put  on  typical 
legume-grass  stubble  at  the  rate  of  two  head  an  acre  for  63  days.   The 
drylot  group  was  full-fed  legume-grass  silage  and  hay  for  the  same 
period. 

Results  of  this  experiment  were  reported  today  at  the  30th 
Illinois  Cattle  Feeders  Day  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
Auditorium. 

The  pasture  calves  performed  exceptionally  well  and  recovered 
from  shipment  without  incident.   The  drylot  calves  recovered  well  for 
the  first  15  days,  but  on  the  18th  to  20th  days   20  cases  of  shipping 
fever  occurred  that  were  serious  enough  to  require  treatment.   And, 
during  the  entire  test,  a  few  persistent  cases  of  footrot  occurred  in 
the  drylot  calves. 

However,  the  performance  of  the  drylot  calves  was  considered 

to  be  good  despite  the  outbreak  of  shipping  fever.   Fall  weather  was 

exceptionally  fine, with  only  a  few  days  of  warm  rain,  accounting  at 

least  in  part  for  the  good  performance  of  the  pasture  calves. 

About  1,400  pounds  of  silage  and  120  pounds  of  hay  were 
needed  per  calf  to  recover  shrink  and  produce  42  pounds  of  gain  on 
the  drylot  steers.   Half  an  acre  of  stubble  pasture  for  each  calf  was 
enough  to  produce  70  pounds  of  gain  plus  shrink  recovery. 
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Test  Feed  Additives  for  steers  at  Illinois  Station 

URBANA — Experimental  steers  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  have  been  fed  Tapazole,  Dynafac  and  Hydroxyzine 
as  additives  to  a  simple  corn,  soybean  oil  meal,   hay  ration. 

An  apparent  gain,  response  to  Tapazole  in  this  experiment 
was  not  significant,  according  to  A.  L.  Neumann,  head  of  the  beef 
division  of  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture.   A  substantial  early  ad- 
vantage for  the  Tapazole-fed  steers  at  28  and  42  days  was  almost  all 
lost  by  the  last  weigh  day.  Neither  Dynafac  nor  Hydroxyzine  affected 
gains  or  feed  conversion  in  this  feeding  trial. 

Neumann  reported  results  of  this  experiment  to  Illinois  Cattl< 
Feeders  Day  visitors  today  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Auditorium. 
More  work  with  larger  numbers  of  cattle  is  needed  to  get  conclusive 
results  on  these  feed  additives,  Neumann,  said. 

Tapazole  is  a  synthetic  additive  that  reportedly  reduces 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals  and  should  therefore  promote 
fattening  in  mature  animals,  Neumann  reported.   Dynafac  has  been  re- 
ported as  a  "chemobiotic, "  and  Hydroxyzine  as  a  synthetic  tranquilizer. 
No  difference  was  noted  between  hormone- implanted  and  non- implanted 
steers  with  respect  to  response  to  the  additives  tested. 

As  in  the  early  stages  of  testing  most  new  additives,  some 
conflicting  results  are  reported.   The  purpose  of  this  test  at  the  Il- 
linois Station  was  to  test  all  three  of  these  materials  under  feedlot 
conditions  with  a  simple  ration. 

So  far,  Tapazole  has  not  been,  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  use  as  a  cattle  feed  additive  because  not  enough 
data  are  available  about  its  possible  retention  in  carcass  tissue. 
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(Note  to  Editors:   This  is  the  first  of  three  stories  on  the  November  25 

corn  referendum) 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Urge  All  Farmers  to  Vote  in  November  25  Corn  Referendum 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  this 
week  urged  all  Illinois  corn  growers  to  be  sure  to  vote  in  the  Novem- 
ber 25  corn  referendum. 

H.  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, stated  that,  if  Illinois  farmers  do  not  express  their  opinions 
strongly  by  voting,  they  may  have  to  accept  a  decision  voted  by  farmers 
in  other  states.   This  decision  may  not  be  what  Illinois  farmers  really 
want,  he  pointed  out. 

Halcrow  reported  that  his  staff  had  just  prepared  a  special 
reference  publication,  "Corn  Facts  for  the  Corn  Referendum,"  and  copies 
have  been  sent  to  all  Illinois  farm  advisers.   With  the  aid  of  this 
information,  he  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  county  agricultural  ex- 
tension staff  would  be  better  able  to  answer  the  farmer's  questions. 

Corn  growers  will  vote  on  November  25  to  determine  which  corn 

program  they  want  in  1959  and  in  future  years.   If  a  majority  approve 

the  new  program,  acreage  allotments  will  be  dropped  and  farmers  can 

plant  all  the  corn  they  want  to.   Price  support  will  be  90  percent  of 

the  average  farm  price  for  the  last  three  years,  but  not  less  than  65 

percent  of  parity. 

If  the  majority  of  farmers  do  not  approve  the  new  program, 
the  present  program  of  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports  at  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  of  parity  will  continue  in  effect.   But,  with  the 
large  stocks  of  corn,  both  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports  will 
be  cut  in  1959. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Flan  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School 

URBAWA — Attention,  all  custom  spray  operators  I  Do  you  want 
to  hear  what's  new  in  sprays  and  chemicals,  learn  new  methods  of  con- 
trolling weeds  and  insects  and  learn  how  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  your  spraying? 

If  so,  plan  now  to  attend  the  Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators' 
Training  School.   This  11th  annual  event  will  be  held  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  campus  January  28-29,  1959. 

H.  B.  Petty,  extension  entomologist  in  charge  of  the  event, 
says  the  formal  program  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  anyone  who  is  concerned  with  the  agricultural  chemical  industry. 

For  more  information,  write  to  H.  B.  Petty  at  280  Natural 

Resources  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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Records  Show  Corn  Most  Profitable  Central  Illinois  Crop 

URBANA — Corn  is  the  most  profitable  crop  for  central  Illinois 
farmers.   That's  what  is  shown  by  the  1957  cost  records  of  36  farmers 
cooperating  with  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economics  research 
workers. 

A.  G.  Mueller,  in  charge  of  detailed  cost  research,  reported 
this  week  that  in  1957  corn  raised  on  medium-grade  land  in.  central 
Illinois  returned  $24.86  an  acre  for  management  and  profits.   This 
amount  was  left  after  these  farmers  paid  all  production  costs.   These 
costs  included  land  charge  and  taxes,  labor,  power  and  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers, seed  and  crop  expenses,  buildings,  farm  overhead  expenses, 
interest  on.  stored  crop  and  charge  for  manure.   Corn  yielded  about  79 
bushels  an  acre  and  was  valued  at  $1.10  a  bushel. 

Soybeans,  running  a  close  second,  returned  $23.78  an  acre. 
The  beans  averaged  33  bushels  an  acre  and  were  valued  at  $2.15  a  bushel. 

Oats  showed  a  loss  of  $20.87  an  acre.   Yields  averaged  only 
25  bushels  in  1957  and  were  valued  at  61  cents  a  bushel.   To  break  even, 
oats  would  have  needed  to  yield  59  bushels  an  acre. 

Hay  and  pasture  lost  $10.79  an  acre.   The  forage  used  in- 
cluded 89  days  of  pasture  and  .9  ton  of  hay.   No  allowance  was  made  for 
unused  forage,  fertility  benefits  or  other  possible  values  of  meadow 
in  the  rotation. 

Mueller  emphasizes  that  these  figures  are  averages,  and  returns 

of  individual  farmers  will  vary  above  or  below.   But  these  figures 

clearly  point  out  the  importance  of  using  high-profit  crops  like  corn 

and  soybeans  in  the  rotation,  he  concludes. 
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FOR    IMMEDIATE    RELEASE 

Corn-Soy  Rations  Perform  Well  on  Illinois  Farms 

URBANA — Swine-feeding  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  shown  that  corn-soybean  rations  for  hogs  work  best  for  some  Illi- 
nois growers. 

Soybean  meal  works  well  on  Illinois  farms  because  it  is  easy 
to  get  and  store  in  bulk,  reports  D.  E.  Walker,  extension  livestock 
specialist  at  the  ui  College  of  Agriculture.   It  fits  well  into 
grinding-mixing  operations  that  can  be  completely  automated. 

Simple  corn-soybean  meal  rations  supplemented  with  vitamins, 
antibiotics  and  minerals  put  fast,  economical  gains  on  the  hogs  in  the 
tests,  Walker  says. 

Gains  in  this  experiment  were  faster  from  the  complete  corn- 
soy  ration  than  from  more  complicated,  more  expensive  rations  contain- 
ing meat  and  fish  by-products,  Walker  says.  Fast  gains  and  lower  pro- 
tein cost  at  the  same  time  considerably  lowered  the  cost  of  gains. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Two  Illinois  IFYE  Delegates  Arrive  in  New  York 

URBANA — Marilyn  Nickel  of  Elgin  and  Robert  L.  Cook  of  West 
Chicago  will  be  among  the  59  young  "grass-roots"  ambassadors  from  30 
states  who  will  return  to  the  United  States  after  spending  nearly  six 
months  in  21  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

These  young  people  have  been  living  with  farm  families  under 
the  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program — a  people-to-people  ex- 
change to  promote  understanding  and  friendship  between  countries. 
Their  ship,  H.M.S.  Queen  Mary,  docks  Tuesday,  November  11,  at  Pier  90, 
New  York  City. 

Marilyn  Nickel  has  lived  since  June  with  farm  families  in 
Austria,  and  Cook  with  farm  families  in  Norway. 

The  group  will  be  welcomed  home  by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  with  a  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  November  12  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.   As  a  highlight  of  this  year's  break- 
fast and  in  observance  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  IFYE,  the  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation  will  present  GMA  President  Paul  Willis  with  a 
peace-pipe  in  recognition  of  his  support  of  the  IFYE  program  since  it 
began  in  1948.   The  young  people  will  leave  for  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  for  an  evaluation  program  November  13-15. 

The  International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  program  is  conducted 
in  the  United  States  by  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation  and  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service.   It  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
4-H  Clubs,  civic  and  rural  groups,  business  concerns,  individuals, 
foundations  and  others  interested  in  world  peace.   No  federal  or  state 

government  funds  are  used  to  finance  the  actual  exchanges. 
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Add  Two  Illinois  IFYE  Delegates  -  2 

This  year  116  American  young  people  from  36  states  went 
abroad  to  44  countries,  and  147  youths  from  44  cooperating  countries 
came  to  the  United  States  to  live  and  work  with  farm  families  under 
the  IFYE  program.   Since  the  exchange  began,  1,010  united  States  dele- 
gates have  gone  abroad,  while  1,179  have  come  to  the  United  States. 

Each  delegate,  upon  returning  to  his  home  state,  will  devote 

several  months  to  reporting  his  experiences.   Groups  interested  in 

having  an  IFYE  delegate  report  should  contact  their  county  farm  or  home 

adviser. 
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Lot's  All  Hunt  Safely 

URBANA--The  first  few  nippy  days  of  autumn  produce  something 
akin  to  a  magical  transformation  among  the  ever-increasing  army  of  the 
nation's  sportsmen.   They  just  can't  resist  bringing  out  of  hiding  a 
variety  of  shotguns  and  rifles  for  a  preseason,  cleaning  and  oiling. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  think  over  the  rules  of  safe  gun- 
handling  too,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.   Here  are  some  tips  to 
make  your  hunting  season  a  safer  one: 

1.  VThen  traveling  in  an  automobile,  keep  your  gun  in  a  case — 
unloaded. 

2.  Unload  your  gun.  when  going  under,  over  or  through  a  fence. 

3.  Before  you  shoot,  make  sure  your  target  is  not  a  com- 
panion or  Farmer  Jones'  prize  bull.   Don't  shoot  at  mere  noise  or  move- 
ment. 

4.  Check  your  firearm  for  safe  conditions.   Don't  let  mud 
or  snow  plug  the  barrel. 

5.  Don't  lean  loaded  guns  against  trees  or  fences  where  they 
may  fall  and  discharge  accidentally. 

6.  Don't  put  all  your  faith  in  the  gun's  "safety."   Guns 
have  been  known  to  fail.   Don't  hunt  with  the  safety  off. 

7.  Never  point  a  gun  at  anything  you  don't  want  to  shoot. 
And  always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you  can  control  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle,  even  if  you  stumble. 

8.  Never  shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface  or  the  surface  of 
water. 

9.  Don't  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 

10.   By  all  means,  enjoy  a  safe,  pleasure-filled  season  of 
hunting . 
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IAA  President  First  Farm  TV  Press  Conference  Guest 

URBANA — The  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association, 
William  Kuhfuss,  Mackinaw,  will  be  interviewed  by  farm  reporters  during 
a  televised  press  conference  on  WCIA  (Channel  3)  ,  Champaign,  on  Satur- 
day, November  22,  at  5:00  p.m. 

The  new  program,  "Farm  Forum, "  is  produced  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  in  association  with  WCIA.   It's  a 
public  service  program  designed  to  acquaint  both  farm  and  city  people 
with  the  issues  involved  in  current  farm  problems,  including  those  of 
an  economic,  legislative  and  policy  nature. 

Press  panelists  who  will  interview  Kuhfuss  include  Richard 
Orr,  farm  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Clifford  Lant,  farm  editor  of 
the  Moline  Dispatch;  Dick  Wright,  news  editor  of  WCIA;  and  Hadley  Read, 
extension  editor  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.   UI  Farm  Television 
Editor  Bob  Nemcik  will  moderate. 

Main,  discussion  during  the  program  will  probably  center  around 
around  resolutions  passed  by  the  IAA  during  its  annual  meeting  this 
month.   There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  of  the  line  of  questioning  that 
might  be  followed — this  will  be  left  to  each  individual  reporter  as  he 
attempts  to  get  his  story. 

"Farm  Forum"  will  alternate  once  each  month  with  the  College's 
weekly  program,  "What  Am  I  Doing? 
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Twenty- Three  Illinois  Counties  Certified  Brucellosis-Free 

URBANA — Certification  of  Edgar  and  Clinton  counties  raises 
the  number  of  modif ied-certif ied  bovine  brucellosis-free  counties  in 
Illinois  to  23. 

An  area  is  certified  when  tests  show  that  the  infection  rate 
has  been  reduced  to  not  more  than  one  percent  of  the  cattle  and  five 
percent  of  the  herds.   The  certification  is  done  by  the  Animal  Disease 
Eradication  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  presents  a  triple  threat.  It 
causes  abortion,  sterility  and  reduced  milk  production  in  cattle. 

Annual  losses  in  milk  and  meat  to  Illinois  farmers  because  of 
brucellosis  infection  has  been  estimated  at  $3  million.   This  disease 
can  also  infect  humans,  causing  a  long,  incapacitating  illness  known  as 
undulant  fever.   Brucellosis  also  attacks  swine,  causing  abortion, 
birth  of  weak  pigs,  posterior  paralysis  and  lameness. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  University  of  Illinois  extension  veteri- 
narian, says  that  attaining  a  modified  brucellosis  status  is  only  the 
first  phase  in  an  over-all  eradication  program.   As  long  as  there  is 
even  a  small  percentage  of  infection  in  a  herd  or  an  area,  there  is 
danger  of  spread  and  increase  of  the  disease. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  November  7>  195^,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Corn  and  Soybean  Prices  Rise;  Corn  Price  May  Not  Hold 

URBANA — Corn  and  soybean  prices  continued  their  recovery  this  past  week. 
But  whether  corn  is  going  to  hold  and  move  higher  very  soon  is  still  in  doubt, 
according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

Corn  was  generally  selling  around  9&   cents  and  soybeans  around  $1.98  com- 
pared with  91  cents  and  $1.92  a  week  earlier.  Whether  corn  prices  may  go  back  down 
will  depend  on  how  much  corn  farmers  sell  at  the  end  of  harvest.  This  question  is 
important  to  farmers  who  have  more  corn  than  storage  space,  Hieronymus  points  out. 
Even  if  corn  does  show  some  price  setback,  it  will  eventually  move  higher,  he  be- 
lieves. 

Corn  coming  to  market  has  had  vigorous  demand.  Exporters  have  been  the 
best  buyers.  Chicago  corn  stocks  not  owned  by  the  CCC  are  small,  and  the  price  is 
relatively  strong.  Corn  processors  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  price  later  and 
are  attempting  to  fill  all  available  space. 

However,  with  the  corn  harvest  well  along,  cash  corn  movement  is  just  be- 
ginning. Primary  market  receipts  were  5  million  bushels  for  the  week  ending 
October  16,  7  million  bushels  for  the  week  ending  October  23  and  11  million  for  the 
week  ending  October  31«  On  Wednesday,  November  5,  they  were  5  million  compared  with 
1.5  million  the  preceding  Wednesday. 

Farmers  are  selling  only  as  they  run  out  of  space,  and  the  part  of  harvest 
when  space  runs  short  is  just  beginning.  No  price  increase  during  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks  appears  likely,  and  the  chances  of  a  decline  are  quite  strong. 

Soybean  prices  moved  higher  as  meal  and  oil  prices  showed  further  improve- 
ment. The  government  cottonseed  support  program  has  improved  soybean  oil  prices. 

Public  Law  kQo   sales  of  soybean  oil  have  started  off  vigorously. 
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Soybean  meal  prices   rose  $k  to  $6  this  past  week  as  the  mixed  feed  busines; 
improved  and  export  demand  picked  up. 

Soybean  oil  and  meal  prices  are  high  enough  to  encourage  a  very  large  soy- 
bean crush.     If  this  prospect  continues,,   the  increase  in  soybean  cany-over  will  be 
very  much  less  than  the  increase  in  the  1958  crop  over  last  year.     The  only  price 
pffect  vill  be  to  force  the  price  up  to  the  loan  more  rapidly. 
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Announce  First  Agricultural  Industries  Forum,  January  27-29 


URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  department  of  agricultural 
economics  this  week  revealed  plans  for  the  first  Agricultural  Industries 
Forum,  a  new  type  of  conference  for  all  businesses  and  industries 
serving  agriculture.   Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department,  an- 
nounced the  dates  as  January  27-28,  1959,  on  the  University  campus  at 
Urban  a. 

Following  the  theme,  "Tomorrow's  Farm  Challenge  to  Food  and 
Agricultural  Service  Industries, "  the  conference  will  emphasize  new 
techniques,  new  developments  and  new  markets.   An  industry  advisory 
committee  representing  all  agricultural  industries  is  assisting  in 
planning  the  program,  selecting  speakers  and  encouraging  participation. 

Halcrow  listed  these  three  conference  purposes:   to  present 
a  picture  of  changes  in  food  and  agricultural  service  industries,  to 
show  the  trend  and  size  of  changes  in  markets  served  by  these  groups 
and  to  encourage  more  cooperation  between  agricultural  industries  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  1  1/2-day  conference  will  be  divided  between  general 
sessions  considering  the  over-all  economic  picture  for  food  and  agri- 
cultural industry  and  separate  group  sessions  for  those  interested  in 

-more- 
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grain,  livestock,  dairy,  poultry,  farm  supplies  and  equipment  and  food 
processing  and  distribution.   Several  nationally  known,  speakers  will 
appear  on  the  program. 

Members  of  the  industry  advisory  committee  include  Zenas  H. 
Beers,  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  Chicago;  Harold  Goodwin,  Funk 
Brothers  Seed  Company,  Bloomington ;  I.  Frank  Green,  vice  president, 
Illinois  Bankers  Association,  Peoria;   I.  E.  Harrod,  regional  manager, 
Allied  Mills,  Decatur;  J.  Russell  Ives,  American  Meat  Institute,  Chicago; 
W.  B.  Peterson,  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  Chicago;  Charles 
Snavely,  executive  secretary,  Illinois  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Associa- 
tion, Peoria;  Ralph  J.  Thomas,  poultry  division,  DeKalb  Agricultural 
Association,  Sycamore;  W.  D.  Walker,  Illinois  Retail  Grocers  Associa- 
tion, Mattoon;  and  Virgil  A.  Wiese,  Illinois   Grain  Dealers  Association, 
Champaign . 

Since  the  forum  will  be  held  between  semesters,  the  newest 

groups  of  University  men's  residence  halls  will  be  available  for  use 

at  the  conference.   Dining  facilities,  rooms  and  auditoriums  will  be 

adequate  to  accommodate  up  to  2,000  people. 
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Illinois  Junior  Dressed  Turkey  show  Offers  Cash  Prizes 

URBANA — Illinois  4»H  and  FPA  youth  with  turkey  projects  will 
compete  for  cash  honors  at  the  Illinois  State  Junior  Dressed  Turkey 
Show  in  Springfield  December  11. 

The  show  will  be  held  at  the  central  Ice  Company,  913  East 
Edwards  street.   Entry  blanks  must  be  turned  in  to  Clarence  Ems  at  the 
State  Fairgrounds  in  Springfield  by  December  1. 

The  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers'  Association.,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and  the  Illinois  state 
Vocational  Agriculture  Department  are  sponsoring  this  event. 

Sam  Ridlen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  poultry  special- 
ist, and  Clarence  Ems  of  the  Illinois  State  Division  of  Poultry,  Spring- 
field, will  judge  the  dressed  birds. 

The  show  will  feature  two  dressed  torn  classes  and  three 
dressed  hen  classes.   Exhibitors  are  limited  to  two  entries  in  any  one 
class,  and  each  may  receive  only  one  "A"  premium  in  each  class. 

Ribbons  will  be  awarded  in  addition  to  cash  prizes  for  all 
birds  placing  in  competition,  and  a  certificate  of  participation  will 
go  to  each  exhibitor. 

Birds  will  be  shown  prepared  for  cooking.   Entries  must  be 
dry  picked  or  semi-scalded  and  quick  frozen  to  preserve  quality. 

The  dressed  turkey  show  is  sponsored  to  encourage  young  people 
to  become  more  interested  in  the  turkey  industry.   All  entries  must  be 
raised  by  the  exhibitors  as  supervised  projects. 
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Add  Turkey  Show  offers  Cash  Prizes  -  2 

judging  methods  at  the  Illinois  State  Show  will  follow  the 
guide  prepared  by  the  National  Turkey  Federation.  Standards  v/ill  be 
conformation,  fleshing,  finish,  market  appearance  and  dressing. 

Top  prize-winning  birds  will  be  entered  in  the  National 

Turkey  Federation  Dressed  Turkey  Show  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

in  January. 
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Orchard  Suffers  30  Percent  Mouse  Damage 

URBANA — An  orchard  near  Moline,  Illinois,  suffered  mouse 
damage  to  more  than  GO  percent  of  its  trees  last  winter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  lot  of  damage,  says  Frank 
Owen,  University  of  Illinois  extension  fruit  crops  specialist.   But 
the  really  significant  fact  is  that  it  probably  wouldn't  have  happened 
if  this  orchard  owner  had  used  mouse-prevention  measures. 

This  orchard  is  owned  by  Keith  Engdahl  of  Rock  Island  county. 
It  spreads  out  over  67  acres  and  contains  some  2, 200  twelve-year-old 
apple  trees.   owen   explains  the  damage  in  this  way: 

Engdahl  was  extremely  busy  harvesting  crops  last  fall  and 
winter.   And  because  mouse-sign  was  light,  he  did  not  "bait"  the  orchard 
at  that  time.   On  January  20,  1953,  inspection  still  didn't  reveal 
signs  of  mouse  activity.   However,  on  that  same  day,  snow  began  falling 
and  for  nearly  seven  weeks  the  orchard  floor  was  covered. 

V7hen  the  snow  melted,  Engdahl  found  runways  and  other  mouse- 
signs  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  orchard!   The  exact  number  of  mice 
that  were  present  was  impossible  to  determine,  but  they  were  numerous 
enough  to  have  damaged  about  1,300  trees. 

Upon  inspecting  the  orchard,  Engdahl  found  that  much  of  the 
damage  was  below  ground  level  and  that  60  to  75  percent  of  the  damaged 
trees  were  completely  girdled. 

He  immediately  baited  the  orchard  with  275  pounds  of 

strychnine- treated  oats.   He  placed  this  bait  directly  in  the  mouse 

runways,  and  within  a  few  days  most  of  the  mice  had  been  killed. 
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The  damaged  trees  were  grafted,  but  only  a  few  of  the  grafts 
were  successful,  and  many  trees  will  have  to  be  regrafted.   At  best  the 
trees  will  take  several  years  to  recover.   Meanwhile  they  are  weak  and 
will  produce  only  small  crops.   Thus  Engdahl's  profit  from  the  orchard 
will  be  far  below  average. 

Owen  says  that  Engdahl's  experience  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  checking  for  meadow  mice  in  adjoining  land  as  well  as  in  the  orchard, 
Although  mouse  damage  usually  occurs  during  the  winter  months,  no  sea- 
son is  "mouse-proof." 

Owen  suggests  that  orchard  owners  carefully  inspect  their 

orchards  at  least  four  times  a  year.   If  mice  are  present  in  your 

orchard,  use  a  suitable  bait  treated  with  strychnine  or  zinc  phosphide. 

To  find  out  where  to  get  bait  compounds,  check  with  Ira  L.  Banks,  U.  S. 

Fish  and  V7ildlife  Service,  327  Federal  Building,  Peoria. 
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University  Will  Show  Animals  at  International 

URBAITA — University  of  Illinois  entries  in  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  November  28  through  December  6  will 
include  12  steers,  two  market  barrows  and  several  lambs  and  fleeces. 

In  the  sheep  show,  the  University  is  furnishing  eight  lambs 
that  have  been  on  special  feeding  programs  for  the  feeding  portion  of 
the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production's  50th  anniversary  exhibit. 
Four  of  the  lambs  have  been  on  a  typical  1908  ration.,  while  the  other 
four  have  been  fed  1958  rations. 

Other  sheep  on  show  will  be  one  pen  of  Rambouillet  ram  lambs 
and  one  pen  of  Rambouillet  ewe  lambs.   In  addition,  the  University  is 
furnishing  one  Shropshire  ewe  lamb  and  one  Hampshire  ewe  lamb  to  go  into 
the  lamb  pool  from  which  will  be  picked  the  animals  to  be  used  in  the 
intercollegiate  judging  contest. 

Fleeces  for  purebred  judging  will  include  one  Hampshire  ewe 

fleece,  two  Rambouillet  ewe  fleeces,  one  each  of  Shropshire  ram  and  ewe 

fleeces  and  two  Southdown  ewe  fleeces.   Two  fleeces  will  also  be  entered 

in  the  market  wool  competition. 

Two  Hampshire  barrows  have  been  entered  in  the  swine  show, 
one  of  them  in  the  190-210  pound  class  and  the  other  in  the  211-225 
pound  class.   These  two  animals  will  be  judged  both  on  hoof  and  in  the 
carcass. 

Of  the  12  steers  in  the  beef  cattle  show,  two  will  be  entered 
in  the  carcass  contest.   Groups  of  three  steers  will  be  entered  from 
each  of  the  three  major  beef  breeds  in  the  pen-of- three  contest. 

Steers  to  be  entered  include  two  summer  yearlings  and  one 
junior  yearling  in  the  Angus  breed, one  senior  calf,  two  summer  year- 
lings and  one  junior  yearling  in  the  Hereford  breed,  and  one  senior 
calf  and  two  summer  yearlings  in  the  Shorthorn  breed. 
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Order  to  Abolish  Veterinary  Corps  Rescinded 

URBANA — Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  H.  McElroy  has  rescinded 
the  order  abolishing  veterinary  functions  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
which  was  attempted  by  Charles  E.  VZilson  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Brandly,  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  says  the  1957  directive  issued  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  undoubtedly  would  have  been  fully  imple- 
mented if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cooperation  given  in  opposing  it. 
Representative  Carl  Vinson,  chairman,  House  Armed  services  Committee, 
and  many  other  senators  and  congressmen  strongly  opposed  the  order. 

Under  V7ilson's  proposed  action,  the  Army  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  relinquish  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  its  respon- 
sibility in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  for  inspecting 
and  grading  all  defense  subsistence  items  of  animal  origin.   The  order 
also  would  have  transferred  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  food- 
borne  and  animal  diseases  to  the  USDA. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

went  on  record  last  November  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all  military 

health  resources,  including  veterinary  medical  service,  which  support 

our  military  forces  must  be  under  military  control  if  they  are  to  be 

effective. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sophomore  Recognition  Set  for  Top  u.  of  I.  Students 

URBANA — Twenty  outstanding  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  students  will  be  honored  Tuesday  evening,  November  13/  at  the 
annual  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Sophomore  Recognition.. 

Among  the  20  receiving  honors  from  this  area  is  (Editors: 
see  attached  list  of  names  and  home  towns. ) 

D.  M.  Hall,  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  secretary,  reports  that  each 
student  attending  the  event  will  receive  an  engraved  certificate  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  work  for  the  first  two  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

All  of  the  honored  students,  now  in  their  third  year  of  col- 
lege, have  grade-point  averages  above  4.0  for  their  first  two  years. 
The  highest  possible  average  is  5.0. 

The  recognition  speaker  is  Professor  I,  Johansson  of  Sweden. 
Johansson  is  a  George  A.  Miller  visiting  professor  in  animal  genetics 
in  the  department  of  dairy  science  at  the  University  of  Illinois.   His 
topic  will  be  "Agricultural  Education  and  Research  in  Sweden." 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  honor  society  of  agriculture,  is  an 
organization  of  advanced  undergraduates  and  college  graduates.   Its 
purpose  in  recognizing  sophomore  achievement  is  to  promote  higher  schol- 
arship throughout  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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Balzer,  James  Philip 
Brazle,  Vernon  Lee 
Buhrmester,  Ray  Loren 
Cline,  Tilford  Robert 
Duewer,  Lawrence  Alvin 
Ehlers,  Norman  Fredric 
Fassler,  John  Arden 
Heavner,  Robert  Leeroy 
Heberer,  Wayne  Joel 
Malven,  Paul  Vernon 
Perkinson,  Leaton  Dee 
Potter,  Gene  Ellsworth 
Reiners,  Robert  Harold 
Smallwood,  Donald  Lee 
Smith,  John  Thomas 
Snodgrass,  Dick  Pryce 
Vatthauer,  Richard  James 
Wesson,  He s ton  Kent 
Wilson,  John  Robert 


Liberty,  Illinois 
Brownstown,  Illinois 
Nashville,  Illinois 
Virginia,  Illinois 
Auburn,  Illinois 
La  Moille,  Illinois 
Dixon,  Illinois 
Pearl,  Illinois 
Belleville,  Illinois 
Kingston,  Illinois 
Peoria,  Illinois 
Woosung,  Illinois 
Gibson  City,  Illinois 
Fairbury,  Illinois 
Elkhart,  Illinois 
Geneseo,  Illinois 
Green  Valley,  Illinois 
Leland,  Illinois 
Fithian,  Illinois 


Zieserl,  John  Francis,  Jr 


Chicago  31,  Illinois 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Select  Illinois  Delegates  to  National  4-H  Club  Congress 

URBANA — Thirty-one  outstanding  Illinois  4-H'ers  were  named 
this  week  to  represent  the  state's  68,000  members  at  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  November  30  to  December  4. 

The  Club  Congress  trip  is  one  of  the  top  Illinois  4-H  honors, 
says  0.  F.  Gaebe,  in  charge  of  agricultural  4-H  Club  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  Club  Congress  delegates  are  Max  Allison,  Charleston;  Neal 
Anderson,  Monmouth;  Myra  Jo  Arntzen.,  Macomb;  Mary  Jane  Bahler,  Mt. 
Morris;  Ralph  Busekros,  Freeport;  Delrose  Carlson,  Batavia;  Judith 
Cross,  Belle  Rive;  Marlene  Ann  Douglas,  Karnak;  Darlene  Dresch,  Alham- 
bra. 

James  Florreich,  Belleville;  Norma  Nadine  Gamm,  Marshall; 
Audry  Gronert,  Arlington  Heights;  Curtis  Grothcff,  Jr.,  Opdyke;  Barbara 
Sue  Hagler,  Murphysboro;  Harold  W.  Hawkinson,  Galesburg;  Nancy  Sue 
Hitchings,  Cissna  Park;  Leslie  Howard,  Dundee;  David  Lyford,  Rockford. 

Carol  McQuilkin,  Hennepin.;  Billye  Obst,  Hardin;  James  Paro- 
chetti,  Spring  Valley;  Eleanor  Peterson,  Virginia;  Leslie  Reel,  Conger- 
ville;  Jerry  Reusch,  Scales  Mound;  Clifford  Scherer,  Claremont. 

Nancy  Turner,  Champaign;  Carol  Ann  Ufkes,  Carthage;  Allen  Dale 
Walter,  Metropolis;  Glen  Werkheiser,  Prophets town;  David  Winkleman, 
Ashland;  and  Don  VJood,  Champaign. 

During  their  week  in  Chicago,  these  young  people  will  take 
Part  in  group  sessions  about  their  part  in  community  leadership  and 
national  and  world  affairs. 
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Add  Select  Delegates  to  Congress  -  2 

Tours  of  Chicago  and  entertainment  at  various  banquets  by- 
sponsors  of  the  national  4-H  awards  program  will  be  high  points  of  the 
week ' s  program 

During  the  week,  national  and  sectional  scholarship  winners 
will  be  announced.   National  4-H  scholarships  will  be  given  in  the 
amount  of  $400  to  top-ranking  Club  Congress  delegates. 

To  earn  the  Club  Congress  trip,  these  31  Illinois  delegates 
have  had  outstanding  all-around  4-H  records  in  both  projects  and  other 
activities  for  several  years. 

Their  project  record  books  are  100  percent  complete,  and 

they  have  shown  high  qualities  of  leadership  in  their  home  communities 
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Sheep  Breeders  Hold  Annual  Sale  December  13 

URBANA — The  annual  Bred  Ewe  Consignment  Sale  of  the  Illinois 
Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Association  has  been  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
December  13,  in  the  Stock  Pavilion  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.   Inspection,  of  the  consignment  will  begin  at  9  a.m.,  and  the 
sale  starts  at  1  p.m. 

Sales  manager  U.  S.  Garrigus,  head  of  the  sheep  division  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  75  ewes  representing 
the  8  major  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  consigned  to  the  sale. 

As  usual,  10  percent  discount  will  be  allowed  on  all  ewes 

purchased  by  Illinois  4-H  and  FFA  members,  Garrigus  points  out.   This 

is  a  fine  opportunity  for  future  sheep  breeders  in  the  state  to  get 

good  foundation  ewes  for  their  flocks. 

All  entries  will  be  ready  for  inspection  at  9  o'clock  on  the 
corning  of  December  13.   Dewey  Jontz,  Iowa  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  inspect  the  offering. 

Each  consignor  to  the  sale  guarantees  that  the  ewes  he  consigns 
will  be  breeders  if  they  are  properly  handled.   If  any  animal  purchased 
at  the  sale  is  not  a  breeder,  the  consignor  agrees  to  replace  it  with 
another  of  equal  value  or  to  refund  the  purchase  price. 

Anyone  wanting  to  bid  on  the  ewes  who  cannot  be  present  at 
the  sale  may  mail  bids  to  H.  G.  Russell,  G.  R.  Carlisle,  D.  E.  Walker 
or  Terry  Greathouse,  110  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana.   Vance  J.  Van  Tassel, 
Champaign,  Illinois,  will  be  the  auctioneer. 
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Dairy  Cows  Do  Well  on  Grass  Silage 

URBANA — Grass  silage  works  as  well  for  dairy  cows  as  green 
chop. 

That's  good  news  for  some  Illinois  dairy  farmers  who  might 
wish  to  mechanize  their  feeding  operations. 

Cows  fed  silage  and  grain  in  a  feeding  experiment  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  station  this  year  produced 
40.6  pounds  of  milk  a  day  compared  with  40.4  pounds  for  cows  fed  soil- 
age or  green  chop  and  grain. 

In.  reporting  this  experimental  work,  K.  E.  Harshbarger  and 
E.  E.  Ormiston,  dairy  scientists  at  the  University,  say  that  cows  fed 
hay  in  addition  to  silage  and  grain  produced  43.1  pounds  of  milk.   When 
hay  was  added  to  the  soilage  and  grain  ration,  production,  totaled  40.8 
poun  ds . 

Another  advantage  of  having  grass  silage  on  hand,  Harshbarger 
and  Ormiston  point  out,  was  that  the  researchers  were  able  to  feed  si- 
lage when  they  could  not  get  into  the  fields  to  harvest  soilage. 

These  results  compare  favorably  with  other  research  on  soil- 
age versus  silage  feeding  for  dairy  cows  in  1957.   In  these  experiments 
milk  production  was  about  the  same,  but  the  cows  on  the  silage  ration 
gained  more  weight  than  those  on  the  soilage  ration. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Farm  Structures  Day  Set  for  December  4 

URBANA — Package  buildings  will  highlight  the  Farm  Structures 
Day  Program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  on 
December  4.   D.  G.  Jedele,  extension  agricultural  engineer,  announced 
today  that  an  industry  panel  would  discuss  steel,  concrete,  prefabricated 
and  package-plan  wood  structures. 

Other  high- interest  features  on  the  program  will  include  re- 
ports on  pole-building  and  rigid- frame  research,  glues  and  gluing,  new 
corn  storage  ideas   and  farmhouse  remodeling  guides. 

This  program  is  presented  by  the  UI  department  of  agricultural 

engineering,  Division  of  University  Extension  and  Illinois  Retail 

Lumber  and  Material  Dealers  Association.   Registration  begins  at  8:45  a.m. 

in  135  Animal  Sciences  Laboratory,  and  the  program  starts  at  9:30. 

Registration  of  $5  will  cover  the  cost  of  lunch  and  program  proceedings. 

The  program  will  adjourn  at  3:45  p.m.   All  lumber  and  building  material 

dealers  and  others  who  are  interested  in.  farm  buildings  are  invited  to 

attend. 
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New  Processing  Method  Improves  Ice  Cream  Body/  Texture 

URBAtTA — Youngsters  should  be  happy  to  know  that  University 
of  Illinois  researchers  are  working  to  make  ice  cream  even  more  de- 
licious. 

Joe  Tobias,  UI  ice  cream  specialist,  says  a  new  processing 
method,  pioneered  at  Illinois,  improves  ice  cream  body  and  texture  and 
makes  for  even  smoother  eating. 

In  this  new  method,  called  ultra-high- temperature  processing, 
researchers  heat  the  ice  cream  mix  to  temperatures  higher  than,  are 
needed  to  kill  harmful  bacteria. 

At  present,  ice  cream  manufacturers  pasteurize  the  mix  either 
at  155  F.  for  30  minutes  or  at  175  F.  for  25  seconds.   Newly  developed 
short-time,  high- temperature  processing  machinery  heats  the  mix  to 
240  F.  in  two  seconds  and  cools  it  just  as  quickly. 

Tobias  explains  that  the  new  method  is  based  on  the  biological 
principle  that  the  time  needed  to  bring  about  a  certain,  change  decreases 
as  temperature  increases. 

Complying  with  this  principle,  short-time,  ultra-high- 
temperature  processing  gives  the  same  effective  pasteurization  as  con- 
ventional methods,  but  requires  much  less  time. 

Less  processing  time  means  increased  production  capacity  and 
better  production  control  in  the  factory. 

-more- 


Add  Ice  Cream  -  2 

But  the  surprising  feature  of  short-time,  high- temperature 
processing  is  that  it  improves  body  and  texture  of  the  product  and  may 
also  increase  resistance  to  heat  shock  and  shrinkage. 

Another  important  use  for  the  new  processing  equipment  is  in 

pasteurizing  and  sterilizing  milk,  Tobias  adds.   Using  this  new  process, 

researchers  have  safely  stored  milk  for  three  to  five  weeks  at  40   to 

t'0°  F.   And  when  they  know  more  about  the  process  they  may  succeed  in 

storing  milk  at  room  temperatures  for  weeks  with  no  harmful  effects. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  November  1*+,  1958>  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Record  Corn  and  Soybean  Crops;  Prices  Above  Support  Not  Likely 

URBANA — Further  boosts  in  the  195^  corn  and  soybean  crop  estimates  re- 
leased this  past  week  mean  little  chance  for  prices  to  rise  above  the  support  rate 
during  the  year  ahead,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
grain  marketing  staff. 

The  soybean  crop  estimate  of  575  million  bushels  is  up  3  million  from  the 
October  forecast  and  95  million  bushels  above  last  year.  Hieronymus  expects  that 
farmers  will  put  enough  soybeans  into  the  loan  to  force  the  price  up  to  the  support 
rate.  But  prices  almost  certainly  will  not  go  above  this  point.  Soybeans  were 
$1.97  forimmediate  sale  and  $2.02  for  January  delivery  this  past  week. 

Soybean  oil  prices  have  been  quite  strong  during  the  past  six  weeks,  moving 
up  a  cent  a  pound  from  early  fall  lows.  The  government  cottonseed  support  program 
has  improved  the  soybean  oil  picture.  This  buying  operation  promises  to  remove 
about  300  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  from  the  market.  It  will  make  room  for  the 
oil  from  27  million  bushels  of  soybeans  in  the  domestic  margarine  and  shortening 
market.  But  this  boost  is  temporary.  What  CCC  takes  away  now  it  will  put  back 
later. 

The  Public  Law  kBO  disposal  program  for  oil  has  started  off  well.  World 
demand  for  fats  and  oils  is  strong.  Total  demand  for  oil  is  expected  to  require  a 
large  crush  of  soybeans. 

Soybean  meal  prices  have  recovered  more  than  $10  a  ton  in  the  past  three 

weeks.  Feed  demand  is  excellent.  Broiler  numbers  are  currently  12  percent  above 

last  year.  Hog  prices  are  firm,  and  numbers  are  increasing.  The  expected  higher 

meal  use  is  very  firmly  based  on  expanding  livestock  numbers  and  better  feeding 

methods.  Government  programs  have  provided  the  increased  outlet  for  oil. 

-more- 
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The  1958  corn  crop  surpassed  all  previous  records,  the  latest  estimate 
being  3>786  million  bushels.  This  is  100  million  bushels  more  than  was  forecast 
on  October  1.  In  spite  of  higher  livestock  numbers,  a  big  increase  in  carryover 
is  likely,  perhaps  as  much  as  1+00  to  k^O  million  bushels.  Farmers  may  place  180 
million  bushels  under  high  support,  while  CCC  may  sell  250  to  300  million.  So  farm- 
ers will  have  to  put  V70  to  520  million  bushels  into  the  low  loan  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. This  cannot  be  done  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  was  done  last  year. 
So  the  chances  that  corn  will  go  above  the  low  loan  in  Illinois,  as  it  did  last  year, 
appear  dim  at  this  time. 
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Publish  Legal  Handbook  for  Farm  Cooperatives 

URBANA--The  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  this 
week  announced  publication  of  a  new  book  that  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  all  Illinois  co-op  directors  and  members. 

The  book,  "Legal  Handbook  for  Directors  and  Members  of  Illi- 
nois Co-ops,"  is  written,  by  James  J.  Elson  and  N.  G.  P.  Krausz.   It 
provides  complete  and  timely  coverage  of  legal  problems,  latest  infor- 
mation on  taxes  and  an  accurate  analysis  of  liability  risks.   It  also 
covers  such  important  subjects  as  income  taxes,  patronage  refunds, 
/oting  and  election,  incorporation  and  dissolution,  members'  qualifica- 
tions, board  meetings,  stock  issues,  officers,  managers,  annual  meetings, 
by-laws,  and  other  phases  of  co-op  activity. 

This  147-page  book  is  designed  to  make  legal  operation  of  a 

co-op  easier  for  members,  managers  and  directors.   More  than  1,000  cases 

and  authorities  are  listed  to  provide  help  in  legal  matters. 

Elson  was  formerly  instructor  of  agricultural  law  and  is  now 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.   Krausz  is  professor  of 
agricultural  law  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.   Both  are  members  of  the 
Illinois  Bar. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $3  for  single  copies  and  $2.50  each 
for  orders  of  5  or  more.   Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Room  110  Mumford  Hall,  Urbana. 
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Illinois  Farm  Fertilizer  Use  Increases 

URBANA — Illinois  farmers  used  about  15  percent  more  commercial 
plant  food  from  January  through  June  this  year  than  in  the  same  period 
in  1S57. 

L.  T.  Kurtz,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist,  reports  that 
1953  may  prove  to  be  a  record  year  for  plant  food  application  if  ferti- 
lizer use  is  also  high  in  the  fall. 

Fertilizer  use  hit  a  previous  peak  in  1953.   The  figure  then 
dropped  and  has  not  changed  much  in  the  past  five  years. 

Kurtz  says  annual  use  of  mixed  fertilizer  in  Illinois  amounts 
to  about  500,000  tons.   About  the  same  amount  of  rock  phosphate  is 
spread. 

Some  155,000  tons  of  nitrogen  materials,  80,000  tons  of  sol- 
uble phosphates  and  a  like  amount  of  potash  materials  are  also  spread. 
Annual  fertilizer  use  in  Illinois,  not  including  limestone,  totals 
about  a  million  and  a  half  tons. 

More  intensive  cropping  has  steadily  increased  the  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers,  according  to  Kurtz.   Soluble  phosphates  have  also 
climbed  steadily. 

Today's  commercial  fertilizers  also  contain  a  higher  average 

plant  food  analysis  than  common  mixed  fertilizers  of  10  years  ago. 

Kurtz  says  the  analysis  average  has  increased  by  half  since  1947. 
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Production  Records  Essential  With  Pipeline  Milkers 

URBANA — Dairymen  who  are  tempted  to  throw  away  the  old  milker 
buckets  when  they  switch  to  new  pipeline  milking  should  not  do  so. 

G.  w.  Harpestad,  extension  dairyman  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois College  of  Agriculture,  says  milker  buckets  are  an  easy  and  in- 
expensive way  to  keep  track  of  each  cow's  production. 

Fittings  can  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  pails  to  draw 
the  milk  up  into  the  pipeline  after  weighing  and  sampling  are  complete, - 

Under  the  DHIA,  Owner-Sampler  and  Weigh -A- Day- A-I  ion  th  programs, 
the  buckets  can  be  used  once  a  month  to  weight  each  cow's  milk.  The  DHI7 
and  Owner-Sampler  also  require  a  sample  for  butterfat  testing. 

The  rest  of  the  time  the  milk  can.  be  fed  directly  into  the 
pipeline.   Using  the  buckets  once  a  month  will  make  it  possible  to  keep 
complete  production  records. 

Several  commercial  concerns  make  weighing  buckets  or  built-in 

glass  jars  for  pipeline  milkers  so  that  milk  can  be  weighed.   Harpestad 

points  out  that  it  is  usually  much  cheaper  to  modify  the  old  milker 

buckets  to  do  the  same  job. 

Use  of  a  pipeline  milker  makes  it  more  important  than  ever  to 
keep  production  records.   Uith  hand  or  machine  milking  the  dairyman 
could  at  least  see  how  much  milk  was  in  the  bucket  or  feel  how  heavy  the 
pail  was. 

VJith  the  pipeline  system  the  milk  goes  into  the  bulk  tank  as 
fast  as  the  milker  units  operate.   The  dairyman  using  the  pipeline  sys- 
tem alone  loses  all  individual  contact  with  his  cows,  Harpestad  points 
out. 

Production  records  are  the  only  way  dairymen  using  pipeline 
milkers  are  able  to  tell  which  cows  are  earning  their  keep. 
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Have  Farm  Fire  Extinguishers  Ready 

URBANA--Farm  fire  hazards  increase  tremendously  during  the 
fall  and  winter  because  of  the  need  to  heat  homes  and  outbuildings, 
says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  fire  extinguishers  need  not  be  expensive,  but  they  should 
be  large  enough  to  control  anticipated  fires.   Often  water,  dirt  and 
buckets  of  sand  will  prove  effective.   During  cold  weather  salt  or 
calcium  chloride  will  keep  these  materials  from  freezing. 

Portable  commercial  fire  extinguishers  should  be  of  the  type 
that  can  be  serviced  locally  or  on  the  farm.   They  should  be  checked 
regularly  to  make  sure  they  are  ready  for  instant  use.   Because  many 
people  hesitate  to  use  an  extinguisher,  every  member  of  the  family 
should  have  training  in  its  use. 

No  one  kind  of  extinguisher  is  recommended  for  every  type  of 
fire.   Make  sure  you  get  the  kind  that  is  best  for  use  on  various 
flammable  materials.   Water  on  an  oil  fire  will  spread  the  flames.   A 
conductive  material  can  relay  severe  shock  from  an  electrical  fire. 

Remember,  the  home  you  save  may  be  your  own. 
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Big  Demand  for  Veterinary  students 

URBANA — High  school  seniors  seeking  college  training  in  a 
professional  field  where  opportunities  are  plentiful  will  find  a  big 
demand  for  veterinarians  to  help  protect  the  nation's  public  health 
and  its  huge  livestock  industry. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Brandly,  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  says  the  college  receives  notices  of  about 
twice  as  many  job  openings  as  there  are  graduates  to  fill  them. 

Employment  for  veterinarians  ranges  from  private  practice  to 
jobs  in  research,  in  the  meat-processing  industry  and  in  all  types  of 
government  health  services.   The  "vigilance  of  veterinarians"  is  needed 
to  keep  meat  production  climbing,  declares  Dean  Brandly. 

Veterinary  medicine  is  a  six-year  course.  Two  years  of  pre- 
paratory work  at  any  accredited  college  are  required  before  enrollment 
in  the  four-year  professional  training  in  a  veterinary  college. 

Graduate  veterinarians  must  be  able  to  diagnose,  treat  and 
control  both  animal  and  poultry  diseases,  as  well  as  know  about  animal 
diseases  that  attack  human  beings. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
gives  preference  to  Illinois  residents,  but  does  not  refuse  out-of-state 
students  who  show  outstanding  promise.   The  college  occupies  a  new  four- 
story  brick  building,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.   It 
houses  offices,  laboratories  and  classrooms  used  for  teaching  and  re- 
search. 
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Add  Demand  for  Veterinary  Students  -  2 

A  high  school  senior  who  is  interested  in  becoming  a  veteri- 
narian, should  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class  and  have  these  cred- 
its:  English,  3  units;  language,  2  units;  algebra,  1  unit;  and 
geometry,  1  unit.   If  language  is  not  taken  in  high  school,  it  can  be 
taken  during  the  first  two  years  of  college. 

Futher  information  about  veterinary  medicine  training  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Dean  C.  A.  Bran.dly,  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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Gibberellin-Treated  Soybeans  Show  No  Benefits 

URBANA — Soybeans  treated  with  gibberellin  in  1953  tests  emerged 

sooner,  flowered  earlier,  and  grew  more  rapidly  during  the  first  month, 

R.  VI.    Howell,  plant  pathologist  at  the  U,  S.  Regional  Soybean  Laboratory 

reported  this  week. 

However,  this  fast  response  to  the  gibberellin  treatment  may 

have  unbalanced  the  plant's  development  so  that  yields  on  the  treated 

plots  were  no  greater  and  sometimes  less  than  on  untreated  plots. 

In  Illinois  tests,  untreated  soybeans  averaged  37.2  bushels 

an  acre  when  harvested  with  a  regular  commercial  combine.   Beans  grow- 
ing in  gibberellin-treated  soil  averaged  about  the  same.   Plots  receiv- 
ing both  foliage  and  soil  treatments  and  the  foliage  treatment  alone 
applied  about  five  days  after  emergence  also  showed  no  effect. 

But  on  plots  given  soil,  foliage,  and  seed  treatments,  yields 
dropped  13  to  17  bushels  an  acre  below  the  untreated  soybeans.   Plants 
in  the  treated  plots  also  broke  over  more  and  bean  losses  during  har- 
vest were  higher.   Lodging  was  even  more  serious  in  Minnesota  and 
Manitoba  tests. 

When  the  gibberellin  treated  soybeans  emerged  from  the  ground 
sooner  and  also  formed  the  lower  pods  higher  above  the  ground,  research 
workers  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  save  more  beans  when  harvest- 
ing with  a  combine.   But  tests  this  year  showed  higher  harvest  losses 
on  the  treated  plots. 

However,  Howell  is  not  ready  to  completely  abandon  gibberellin 
tests.   Next  year  he  plans  to  use  slower  acting  formulations  of  gib- 
berellin with  various  application  methods. 

Gibberellin  is  a  plant  hormone  produced  by  a  fungus  that  grows 
on  rice  and  other  crops.   It  has  produced  unusual  growth  stimulation  on 
various  crops. 
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Defective  Heating  Systems  Cause  Many  Fires 

URBANA — A  faulty  home  heating  system  can  put  you  out  in  the 
cold  instead  of  keeping  you  warm  this  winter,  warns  0.  L.  Hogsett, 
extension  safety  specialist  at  the  university  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Much  of  the  tremendous  farm  fire  loss — over  90  million  dol- 
lars each  year — is  due  to  defective  equipment  and  careless  people. 
You  can  make  a  good  start  at  preventing  home  fires  by  observing  these 
rules: 

Hever  use  petroleum  products  to  start  or  hasten,  a  fire. 

Place  coal  at  one  side  of  the  firebox  to  prevent  smothering 
the  fire. 

Be  sure  that  dampers  are  never  closed  enough  to  force  carbon 
monoxide  or  other  gases  out  into  the  room. 

If  you  have  mastered  these  rules,  here  are  some  simple  re- 
pairs your  heating  system  may  needr 

Repair  rusted-out  stove  and  furnace  pipes. 

Fix  cracks  or  other  defects  in  the  chimney. 

Be  sure  there's  a  fireproof  covering  on  the  floor  under  heat- 
ing stoves. 

A  spark  arrestor  made  from  welded  wire  hardware  cloth  will 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  roof  fire. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


New  Pasteurizing  Methods  Increase  Milk  Storage  Life 

URBAWA — Some  day  homemakers  may  go  to  the  cupboard  for  a 
quart  of  fresh-tasting  milk — preserved  for  months  without  refrigera- 
tion, 

E.  0.  Herreid,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  technologist, 
says  researchers  using  newly  developed  pasteurization  equipment  have 
stored  unsterile  milk  at  room  temperatures  for  two  v/eeks  with  no  harm- 
ful flavor  effects. 

And  completely  sterile  milk  stored  at  room  temperatures  for 
three  to  four  months  showed  no  harmful  effects. 

The  new  machines,  called  ultra-high- temperature  pasteurizers, 
sterilze  milk  by  heating  it  to  300  F.  in  two  seconds,  holding  it  at 
this  temperature  for  another  two  seconds  and  then  cooling  it  just  as 
quickly. 

Milk  sterilized  in  this  manner  will  store  safely  for  three 
to  four  weeks  at  100  F.,  three  to  four  months  at  70  F.  and  six  to 
seven  months  at  40   F.  or  lower.   After  these  periods  chemical  compounds 
in  the  product  gradually  produce  stale  flavors. 

Researchers  hope  to  further  increase  the  storage  life  of 

sterile  milk  by  determining  which  chemical  compounds  are  responsible 

for  these  off-flavors. 

The  new  machinery  also  improves  storage  life  of  unsterile 
milk.   Milk  heated  from  220   to  260  F.  remained  palatable  for  as  long 
as  two  weeks  at  room  temperatures  and  for  more  than  a  month  at  40   to 
50°  F. 

Herreid  explains  that  the  new  equipment  is  not  restricted  to 
milk.   Storage  life  of  cream,  concentrated  milk  and  ice  cream  is  also 
improved  by  the  new  ultra-high- temperature  pasteurizers. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Horticulture  Station  Research  Benefits  Growers  and  Consumers 

URBANA-- Re search,  the  key  to  developing  moon  rockets  and 
atomic  missiles,  is  just  as  important  in  producing  delicious,  high- 
quality  fruits. 

Mo  one  knows  this  better  than  the  fruit  grower.   But  few 
consumers  realize  that  they  benefit  indirectly  from  the  same  research. 
For  experimental  studies  develop  new  and  better  varieties  of  fruits 
and  bring  them  to  consumers  at  lower  cost. 

In.  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Horticulture  Experiment  Station  is 
an  important  site  of  fruit  crops  research.   Located  in  Carbondale, 
this  station  is  a  cooperative  project  between  the  university  of  Illi- 
nois and  Southern  Illinois  University. 

According  to  James  B.  Mowry,  superintendent  and  director, 
the  station  conducts  research  and  demonstrations  with  horticultural 
crops  under  southern  Illinois  growing  conditions. 

Apples  are  one  of  the  most  important  fruit  crops  in  that 
region.   In  fact,  Illinois  ranks  eighth  in  total  apple  production,  in 
the  United  States.   But  there  are  many  problems  in  apple  production, 
such  as  apple  scab  disease. 

This  disease  costs  apple  growers  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  in  reduced  crop  yields.   And  so  far  only  expensive  fungicides 
applied  several  times  a  year  v/ill  control  apple  scab.   There  are,  how- 
ever, several  apple  strains  that  completely  resist  this  disease.   But 
their  fruit  is  not  suited  to  commercial  production.   The  researchers 
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Add  Horticulture  Station  Research  -  2 

are  crossing  these  resistant  strains  with  standard  apple  varieties 
that  are  not  resistant.   They  hope  to  develop  an  apple  that  will  com- 
pletely resist  apple  scab  and  yet  possess  superior  qualities  to  com- 
mand premium  prices. 

Both  Purdue  and  Rutgers  Universities  cooperate  in  much  of 
this  work.   But  the  University  of  Illinois  orginated  the  breeding  pro- 
gram.  Purdue  researchers  are  testing  seedlings  for  disease  resistance, 
while  researchers  at  all  three  universities  are  developing  new  scab- 
resistant  seedlings. 

The  Carbondale  station  grows  some  3,000  seedlings  to  determine 
their  fruit  characteristics.   In  addition,  they  have  distributed  seed- 
lings all  over  the  world  for  climate  adaptability  tests.   Most  of  these 
seedlings  have  shown  resistance,  but  no  varieties  are  ready  yet  for  com- 
mercial production,  reports  riowry. 

Another  area  of  research  at  Carbondale  centers  around  breed- 
ing to  develop  peach  varieties  that  are  resistant  to  bacterial  spot 
disease.   This  is  the  only  major  peach  disease  that  has  not  been  con- 
trolled satisfactorily  with  chemical  sprays. 

Illinois  pear-lovers  should  be  happy  to  learn   that  the  sta- 
tion is  testing  some  100  pear  varieties  to  determine  their  adaptability 
to  Illinois  growing  conditions.  Mowry  says  that  Illinois  could  produce 
commercial  quantities  of  pears  if.  fire  blight  could  be  controlled. 
This  disease  also  causes  tremendous  losses  to  some  apple  varieties. 

Dozens  of  varieties  of  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  grapes, 

blackberries  and  other  bramble  fruits  are  also  undergoing  adaptability 

tests  at  the  station.  Perhaps  some  day  in  the  near  future  Illinois  home 

owners  can  grow  these  various  fruits  in.  their  backyards. 
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Add  Horticulture  Station  Research  -  3 

Breeding  is  not  the  only  type  of  research  conducted  at  the 
station.   For  example,  researchers  have  just  completed  a  nitrogen 
study  in  peach  nutrition.   This  study  compared  results  between  trees 
receiving  different  amounts  of  this  necessary  element.   It's  sort  of 
like  human  nutrition  studies  in  which  some  people  receive  milk  and 
others  don't. 

Research  at  the  Illinois  Horticulture  Station,  or  at  any 
other  station,  will  never  completely  eliminate  problems  in  fruit  pro- 
duction.  But  it  certainly  eases  the  work  of  fruit  growers  and  enables 
consumers  to  enjoy  tastier  and  more  nutritious  fruits. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  November  21,  195^,  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Small  Marketings,  Good  Demand  Boost  Grain  Prices 

URBANA — Small  marketings  by  farmers  and  good  demand  boosted  corn  prices 
k  to  5  cents  and  soybeans  k   cents  during  this  past  week,  according  to  T.  A. 
Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist. 

Soybean  supplies  in  processing  plants  and  terminal  markets  are  of  record 
size.  But  processors  are  replacing  their  stocks  as  fast  as  they  use  them  because 
they  expect  that  beans  will  be  hard  to  buy  until  prices  approach  the  loan  level. 

Farmers  had  placed  23  million  bushels  of  soybeans  into  loan  through 
October  31»  Last  year  they  placed  22  million  into  loan  by  November  15,  and 
about  100  million  bushels  for  the  year.  This  year  they  will  need  to  put  150  million 
bushels  into  loan  to  move  the  market  price  up  to  the  support  price,  Hieronymus 
estimates . 

If  CCC  follows  its  usual  policy  of  selling  at  the  loan,  the  price  can't 
go  above  this  next  summer.  Farmers  with  beans  in  commercial  storage  will  need  to 
watch  prices  closely.  If  they  take  a  loan,  they  will  have  to  pay  six  months'  stor- 
age. A  price  of  $2.05  to  $2.08  now  is  just  about  equal  to  the  loan  price,  Hieronymus 
points  out. 

Corn  prices  are  quoted  at  $1.03  1/2  for  immediate  delivery  and  one  cent 
more  for  January.  This  is  above  the  low  loan  for  farmers  whose  corn  has  I5.5  per- 
cent moisture.  If  a  farmer  takes  a  loan  out  at  $1.06  and  then  surrenders  his  corn 
next  August,  taxes  will  cost  about  1  1/2  cents;  shrink, about  .7  cent;  and  weight 
loss  due  to  drying  down  to  12  percent;  about  k   cents.  So  a  price  of  $1.01+  now  is 
equal  to  $1.10  next  summer. 
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The  question  is  whether  corn  price  will  go  that  high.  Hieronymus  points 
cut  that  carryover  next  October  1  will  probably  jump  ^00  to  k^O   million  bushels 
compared  with  a  US-million  increase  this  past  year.  To  hold  prices  at  the  loan  for 
the  season,  a  huge  amount  of  corn  will  have  to  move  into  the  low  lean  and  stay 
t..     1.  -ctrmers  put  enough  corn  into  the  low  loan,  prices  may  need  to  go  up  to 
.jd  to  bring  some  of  it  back  out.  Since  October  28,  corn  prices  have  risen  from 
$.90  to  $1.03  1/2.  This  is  a  good  time  to  reappraise  the  situation,  Hieronymus  con- 
cludes . 
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College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


press  Headquarters 
4-H  Club  Congress 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


(Editors t   This  is  additional  information  on  Illinois  4-H  delegates 
to  Club  Congress.) 

Tours,  banquets,  assemblies  and  recreation  are  the  order  of 
the  day  this  week  as  33  Illinois  4-H  members  attend  the  37th  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago. 

They  are  singing,  marching  and  sharing  experiences  with  some 
1,325  other  4-H  boys  and  girls  from  all  states  and  territories,  plus 
young  visitors  from  foreign  countries.   The  Congress  program  centers 
around  the  theme,  "Improving  Family  and  Community  Living." 

More  than  50  organizations  are  sponsoring  this  gala  week  in 
Chicago,  which  includes  a  "pop"  concert  by  the  Chicago  Symphony;  edu- 
cational tours  of  Chicago  points  of  interest,  including  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  and  the  Natural  History  Museum;  and  a  showing  of 
the  new  Cinerama  feature,  "South  seas  Adventure." 

In  the  educational  sessions,  group  discussions  and  addresses 
by  prominent  speakers  and  other  visitors  take  the  spotlight.   A  spe- 
cial session  will  be  devoted  to  career  discussions. 

Club  Congress  is  conducted  by  the  state  Extension  Services 
and  the  united  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work.   All  delegates  are  award 
winners  in  their  respective  states. 
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Seven  Illinois  delegates  have  been  chosen  as  national  4-H 
winners  in  specific  activities.   Receiving  a  $400  college  scholarship 
each  in  addition  to  the  Club  Congress  trip  are  Neal  Anderson,  Monmouth, 
4-H  achievement;  Marlene  Douglas,  Karnak,  canning;  Jerry  Reusch,  Scales 
Mound,  poultry;  Harold  Hawkinson,  Galesburg,  swine;  and  Glen  Werkheiser, 
Prophets town,  tractor. 

Also  attending  Congress  as  national  winners  are  Robert 
Diedrich,  DeKalb,  recreation;   and  Karen  Schmelzer,  McHenry,  beauti- 
fication  of  home  grounds. 

Attending  as  state  winners  are  Max  Allison,  Charleston; 
Myra  Jo  Arntzen,  Macomb;  Mary  Jane  Babler,  Mt.  Morris;  Ralph  Busekros, 
Freeport;  Delrose  Carlson,  Batavia;  Judith  Cross,  Belle  Rive;  Darlene 
Dresch,  Alhambra;  James  Florreich,  Belleville. 

Norma  Nadine  Gamm,  Marshall;  Audry  Gronert,  Arlington.  Heights; 
Curtis  Grothoff,  Jr.,  opdyke;  Barbara  Sue  Hagler,  Murphysboro;  Nancy 
Sue  Hitchings,  Cissna  Park;  Leslie  Howard,  Dundee;  David  Lyford,  Rock- 
ford;  Carol  McQuilkin,  Hennepin,  Billye  Obst,  Hardin;  James  Parochetti, 
Spring  Valley. 

Eleanor  Peterson,  Virginia;  Leslie  Reel,  Congerville;  Clifford 

Scherer,  Claremont;  Nancy  Turner,  Champaign;  Carol  Ann  Ufkes,  Carthage; 

Allen  Dale  Walter,  Metropolis;  David  Winkleman,  Ashland;  and  Don  Wood, 

Champaign . 
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DIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


Radio    News 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Illinois  DHIA  Members  Rank  Sixth  in  U.  S.  Butterfat  Production 


URBArTA — Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  members 
recorded  an  average  of  399  pounds  of  butterfat  for  each  cow  under  test 
in  1957. 

J.  G.  Cash,  University  of  Illinois  dairy  extension  specialist, 
reports  that  this  figure  puts  Illinois  in  sixth  place  in  average  U.  S. 
butterfat  production.   The  national  average  for  1957  is  389  pounds. 

States  topping  the  Illinois  figure  are  California  and  Washing- 
ton, each  with  a  428-pound  average,  Nevada  v/ith  420,  Massachusetts  with 
404  and  Connecticut  with  401. 

Of  the  leading  states,  only  California  had  more  cows  under 

test  than  Illinois  in  1957.   Washington  was  the  only  other  state  having 

half  as  many. 
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REPORT  FROM  DIXON  SPRINGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Woodland  Profits  Keyed  to  Good  Management 

DIXON  SPRINGS — Profits  from  farm  woodlands  come  from  sale  of 
the  right  kinds  of  high-quality  trees. 

R.  E.  Nelson,  extension  forester  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  points  out  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  timber  in  southern  Illinois  can  now  be  considered  high 
quality.   The  rest  is  hard  to  sell  and  never  brings  much  of  a  price  as 
lumber. 

This  quality  problem  results  largely  from  poor  management, 
Nelson  says.   Too  many  of  the  best  trees  have  been  cut  over  the  years, 
leaving  scrub  timber.   once  the  damage  is  done,  improving  the  stands 
is  at  best  a  long-time  process  involving  careful  management. 

Instead  of  cutting  only  the  best  trees,  Nelson,  suggests  cut- 
ting the  cull  timber  first.   These  can  be  girdled  or  poisoned  rather 
than  cut  if  they  don't  contain  any  logs. 

Next,  cut  the  trees  that  will  not  live  until  the  next  cutting, 

or  whose  quality  will  go  down  before  then.   Many  of  these  trees  contain 

logs.   Include  "wolf"  trees  and  others  with  broken  tops,  scars  or  poor 

crowns.   Uolf  trees  are  poorly  formed  and  take  more  than  their  share  of 

space  in  the  woodland. 

With  the  scrub  timber  gone,  better  trees  have  more  growing 
space.   By  investing  some  time  and  care,  farm  woodland  owners  can  earn 
some  cash  now  and  put  their  woodlands  into  better  shape  to  return  future 
profits. 
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Thanksgiving-Style  Meal  May  De  Fatal  to  Livestock 

URBANA--T00  much  Thanksgiving  dinner  may  cause  discomfort  in 
people.   But  in  sheep,  horses  and  especially  cattle,  overeating  may  be 

fatal. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Phillips  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
veterinary  Medicine  says  most  losses  from  overeating  in  sheep  and  cattle 
result  from  starting  them  too  rapidly  on  grain.   It's  best  to  start 
them  on  a  little  grain  when  you  place  them  in  the  feedlot  and  then 
slowly  increase  the  amount. 

In  cattle,  a  complex  process  breaks  down  feed  in  the  stomach 
so  that  it  can  be  digested.   Bacterial  action  ferments  the  feed,  and  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  amount  of  grain  that  is  eaten  upsets  the  bacte- 
rial balance.   The  cow  stops  eating  or  chewing  her  cud,  saliva  stops 
and  acid  builds  up  in  the  stomach. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  grain,  especially  if  it  is  different 

from  what  the  cow  is  accustomed  to,  may  cause  digestive  upsets. 

Treatment  must  be  started  quickly,  before  the  toxic  material 
in  the  stomach  is  absorbed.   Medicine  in  the  paralyzed  stomach  won't  do 
much  good.   If  injected  stimulants  don't  help,  the  stomach  may  be  partly 
emptied  with  a  large  stomach  tube,  or  the  paunch  may  be  opened  through 
the  flank  and  emptied. 

Adult  sheep  are  much  like  cattle  when  it  comes  to  overeating. 
Their  digestive  process  is  the  same  as  that  in  cattle.   Feeder  lambs  may 
suffer  from  a  highly  fatal  disease,  known  as  enterotoxemia  or  overeating 
disease.   Vaccination  sometimes  helps  to  prevent  this  disease. 

Horses,  too,  can  die  from  overeating  and  in  less  serious  cases 
may  suffer  from  foundering,  which  is  inflammation  of  the  tissue  inside 
the  hoof.   Immediate  as  well  as  continued  efforts  by  a  veterinarian  are 
necessary  to  prevent  permanent  lameness. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Legume  and  Grass  Seed  Crops  Lower/  Higher  Prices  Likely 

URBANA — Legume  and  grass  seed  supplies  will  be  adequate  for 
1959,  although  1953  production  was  smaller  for  most  seed  crops,  VI.  0. 
Scott,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  reported  this  week.   Prices  of 
most  seeds  will  be  higher. 

Government  estimates  show  a  slightly  larger  red  clover  seed 
crop,  but  growers  are  still  holding  much  of  this  seed  on  farms.   Prices 
for  next  year  are  still  uncertain,  but  Scott  expects  them  to  be 
slightly  higher. 

Total  alfalfa  seed  production  dropped  9  percent  in  1953, 
However,  hardy  common  variety  supplies  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
last  year.   Improved  variety  supplies  are  lower.   Ranger  stocks  are 
much  below  last  year,  and  prices  will  be  up.   Production  of  Vernal  was 
higher,  but  the  demand  for  it  will  be  strong.   Buffalo  and  Atlantic 
supplies  are  a  little  lower,  but  they  are  good  buys,  Scott  reports, 
DuPuits  also  v/ill  be  available,  but  prices  will  be  about  the  same  as 
those  of  last  year. 

Ladino  seed  v/ill  cost  more  in  1959.   The  supplies  of  surplus 
seed  have  been  used  up,  but  this  crop  is  still  worth  seeding,  Scott 
points  out.   He  urges  all  farmers  who  buy  to  make  sure  they  get  certi- 
fied seed. 

Farmers  who  want  to  plant  birdsfoot  trefoil  will  find  that 
supplies  are  up  and  prices  have  dropped  about  50  percent  from  last  year, 
For  pasture,  Scott  recommends  Empire  and  New  York  strains. 
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Add  Legume  and  Grass  Seed  -  2 

Among  the  grass  seeds,  the  timothy  seed  crop  suffered  the 
greatest  production  cut,  being  about  23  percent  below  last  year.   old 
seed  carryover  is  also  down,  so  total  supply  is  about  16  percent  less. 
Prices  are  up  sharply,  and  farmers  may  want  to  consider  substituting 
another  grass  seed  for  timothy. 

Supplies  of  tall  fescue,  redtop  and  orchard  grass  are  not 
greatly  different  from  last  year,  and  prices  will  be  only  a  little 
higher. 

The  bromegrass  seed  crop  was  only  30  percent  as  large  as  last 
year,  but  a  large  carryover  malces  the  total  supply  only  9  percent  lower, 
Farmers  will  therefore  have  to  pay  only  a  little  more  in  the  year 
ahead. 

Lespedeza  supplies  are  up  15  percent.  Sweet  clover  supplies 
are  down  sharply,  but  fewer  farmers  are  using  this  crop  now.  Canadian 
imports  v/ill  help  to  fill  the  gap. 

Scott  emphasizes  that  fortunately  legume  and  grass  seeds  can 
be  carried  over  from  year  to  year.   So,  even  though  1958  production  of 
most  legume  and  grass  seed  was  lower,  the  carryover  makes  up  the  short- 
ages and  farmers  will  be  able  to  buy  enough  seed  for  their  1959  plant- 
ings. 
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Illinois  Farmers  Favor  Social  Security 


URBANA — Slightly  more  than  half  of  a  sample  of  farmers  sur- 
veyed recently  by  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economists  fa- 
vored the  social  security  program.   These  farmers  in  a  township  in 
east-central  Illinois  also  expressed  some  other  opinions  about  the 
program. 

Among  the  207  farm  owners  and  operators  surveyed,  about  three 
out  of  five  believed  that  social  security  would  result  in  earlier  re- 
tirement,  operators  were  more  confident  about  this  point  than  owners. 

But  even  though  a  majority  believed  that  farmers  would  retire 
earlier,  slightly  less  than  half  thought  that  young  men  would  have  a 
chance  to  make  an  earlier  start  in  farming.   This  feeling  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  farms  are  getting  bigger  and  some  of  the  land 
made  available  through  retirement  may  go  to  enlarging  farms  rather  than 
being  rented  or  sold  to  new  operators. 

More  moves  to  town  by  retired  farmers  may  not  result  from 

social  security.   Slightly  less  than  half  believed  that  retiring  farmers 

would  move  to  town  because  they  now  have  social  security. 
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Illinois  Farmers  Favor  Social  Security  -  2 

Social  security  will  also  affect  farmer  spending,   slightly 
more  than  half  of  those  surveyed  believed  that  the  program  would  make 
it  harder  for  young   farmers  to  save  money  and  retire  their  debts. 
Many  operators,  in  expressing  this  view,  are  probably  anticipating  the 
higher  tax  rate  in  the  next  few  years.  A  small  majority  expect  that 
farmers  will  carry  less  life  insurance  and  depend  more  on  the  insurance 
features  of  the  social  security  program.   Most  of  those  interviewed 
believed  that  landlords  would  not  use  their  benefit  payments  to  im- 
prove their  farms.   Less  than  half  believed  the  program  would  make  it 
harder  for  farmers  to  buy  land. 

Hardships  resulting  from  social  security  seem  to  be  slight. 
Only  very  young  farmers  and  small-scale  operators  have  considered  the 
tax  payment  a  heavy  burden.   Lease  changes  have  been  infrequent.   Little 
land  has  been  made  unavailable  to  younger  operators  because  an  older  man 
has  continued  farming  to  acquire  social  security  coverage. 

Farmers  cooperating  in  this  survey  either  owned  or  operated 
land  in  Blue  Ridge  township  in  Piatt  county.   This  area  has  flat  to  gently 
rolling  land  with  rich  soil.   Recent  sales  have  ranged  from  $500  to 
$700  an.  acre.   Most  farms  are  cash-grain  operations,  but  the  area  also 
has  some  cattle  feeding.   About  63  percent  of  the  land  is  tenant- 
operated.   More  than  8  out  of  10  owners  and  operators  cooperated  with 
Luther  C.  McKinney,  Franklin  J.  Reiss  and  Charles  L.  Stewart,  who  con- 
ducted the  survey. 
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Apple  Scab  Disease  Meeting  Its  Match 

URBANA — Apple  scab  disease,  a  stumbling  block  to  apple  pro- 
duction, is  slowly  but  surely  meeting  its  match  in  new  apple  varieties 
being  developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

This  disease,  says  D.  F.  Dayton,  plant  breeding  researcher, 
costs  Illinois  apple  growers  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in  reduced 
yields  and  spray  costs.   It  even  puts  some  growers  out  of  business. 
Considering  that  Illinois  apples  are  a  $2  1/2  million  business,  this  is 
a  serious  loss.   In  total  apple  production,  Illinois  ranks  eighth  among 
the  49  states. 

Dayton  explains  that  apple  scab  cannot  be  cured.   Stricken 
trees  lose  their  current  crop.   For  this  reason,   immunity  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  scab. 

Since  1946,  Dayton  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  have  concentrated  on  developing  immune 
varieties.   The  program  began  when  several  small  crabapples  were  found 
to  be  immune  to  this  highly  contagious  disease.   And,  more  important, 
these  crabapples  transmitted  their  immunity  to  a  high  proportion  of 
their  seedlings. 

Thus  researchers  began  crossing  the  scab-immune  types  v/ith  the 
best  available  commercial  varieties.   The  resulting  seeds  were  germi- 
nated and  then  inoculated  with  the  scab-apple  fungus.   All  seedlings 
that  developed  scab  were  discarded. 
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Add  Apple  scab  Disease  -»  2 

The  researchers  then  planted  the  resistant  seedlings.   These 
grew  until  they  fruited.   on  the  basis  of  size,  color  and  quality  of 
fruit,  some  of  the  young  trees  were  selected  for  further  breeding.   In 
some  cases,  earliness  of  fruiting,  tree  type  and  general  health  and 
vigor  were  also  considered. 

Today  the  researchers  have  several  breeding  lines  that  highly 
resist  apple  scab.   But  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  commercial  produc- 
tion.  In  fact,  it  will  probably  be  several  more  years  before  they  are 
ready,  according  to  Dayton. 

Size  of  fruit  produced  by  these  new  lines  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  commercial  varieties.   Fruit  quality  in  some  cases  resembles 
that  of  Delicious,  Jonathan  and  Mcintosh,  but  does  not  yet  equal  the 
quality  of  these  varieties. 

Each  year  between  10,000  and  20,000  seedlings  are  grown  to 

study  scab  immunity  in  greater  detail.   The  trees  are  grown  at  Urbana, 

at  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Experiment  Station  in  Carbondale  and  at 

Rutgers  and  Purdue  Universities.   Rutgers  and  Purdue  are  cooperating 

with  the  UI  in  developing  a  scab-resistant  apple  that  also  possesses 

superior  horticultural  qualities. 
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Illinois  4-H'ers  to  Attend  vegetable  Meeting 

URBANA — Seven  of  the  state's  top  4-H  vegetable  growers  will 
represent  Illinois  at  the  National  Junior  vegetable  Growers  Association 
meeting  Sunday  through  Thursday,  December  7-11,  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

Terry  Lee  Harshbarger,  Bondville;  George  Peverly,  Decatur; 
Ronald  Dickey,  Pawnee;  and  Ron  Jackson,  Springfield,  will  make  up  the 
Illinois  judging  team  that  will  take  part  in  the  vegetable  judging 
contest  during  the  meeting.   This  team  was  selected  from  among  4-H  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  elimination  contest  held  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  September  27. 

Jill  Armstrong  and  Charles  Marr,  both  of  Springfield,  will 
attend  the  national  meeting  as  members  of  the  Illinois  4-H  vegetable  dem- 
onstration, team  in  agricultural  production.   Kay  Hunley  of  Auburn  will 
take  part  in  the  vegetable  demonstration  for  home  economics  use. 

Adult  supervisors  from  the  University  of  Illinois  state  4-H 
staff  who  will  chaperone  the  delegates  will  be  Miss  Mary  A.  McKee  and 
Hubert  J.  Wetzel. 

Educational  tours  of  farms  and  industries  in  the  Biloxi  area 
and  the  24th  annual  awards  and  recognition  banquet  are  program  high- 
lights, in  addition  to  the  national  judging  and  demonstation  contests. 
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Water  Systems  Can  Help  Fight  Fires 

URBANA — In  case  of  fire,  will  your  water  system  be  ready  to 
help  you  fight  it? 

If  your  answer  is  "no"  or  "maybe,"  it  might  pay  you  to  malce 
some  changes.   Farmers  especially  need  a  good  water  system  to  control 
a  fire  until  the  fire  department  arrives,  warns  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  university  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Most  common  cause  of  water  system  failure  at  the  time  of  a 
fire  is  failure  of  the  wiring  system  to  the  pump,  Hogsett  says.   If  the 
lines  carrying  electricity  to  the  pump  are  broken  or  burned  through, 
you  can't  fight  a  fire. 

Best  way  to  avoid  such  failure  is  to  make  the  pump ' s  power 
supply  independent.   If  your  meter  is  on  a  pole,  run  a  separate  cir- 
cuit from  the  meter  pole  to  the  pump  pit  or  house,  keeping  it  away  from 
buildings. 

If  your  meter  is  on  the  house,  perhaps  you  should  replan  your 
farmstead  wiring.   A  central  distribution  pole  will  probably  help  you 
get  more  uses  from  the  electricity,  in  addition  to  making  it  easier  to 
run  an  independent  circuit  to  your  pumps. 

Your  local  power  company  service  engineer  can  help  you  plan 

to  modernize  your  wiring  system. 
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plan  Illinois  Canners  School 

URBAWA — The  annual  Illinois  Canners  School  is  planned  for 
January  7,  3  and  9,  1959. 

This  announcement  comes  from  N.  F.  oebker,  University  of 
Illinois  vegetable  crops  specialist,  who  is  the  school  chairman. 

Among  the  topics  on  this  year's  program  are  a  nev;  breeding 
line  of  sweet  corn  with  high  sugar  content,  sweet  corn  diseases,  some 
effects  of  plowed-down  crop  residues,  new  developments  in  soil  fertil- 
ity and  a  program  for  containing  2,4-D  damage. 

Discussing  these  topics,  in  their  respective  order,  will  be 

J.  R.  Laughnan,  M.  P.  Eritton,  C.  Y.  Arnold,  S.  R.  Aldrich  and  M.  B. 

Linn.   All  are  members  of  the  University  of  Illinois  staff. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,   Illinois 


November  30- 
Dec  ember  k 

December  h 


December  13 

December  16-19 

January  7-9 
January  10 
January  13-1^ 

January  20 

January  20 
January  20-21 

January  21 
January  21 
January  22 

January  26-28 

January  27 

January  27-28 

January  27-28 
January  28-29 

January  29-30 

February  2- 
March  13 
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AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 
National  4-H  Club  Congress,  Chicago.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

Farm  Structures  Day,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Animal 
Sciences  Laboratory  Auditorium.  9:30  a.m. 

Illinois  Purebred  Sheep  Breeders  Show  and  Sale.  University  of 
Illinois  Stock  Pavilion,  Urbana. 

Southern  Illinois  Cattle  Tour  and  Program,  University  of  Illinois 
Dixon  Springs  Experiment  Station,  Robbs. 

Illinois  Canners  School.  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana. 

Annual  Meeting,  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association,  Peoria. 

Cook  County  Vegetable  Growers '  School .  North  Cook  County  on 
January  13,  South  Cook  County  on  January  1^. 

Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  Adams  County  Shippers ' 
Building,  Quincy. 

Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Dixon. 

State  Vegetable  Growers'  School,  in  cooperation  with  Madison  -  St. 
Clair  Counties  Vegetable  Growers'  School.  Vegetable  Growers'  Hall, 
Caseyville. 

Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Urbana. 

Calhoun  County  Orchard  School,  Hardin. 

Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Carbon- 
dale. 

Rural  Pastors'  and  Lay  Leaders'  Short  Course,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana.  Illini  Union. 

Crop  Performance  Day,  University  of  Illinois.  112  Gregory  Hall, 
Urbana. 

Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation  Annual  Meeting.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.  Bevier  Hall. 

Agricultural  Business  Forum.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School.  University  of 
Illinois.  Illini  Union,  Urbana. 

Illinois  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Agricultural  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  November  28,  1958,  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  for  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff) 

Grain  Markets  Shov  Little  Change  Due  to  Weather  or  Referendum 

URBANA- -Despite  the  coming  of  real  winter  weather  and  the  outcome  of  the 
corn  referendum,  cash  grain  prices  remained  about  unchanged  during  this  past  week. 
Futures  prices  were  dull.  Several  diverse  forces  entered  the  market,  but  none 
proved  very  decisive,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agri- 
cultural economist. 

The  corn  referendum  turned  out  as  expected,  so  it  had  no  great  effect 
on  prices.  September  soybean  futures  moved  up  1  1/2  cents,  while  nearby  contracts 
declined  1/2  cent,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  2  cents.  September  futures  reflect  the 
thinking  about  new  crop  prices.  The  market  expected  that  there  would  be  more  corn 
and  less  soybean  acreage  next  year.  Although  this  development  has  little  to  do 
with  farm  prices  now,  it  does  show  how  quickly  new  factors  are  bid  into  futures 
prices. 

Usually  when  winter  weather  comes  on,  corn  and  soybean  meal  prices 
strengthen  as  heavier  feeding  is  required.  But  this  seemed  to  have  little  effect. 

Primary  corn  receipts  fell  off  sharply  from  a  week  ago.  The  harvest  mar- 
ketings seem  to  have  ended  without  ever  getting  very  large.  Chicago  corn  stocks 
are  small  for  this  time  of  year.  Larger  shipments  are  expected.  The  big  corn  sup- 
ply on  farms  at  current  prices  is  priced  too  high  to  move  into  the  loan  in  any 
volume . 

Either  corn  prices  will  go  down  or  this  corn  will  move  to  market.  CCC 

sales  continue  large  for  this  time  of  year.  From  October  1  through  November  lU, 

CCC  sold  21  million  bushels  compared  with  only  8  million  at  this  same  time  last 

year.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  a  rise  in  the  corn  price  in  the  face  of  this  kind 

of  competition. 
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Soybean  crushing  for  October  hit  33*5  million  bushels,  a  new  record  for 
the  month.  If  this  rate  continues  for  the  year,  soybean  use  will  be  large  enough 
to  keep  the  carryover  to  a  reasonable  size.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  put  the  price 
above  the  loan,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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Capture  Wild  Game  With  Tranquilizers 

URBANA — University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  are  "moving" 
wild  deer  with  tranquilizers  fired  from  a  modern  . 50-caliber  dart  gun. 
After  the  deer  are  tranquilized,  they  are  loaded  into  crates  and  hauled 
to  the  veterinary  medical  research  center  for  study  in  a  leptospirosis 
project. 

Dr.  Deam  H.  Ferris  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  shot 
a  Japanese  Sika  deer  near  Winnebago,  Illinois,  with  the  dart  gun  during 
the  hunting  season.   He  plans  to  "move"  two  deer  from  the  state  Game 
Farm  at  Mt.  Carroll  to  the  veterinary  research  farm  for  further  study. 
Buffalo,  deer  and  other  animals  have  already  been  moved  by  the  State 
Conservation  Department.   The  gun  was  loaned  to  the  College  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Conservation  Department  for  the  research  work. 

The  dart  gun  resembles  a  .410  shotgun,  and  is  powered  by  car- 
bon dioxide  pellets.   The  dart  can  be  loaded  with  a  variety  of  narcotics 
tranquilizers  is   shot  into   a  muscle  of  the  animal.   Jack  Crockford, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  invented  the  gun. 

The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  veterinary  Medicine  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Natural  History  Survey  and  the  State  Conser- 
vation Department  is  conducting  research  on  leptospirosis  in  wildlife 
to  determine  its  relative  importance.   Wildlife  may  be  responsible  for 
spreading  the  disease  to  domestic  livestock,  according  to  Ferris. 
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Add  Capture  Wild  Game  -  2 

Leptospirosis  is  contagious  to  many  animals  and  people.   It 
is  responsible  for  considerable  loss  in  swine,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
United  States.   Losses  result  from  reduced  gains,  reduced  milk  produc- 
tion, abortions  and  death. 

There  are  several  strains  of  leptospira,  according  to  Dr. 
Ferris,  and  the  strain  that  has  been  most  common  in  deer  is  not  com- 
monly found  in  humans.   In  the  united  states,  the  most  serious  form  of 
Leptospirosis  in  human  beings  is  spread  by  rats. 

Illinois  hunters  were  urged  by  University  of  Illinois  veteri- 
narians to  collect  samples  of  blood  from  deer  killed  during  the  past 
deer  hunting  season.   Hunters  cooperated  by  sending  1/ 319  blood  samples 
to  the  research  laboratory  at  Urbana. 

These  blood  samples  are  being  examined  at  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  mainly  for  leptospirosis.   However,  samples  will 
also  be  examined  for  other  diseases  and  parasites. 

The  deer  captured  by  the  dart  gun  will  be  used  to  study  the 
effects  of  diseases  of  cattle  on  deer  and  the  ability  of  deer  as  a 
carrier  of  leptospirosis. 

Veterinarians  are  finding  the  dart  gun  a  humane  way  to  handle 

restless  bulls  and  other  animals  that  are  hard  to  manage.   Dr.  Ferris 

says  the  sting  of  the  dart  is  no  v/orse  for  the  animal  than  a  polio  shot 

is  for  a  human  being. 
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Outlines: 

VETERINARIAN  "BRINGS  THEM  BACK  ALIVE" 

University  of  Illinois  veterinarians  are  tranquilizing  wild 
deer  by  means  of  a  modern  . 50-caliber  dart  gun.   After  the  deer  are 
tranquilized, they  are  loaded  into  crates  and  hauled  to  the  veterinary 
research  farm  for  study  in  a  leptospirosis  project.   Dr.  Deam  H.  Ferris 
of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  is  holding  the  gun  which  is 
powered  by  carbon  dioxide  pellets.   The  dart,  which  is  shot  into  a 
muscle  of  the  animal,  can  be  loaded  with  a  variety  of  narcotics  or  tran- 
quilizers to  produce  sleep  or  anesthesia.   Jack  Crockford,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  is  the  inventor  of  the  gun. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Check  Your  LP  Gas  Installation 

URBANA — Like  all  other  fuels,  LP  gas  must  be  stored  and 
handled  right  if  you're  going  to  get  the  safest,  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, says  0.  L.  Hogsettv  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

If  you  want  to  know  whether  your  installation  is  the  best 
possible,  look  at  the  "code,"  Hogsett  says. 

The  code  is  a  pamphlet  on  safe  storage  and  handling  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas.   It  is  published  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  its  rules  have  been  accepted  as  law  in  Illinois. 

Every  LP  gas  dealer  and  fire  insurance  company  inspector 

should  have  a  copy  of  the  code  book.   If  your  dealer  has  done  a  good 

safe  job  of  installation,  he  won't  mind  checking  your  system  against 

the  code.   If  he  doesn't  know  the  code,  better  call  on  your  fire  insur- 
ance company  inspector. 

As  a  starter,  check  the  location  of  the  tank.   If  it  hold  be- 
tween 125  and  500  gallons,  it  must  be  10  feet  from  any  important  build- 
ing.  A  tank  holding  from  500  to  2,000  gallons  should  be  25  feet  from 
buildings;  and  if  you  transfer  the  gas  into  a  tractor  or  other  tank, 
the  job  should  be  done  at  least  50  feet  from  buildings. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  rules  set  up  to  protect  users  of  LP 
gas.   Making  sure  that  your  system  is  safely  installed  may  save  a  costly 
fire  or  even  your  life. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Sorghum  Silage  Keeps  Milk  Production  up 

URBANA — Dairy  cows  at  the  University  of  Illinois  produced 
equally  as  well  on  hybrid  forage  sorghum  as  on  corn  silage. 

However,  they  did  not  do  so  well  on  common,  sorghum  silage 
in  these  tests,  says  K.  A,  Kendall,  dairy  scientist  at  the  UI  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Common  sorghum  varieties  do  not  yield  so  much  grain  as  hybrid 
sorghums,  Kendall  points  out.   Common,  sorghum  silage  provides  about 
85-90  percent  as  much  nutrients  as  either  hybrid  forage  sorghum  or  corn 
silage. 

The  dairy  scientist  recommends  feeding  sorghum  silage  and  hay 
free  choice  to  cows  in  milk,  with  extra  grain  according  to  each  cow's 
production.   For  Holsteins,  Brown  Swiss  and  Ayrshires,  the  rate  should 
be  about  one  pound  of  grain  for  every  3  1/2  pounds  of  milk  produced 
each  day.   For  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  the  rate  should  be  about  a  pound 
of  grain  for  every  2  1/2  pounds  of  milk  produced. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  feed  a  little  more  grain  when  feeding 

sorghum  silage  than,  when  feeding  corn  silage,  Kendall  explains.   In 

any  case,  feed  more  grain  at  any  evidence  of  lower  milk  production. 

Once  production  falls  from  lack  of  enough  feed,  it  is  almost  impossible 

to  raise  the  level  again. 
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Outline:   Trained  Milk  Tasters 

FUTURE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  JUDGING  EXPERTS — Coach  Joseph  Tobias 
gives  the  University  of  Illinois  dairy  products  judging  team  some  final 
milk  judging  pointers  before  they  leave  for  Chicago  to  compete  in  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Judging  Contest  on  Monday,  December  8. 

Many  contestants  from  the  more  than.  30  collegiate  teams  in 
the  contest  will  join  trained  dairy  products  judging  experts  throughout 
the  country  who  help  Americans  enjoy  the  world's  best  tasting  milk. 

Left  to  right  are  Coach  Tobias;  Al  Linden,  Aurora;  Ed  Lawton, 

Dixon.;  Joe  ohren,  Litchfield,  and  George  Muck,  Galesburg. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Trained  Milk  Tasters  Help  U.  S.  Produce 
Che  World's  Highest  Quality  Milk 


URBANA — U.  S.  consumers  enjoy  the  world's  safest  and  purest 
milk  supply.   And,  thanks  to  trained  tasters,  American  milk  is  also 
the  best  tasting  milk  in  the  world. 

In.  many  dairies,  milk  tasters  or  judges  sample  all  milk  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  plant.   They  are  trained  not  only  to  detect  off- 
flavors,  but,  in  many  instances,  to  tell  what  part  of  the  long  process 
from  dairy  to  farm  to  milk  bottle  went  awry. 

Joseph  Tobias,  university  of  Illinois  dairy  technologist,  ex- 
plains that  the  judges'  talents  are  not  limited  to  milk.   In  many 
dairies  every  milk  by-product  from  butter  to  ice  cream  must  pass  the 
trained  taste  buds  of  experienced  judges  before  leaving  the  plant. 

And  these  dairy  products  judging  experts  also  play  an.  impor- 
tant role  in  the  industry's  basic  research. 

Many  new  ideas  in  such  areas  as  ice  cream  processing,  new 
milk  pasteurization  methods  research  and  the  development  of  concentrated 
and  powdered  milk  are  pursued  with  the  able  assistance  of  experienced 
flavor  judges. 
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Add  Trained  Milk  Tasters  -  2 

Often,  the  taste  test  provides  the  only  means  of  determining 
a  new  product's  quality.   In  many  cases,  the  judge  not  only  determines 
the  type  of  off-flavor,  but  can.  tell  where  the  new  process  failed. 

Like  experts  in.  any  field,  dairy  products  judges  have  a  long 
background  of  training  and  experience.   Many  learn  the  first  principles 
of  dairy  products  judging  as  members  of  high  school  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  FFA  judging  teams  and  then  continue  their  study  in  the  class- 
room and  laboratory  and  on  collegiate  judging  teams. 

Tobias,  coach  of  the  university  of  Illinois  team,  explains 
that  judging  dairy  products  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may  sound. 

"The  boys  put  in.  many  hours  of  practice  each  week,1'  he  ex- 
plains.  "They  must  detect  off-flavors  in.  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  ice 
cream  so  slight  that  the  untrained  person,  may  fail  to  notice  them.   And 
they  are  expected  to  tell  what  caused  the  off-flavor." 

Evidently  the  long  hours  of  practice  were  well  worth  the 
effort.   The  Illinois  team  won  first  place  in  the  Regional  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Judging  Contest  in  Chicago  in  October,  making  possible  a  return 
trip  on  December  8  to  compete  in.  the  national  contest. 

Tobias  explains  that,  to  be  successful,  the  dairy  products 
judge  must  develop  a  sense  of  "taste  memory."   High  school  and  collegi- 
ate judging  contests  are  designed  primarily  to  develop  this  sense. 

The  contestant  must  judge  10  samples  of  each  product  and  list 
them  in  an.  order  of  acceptance.   This  means  that  he  must  remember  the 
exact  taste  of  each  sample. 

Taste  memory  is  put  to  a  test  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
several  samples  have  the  same  defect  and  the  judge  must  choose  between 
them. 

In  recent  years  dairies  and  regulatory  agencies  have  worked 
to  eliminate  many  off- flavors  before  milk  reaches  the  plant.   Bulk  tank 
pick-up  drivers  are  trained  in  special  schools  to  detect  off-flavors  on 
the  farm.   Milk  that  does  not  pass  their  inspection  is  not  accepted. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Morrow  Plots  Produce  Record-High  corn  Yields 

URBANA — A  plot  of  land  growing  corn  continuously  for  83  years 
on  the  famed  University  of  Illinois  Morrow  plots  produced  a  yield  of 
139  bushels  an  acre  in  1958,   This  soil  had  received  a  manure-lime- 
phosphate  treatment  since  1904  and  extra  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphate 
since  1955. 

Perhaps  even  more  startling  and  significant  were  the  results 
on  another  plot  that  produced  yields  of  130  bushels  an  acre.  This  land 
had  also  grown  corn  for  83  years  but  had  received  no  plant  food  treat- 
ment until  1955.  For  the  past  four  years  it  has  received  lime,  nitro- 
gen, phosphate  and  potash.  For  the  three  years  just  before  the  plant 
food  treatment,  yields  had  averaged  only  23  bushels  an  acre. 

The  value  of  plant  food  treatments  shows  up  easily  when  we 
realize  that  corn  yields  averaged  only  32  bushels  an  acre  in  1958  on 
the  continuous  corn  plots  that  had  received  no  treatments  during  the 
last  83  years. 

The  apparently  favorable  yields  on  the  continuous  corn  plots 
receiving  plant  food  treatments  do  not  mean  that  University  agronomists 
are  recommending  a  continuous  corn,  program  on  Illinois  farms.   The 
Morrow  plots  show  even  more  favorable  yields  when  a  crop  rotation  plan 
is  followed. 

On  the  section  of  the  plots  in  a  corn-oats-legume  rotation, 
yields  for  corn  receiving  only  a  regular  manure-lime-phosphate  treatment 
since  1904  averaged  140  bushels  an  acre.  When  nitrogen,  phosphate  and 
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Add  Morrow  Plots  Yields  -  2 

potash  fertilizer  treatment  was  added  to  one  plot,  yield  hit  144  bushels 
an.  acre,  a  record  high.   on.  the  rotation  plot  with  no  soil  treatment, 
corn  averaged  only  63  bushels  an  acre. 

These  results  further  confirm  what  the  agronomists  have  be- 
lieved for  many  years t  highly  fertile  soils  on  which  a  good  rotation 
has  been  used  along  with  soil  treatments  over  the  years  will  respond 
less  to  larger  additions  of  fertilizer  than  will  the  poorer  soils. 

The  record-high  yields  obtained  on.  the  Morrow  plots  in  1958 

can  be  explained  by  favorable  growing  conditions,  University  agronomist 

L.  B.  Miller  believes.   He  points  out  that  the  last  four  years  have  all 

been,  good  corn  years  at  Urban a.   But  even  when  growing  conditions  have 

been  favorable,  rotations  and  plant  food  treatments  have  produced  some 

very  important  yield  differences. 
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SOIL  TREATMENTS  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE  when  University  of  Illinois 
agronomists  harvested  corn,  this  year  on.  the  Morrow  Plots,  America's 
oldest  soil  experiment  field.   L.  B.  Miller  shows  here  some  important 
yield  results  for  the  1958  corn  crop.  Where  corn,  had  been,  grown,  con- 
tinuously since  1876  with  no  treatment,  yields  averaged  only  32  bushels 
an  acre,   on  continuous  corn  plots  with  complete  soil  treatment,  the 
average  jumped  to  139  bushels.   On  the  corn-oats-legume  plots  with  a 
long-time  manure-lime-phosphate  treatment,  yields  averaged  140  bushels. 
On  the  corn-oats-legume  rotation  receiving  the  long-time  manure-lime- 
phosphate  treatment  with  additional  fertilizer,  the  average  was  144 
bushels  an.  acre. 
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NIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EXTENSION  SERVICE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


Announce  Program  for  Agricultural  Industries  Forum,  January  27-23 

URBANA — Businessmen,  serving  agriculture  will  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  hear  about  future  trends  and  what  they  mean  at  the 
first  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  at  the  university  of  Illinois  on 
January  27  and  28,  1959, 

In.  the  program  announced  this  week  by  Chairman.  E.  E.  Broad- 
bent,  the  joint  industry-college  committee  has  arranged  general  ses- 
sions of  interest  to  all  food  and  agricultural  industry  representatives, 
and  special  group  sessions  in.  dairy  marketing,  grain  marketing,  farm 
supplies  and  equipment,  livestock  marketing,  poultry  and  egg  marketing 
and  food  processing  and  distribution. 

Headlining  the  general  session,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Glenn  w. 
Salisbury,  head  of  the  University  of  Illinois  department  of  dairy 
science,  will  report  on.  "New  Horizons  in  Food  and  Agricultural  science," 
Harold  G,  Halcrow,  head  of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics, 
will  speak  on.  "The  Challenge  of  the  Farm  of  Tomorrow."  Henry  King, 
managing  director  of  Super  Market  Institute,  Chicago,  will  address  the 
group  on  "The  Challenge  of  New  Agricultural  Horizons  to  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Service  Industries." 
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Add  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  -  2 

At  the  Tuesday  noon  luncheon.  University  President  David  D. 
Henry  will  report  on  "University  of  Illinois  Plans  for  Growth  and  De- 
velopment. "   Group  sessions  for  individual  commodity  interests  are 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoon  and  for  Wednesday  morning  from  8  to 
10  o'clock. 

The  Tuesday  evening  banquet  will  feature  one  of  the  conference 
highlights.   John.  Strohm,  nationally  known  farm  writer  and  world 
traveler  will  speak  on  "The  Challenge  to  American  Businessmen  of  Devel- 
opments in  Foreign.  Countries."   This  past  summer  Strohm  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  forum  guests  will  hear  J.  D.  Sykes, 
vice-president,  Ralston.  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  speak  on  "Marketing 
Manpower. " 

At  the  closing  luncheon  session  Wednesday  noon,  Thomas  Henry 
Coulter,  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
will  speak  on  "How  Industry  Accepts  the  Challenge  of  Change." 

Since  the  forum  is  scheduled  between  the  regular  semesters, 
the  newest  University  men's  residence  halls  have  been  reserved  as  head- 
quarters.  Dining  facilities,  rooms  and  auditoriums  will  be  adequate 
to  accommodate  up  to  2,000  people.   Further  information  and  reservation 
forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Herds  With  Records  Show  More  Profit 

URBANA — Average  milk  production  per  cow  in  1957  for  the  1,870 
Illinois  herds  enrolled  in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations,  owner- 
Sampler  testing  or  Weigh- a- Day- a- Month  programs  was  10,280  pounds. 

This  figure  compares  with  an  average  of  6,730  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow  produced  in  herds  not  enrolled  in  a  record-keeping  program  in 
1957,  reports  J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Cows  in  record-keeping  programs  in.  Illinois  returned  an  aver- 
age of  $123  more  above  feed  costs  in.  1957  than  the  average  for  cows  not 
in  such  programs. 

Cash  points  out  that  these  differences  provide  more  evidence 
that  dairymen  who  do  not  keep  records  on  their  cows  need  to  adopt  some 
record-keeping  program  for  their  herds. 

One  or  more  of  these  three  systems  is  available  to  every 
Illinois  dairyman.   For  more  information,  see  your  county  farm  adviser. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Modern  Meat-Type  Hog  More  Likely  To  Catch  Pneumonia 

URBANA — Modern  meat-type  hogs  may  be  more  likely  to  catch 
pneumonia  than  the  old-fashioned  lard- type  pigs,  says  a  University  of 
Illinois  extension  veterinarian. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard  points  out  that  the  meat- type  pig  doesn't 
have  a  lot  of  fat  to  help  him  keep  warm  in  cold  weather,   if  such  pigs 
are  left  out  in  the  cold  on  chilly  nights,  some  of  them  may  develop 
pneumonia.   Swine  growers  should  provide  their  pigs  with  plenty  of  room 
in  clean,  dry  quarters. 

Fall  and  winter  daytime  temperatures  are  often  high,  but  the 
nights  are  cold — a  dangerous  combination  if  pigs  do  not  have  shelter 
after  the  sun  goes  down. 

Swine  pneumonia  is  an  infectious  disease  that  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  stress  and  loss  of  vitality.   It  often,  follows  exposure 
to  severe  weather  because  of  inadequate  housing.   A  pig  with  pneumonia 
usually  has  chills  and  fever,  accompanied  by  difficult  and  rapid 
breathing.   Some  of  the  signs  associated  with  pneumonia  are  similar  to 
those  of  hog  cholera.   A  complete  post-mortem  examination  by  a  veteri- 
narian is  usually  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
diseases. 

Pigs  need  special  care  to  avoid  pneumonia  if  their  resistance 
has  been  lowered  by  other  diseases,  such  as  necrotic  enteritis,  influ- 
enza or  atrophic  rhinitis. 
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Add  Meat-Type  Hog  More  Likely  To  Catch  Pneumonia  -  2 

Pneumonia  may  be  prevented  during  the  farrowing  season  largely 

by  using  proper  sanitary  measures.   Farrowing  pens  should  be  clean, 

v;ell  ventilated  and  free  from  drafts.   Artificial  heat  is  recommended 

for  baby  pigs,  especially  for  those  farrowed  early  in  the  spring. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  December  5,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Corn  Price  Up  But  Little  Cause  for  Optimism 

URBANA — Even  though  corn  prices  moved  up  1  to  1  1/2  cents  this  past  week, 
there  is  little  cause  for  optimism,  according  to  T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Il- 
linois agricultural  economist. 

Hieronymus  points  out  that  the  November  government  crop  report  shows  a 
production  of  3>786  million  bushels  in  1958.  Even  when  10  percent  is  taken  out  for 
silage  and  other  forage  uses,  that  still  leaves  3.^  billion  bushels  for  grain.  Corn 
use  will  probably  run  about  2,975  million  bushels.  So  that  would  mean  a  4 31 -million - 
bushel  increase  in  carryover.  On  top  of  this  must  be  added  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  sales.  And  these  sales  are  apt  to  be  large,  Hieronymus  points  out. 

The  current  corn  price  bid  to  farmers  is  $1.05.  The  low  loan  is  $1.06. 

But  when  shrink,  taxes,  and  cost  of  placing  corn  into  the  loan  are  taken  into  account, 

the  net  return  to  the  farmer  is  above  the  low  loan.  There  seems  little  chance  of 

getting  enough  corn  into  the  low  loan  to  tighten  up  free  corn  supplies. 

On  the  other  hand,  corn  prices  this  season  may  be  about  as  low  as  they 
will  go  for  some  years.  Use  of  feed  grains  has  been  high  in  the  past  two  years, 
while  livestock  prices  have  held  firm.  Large  corn  crops  in  the  past  three  years 
have  been  due  to  favorable  growing  conditions  that  may  not  hold  in  the  next  few  years. 

If  livestock  numbers  remain  as  they  are  now,  a  balance  between  production 
and  use  may  be  achieved  with  current  or  higher  corn  prices. 

Soybeans,  now  selling  at  $2.02  a  bushel,  are  17  cents  below  the  loan.  Even 
by  paying  the  commercial  storage  rate  of  about  9  cents,  farmers  can  make  a  substantial 
profit  by  storing,  even  after  taxes  and  interest  are  deducted. 

It  appears  likely  that  enough  soybeans  will  move  into  loan  to  force  the 
price  up.  Oil  and  meal  prices  are  now  high  enough  to  justify  higher  prices  and 
still  leave  a  favorable  crushing  margin,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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Illinois  Farmers  Show  Huge  Lead  in.  Soil  Testing 


URBANA — Illinois  farmers  tested  more  than  one-third  of  all 
soil  samples  tested  in  the  nation,  during  1957,  according  to  a  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  published  in  the  latest  issue  of 
Plant  Food  Review.   With  a  total  of  662,000  samples  tested, the  Illi- 
nois soil  testing  laboratories  took  a  commanding  lead  over  all  other 
states, 

Wisconsin  ranked  second  with  175,000  samples.   Pennsylvania 
third  with  125,000  samples  and  Missouri  fourth  with  100,000  samples. 
Iowa  tested  53,000  samples,  Indiana  45,500  and  Kentucky  45,000. 

Illinois1  long  lead  in  soil  testing  results  from  the  system 
of  82  county  extension  and  40  commercial  laboratories  located  through- 
out the  state,  explains  A.  U,  Thor,  manager  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois soil  testing  laboratory.   These  laboratories  make  it  easy  for 
farmers  to  take  their  soils  in  for  testing.   No  central  laboratory  or 
not  even  a  few  regional  laboratories  could  do  this  job,  he  emphasizes. 

However,  even  with  this  impressive  record,  Thor  believes  that 
soil  on  many  Illinois  farms  still  needs  testing.   Most  soils  need  re- 
testing  every  five  or  six  years. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Dairy  Cows  Are  Good  Labor-Savers 

URBANA — A  high-producing  dairy  cow  can  be  one  of  the  best 
labor-saving  devices  on  the  modern,  dairy  farm. 

Twenty  cows  producing  10,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400  pounds  of 
butterf at  a  year  will  bring  in.  as  much  net  income  as  a  herd  of  60  cows 
producing  7,800  pounds  of  milk  and  300  pounds  of  butterf at. 

In  this  case,  the  higher  producing  cows  bring  the  same  in- 
come as  the  lower  producing  cows  with  two- thirds  less  labor.   Increas- 
ing the  level  of  production  in.  a  herd  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  cutting  labor  costs  per  unit  of  income,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  exten- 
sion dairy  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Other  good  ways  in  which  a  dairyman  can  cut  his  labor  costs 
are  self-feeding  silage  and  hay  and  feeding  grain  from  overhead  bins. 
Feed  carts,  convenient  arrangement  of  pasture  fields,  and  location  of  the 
silo  convenient  to  the  feeding  area  also  help  to  cut  labor  needs. 

Correct  milking  practices  can.  reduce  labor  on.  dairy  farms  by 
speeding  up  milking  time.  Cows  will  milk  out  faster  if  they  are  prop- 
erly stimulated  before  the  milking  machine  is  put  on. 

To  milk  faster,  Fryman  suggests  washing  the  udder  with  warm 

water,  using  a  strip  cup  and  stripping  by  machine.   Pipeline  milkers 

and  bulk  tanks  also  mean  less  labor  in  milking  operations. 

Loose-housing  barns  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a  tractor 
scoop  can  be  used  to  load  manure  greatly  reduce  cleaning  time.   Barn 
cleaners  cut  hand  labor  on  farms  with  stanchion  barns. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Tularemia  on  Upward  Trend  in  Illinois 

URBANA — If  the  upward  trend  in  prevalence  of  tularemia  in  Il- 
linois this  year  is  to  be  reversed,  special  precautions  must  be  taken 
during  the  coming  hunting  season,  say  University  of  Illinois  veteri- 
narians. 

Tularemia,  an  infectious  disease  of  small  wild  animals,  is 
one  of  many  diseases  that  people  can  get  from  animals.   Most  cases  of 
tularemia  reported  among  Illinois  residents  have  been  traced  to  the 
rabbit,  reports  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

For  wild  rabbits,  the  hunting  season  in  Illinois  opened  on 
November  22  and  continues  to  January  20. 

If  a  rabbit  survives  the  first  acute  attack  of  tularemia,  it 
may  become  chronically  ill.   In  either  stage,  white  spots  on  the  liver 
should  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal.   Carcasses  showing  signs  of 
tularemia  should  be  destroyed.   Persons  handling  these  carcasses  should 
wash  their  hands  immediately  with  soap  and  water  and,  when  possible, 
put  a  disinfectant  in  the  water. 

For  extra  precaution,  wear  rubber  gloves  any  time  you  handle 
game  meat.   Then  cook  the  meat  until  it  is  well  done.   Frozen  meat  from 
an  infected  rabbit  may  stay  dangerous  for  3  1/2  years. 

Tularemia  is  caused  by  bacteria  and  is  spread  among  small 
wild  animals  by  ticks  and  flies.   It  is  not  usually  transmitted  from 
man  to  man,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  domestic  rabbits  or  in  livestock. 
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Add  Tularemia  -  2 

Tularemia  is  a  serious  disease  characterized  by  sudden  onset, 
with  chills,  fever  and  prostration.   An  ulcer  may  appear  where  the 
organism  entered  the  body  and  may  be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
lymph  glands  in  nearby  parts  of  the  body.   If  you  suspect  that  you 
have  contracted  tularemia,  call  a  physician  at  once. 

Fortunately,  tularemia  is  easily  prevented.   Do  not  shoot 
slow-moving  rabbits.   Never  pick  up  a  rabbit  you  find  dead.   Such  ani- 
mals are  likely  to  be  infected  with  tularemia. 
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Plan  UI  Agricultural  Short  Course 

URBANA — The  eighth  annual  winter  agricultural  short  course  at 
the  university  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  is  planned  for  Febru- 
ary 2  to  March  13,  1959, 

Warren  Wessels,  short  course  director,  explains  that  the  short 
course  is  designed  for  young  men  and  women  who  cannot  attend  college  on 
a  regular  basis.   It  brings  them  up  to  date  on  new  developments  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  modern  farm  home,   students  enrolled  in.  the  short 
course  can  also  enjoy  the  cultural,  social  and  athletic  events  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  community. 

Anyone  who  is  18  years  of  age  or  older  may  enroll.   In  the 
past,  ages  have  ranged  from  18  to  65  years,  but  most  participants  are 
between  18  and  23  years. 

Here's  a  complete  listing  of  courses  to  be  offered  this  year? 

Agricultural  Economics t   Agricultural  marketing  and  prices; 
farm  management;  and  farmer  organizations  and  community  developments. 

Agricultural  Engineering?   Gas  engines  and  tractors;  farm 
electrification;   farm  buildings;   surveying  and  drainage;  farm  weld- 
ing; and  farm  machinery. 

Agronomy;   Grain,  crops;  soil  management;  forage  crops;  and 
crop  hazards  and  their  control  (insects,  diseases  and  weeds) • 

Animal  Science;   Beef  cattle  feeding  and  management;  swine 
feeding  and  management;  and  sheep  feeding  and  management. 
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Dairy  Science;   Breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy 
cattle. 

Home  Economics;   You  and  your  money  (consumer  buying,  cloth- 
ing, appliances,  etc.). 

Veterinary  Medicine;   Animal  hygiene. 

Others;   Farm  arithmetic;  home  floriculture. 

Some  students  will  have  a  chance  to  get  $100  scholarships 
that  will  help  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses  to  attend  *the  short  course. 
The  Illinois  Bankers  Association  encourages  its  member  banks  to  award 
these  scholarships  to  selected  students  in  their  areas.   The  Illinois 
FFA  Foundation  has  authorized  five  $100  scholarships,  one  to  each  dis- 
trict of  the  state.   These  awards  are  made  to  active  FFA  members  who 
can  meet  short  course  requirements. 

You  can  get  more  information  on  scholarships  from  your  banker, 
county  farm  adviser  or  vocational  agriculture  teacher. 

Wessels  estimates  that  average  expenses  for  the  six-week 
short  course  range  between  $190  and  $230.   This  amount  doesn't  include 
costs  for  travel,  clothing  or  recreation.   Housing  and  meals  are  avail- 
able for  most  students  in  university  residence  halls. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Short  Course  Supervisor,  104 

Mumford  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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WADAM  Providing  Records  for  Smaller  Herds 

URBANA — The  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  program  is  filling  the  need 
for  a  production  record-keeping  system  for  smaller  dairy  herds  in  Illi- 
nois. 

Average  number  of  cows  in  the  herds  enrolled  in  this  program 
last  year  was  17  compared  with  an  average  of  29  cows  for  herds  enrolled 
in  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations,  says  J.  G.  Cash,  extension  dairy 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

WADAM  provides  a  complete  record  of  milk  production  on  each 
cow  and  for  the  herd,  Cash  points  out.   Dairymen  then  use  this  infor- 
mation as  a  guide  in  adopting  feeding,  culling  and  breeding  practices 
that  will  develop  more  profitable  herds.   In  one  Illinois  county,  herds 
of  13  WADAM  cooperators  averaged  450  more  pounds  of  milk  the  third  year 
in  which  they  were  in  the  program  than  at  the  start. 

Any  dairyman  who  is  interested  in  enrolling  his  herd  in  the 
WADAM  program  should  contact  his  county  farm  adviser  for  complete  in- 
formation. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

FOR  P.M.  RELEASE,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1958 

Moorman's  Grants  $200,000  for  Animal  Breeding  Research 

URBANA — The  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  has 
accepted  a  $200,000  grant  from  the  Moorman  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Quincy,  111.,  for  long-range  expansion  of  animal  breeding  research. 

University  President  David  D,  Henry  announced  the  grant  today 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.   He  reported  to  the 
trustees  that  the  grant  money  would  be  used  for  building,  equipment  and 
facilities  on  a  completely  new  research  farm  to  be  known  as  the  Moorman 
Animal  Breeding  Research  Farm.   It  will  be  located  on  farm  land  owned 
by  the  University  adjacent  to  the  urban a- Champaign  campus. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  for  many  years  been  interested 
in  increasing  its  facilities  for  animal  breeding  research,  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out.   It  is  to  help  satisfy  this  need  that  the  Moorman 
Company  has  made  its  funds  available.   The  grant  will  enable  the  Uni- 
versity to  create  the  facilities  needed  to  concentrate  on.  specialized 
problems  of  animal  breeding  theory  and  practice. 

One  reason  the  Moorman  Company  was  interested  in  making  this 
grant  to  the  University  of  Illinois  was  the  location  on  the  Urbana  cam- 
pus of  one  of  the  outstanding  animal  breeding  research  teams  in  the 
world.   This  team  plans  to  expand  its  research  in.  four  general  fields. 

Drs.  A.  V.  Nalbandov  and  P.  J.  Dziuk  will  work  in  the  area  of 
artificial  insemination  and  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  including 
studies  of  fertility,  sterility  and  embryonic  mortality.   Dr.  H.  W. 
Norton  will  study  in  the  field  of  population  genetics,  including  methods 

-more- 
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of  animal  breeding  and  selection.   Dr.  B.  A.  Rasmusen  plans  to  study- 
problems  of  immunogenetics  and  serology,  especially  the  inheritance  of 
blood  groups. 

Coordinated  research  on.  the  part  of  these  four  scientists 
will  give  an  over- all  approach  to  studies  of  animal  physiology  and 
genetics.   In.  addition,  the  setup  will  provide  for  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion from  other  staff  members  in  the  University's  Department  of  Animal 
Science  as  well  as  from  persons  in.  other  departments  and  colleges. 

First  units  of  this  new  breeding  research  facility  will  be 
planned  primarily  for  swine  research,  President  Henry  said.   Later  units 
will  be  designed  and  built  for  other  classes  of  livestock.   Each  unit 
will  be  constructed  to  make  best  use  of  this  completely  new  approach 
to  scientific  study  of  animal  breeding  problems. 

This  new  research  farm  will  include  facilities  to  study  swine 
housing,  environment  control,  latest  equipment  and  automatic  management 
devices  for  ideal  study  conditions.   It  will  be  entirely  separate  from 
present  University  Swine  Farm  facilities.   Plans  presently  include  two 
purebred  and  three  crossbred  swine  herds  to  be  raised  for  use  in  the 

studies. 

Long-range  results  from  this  expanded  program  should  be  of 
great  economic  value  to  the  swine  industry.   One  research  project  in 
this  program  will  measure  the  improvement  rate  of  economic  characters 
by  selection.   Others  will  compare  rates  of  improvement  in  different 
breeding  methods,  as  well  as  ways  of  predicting  potential  economic 
value  by  studying  physiological  traits,  the  effects  of  hormone  injec- 
tions and  the  effects  of  different  environments. 
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Keep  Your  Christmas  Tree  Safe 

URBANA — Keep  safety  in  mind  when  you  decide  when  and  where  to 
put  your  Christmas  tree  this  year,  says  0.  L.  Hogsett,  extension 
safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture. 

Put  the  tree  close  enough  to  an  electrical  outlet  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  use  an  extension,  cord.   This  will  eliminate  danger  of 
shock  and  fire  from  a  faulty  cord,  difficulty  in  making  a  good  connec- 
tion and  the  possibility  of  tripping  over  a  long  cord. 

If  you  put  your  tree  in  a  large  bucket  of  sand  and  keep  the 
sand  wet,  the  tree  will  stay  moist  and  keep  its  needles  longer.   Keep- 
ing the  needles  moist  also  lessens  the  chance  of  fire. 

Parallel  strings  of  lights  are  most  satisfactory.  When  one 
bulb  burns  out  in.  a  parallel  string,  the  rest  stay  lighted. 

Be  sure  that  all  the  bulbs  screw  far  enough  into  the  sockets 
to  prevent  tinsel  from  touching  the  metal  part  of  the  socket,   or  use 
fiber  washers.   The  better  strings  of  lights  have  fiber  washers  that  are 
pressed  against  the  socket  by  the  bulb.   These  washers  keep  out  foreign 
material  and  also  prevent  shock  if  you  touch  the  metal  part  of  the  bulb 
or  socket  when,  the  lights  are  on.   Be  sure  that  the  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratory label  is  on  any  string  you  buy. 

Whenever  you  leave  the  house,  make  sure  the  tree  lights  are 
off.   And  the  fuse  on  the  circuit  supplying  the  tree  lights  and  electri- 
cal toys  should  not  be  more  than  15  amperes. 
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St.  Louis  Milk  Sales  Up  48  Percent  Since  1940 

URBANA — It  took  a  world  war  and  the  American  spirit  of  competi- 
tion to  improve  food  habits  in  St.  Louis.   The  food  is  milk. 

Fluid  milk  consumption,  in  St.  Louis  reached  an  all-time  high 
this  year — up  48  percent  since  1940. 

What  brought  about  this  spectacular  rise?  University  of  Illi- 
nois milk  marketing  specialist  Bob  Jacobson  credits  it  to  the  higher 
demand  for  milk  during  World  War  II  and  to  the  keen  competition  among 
St.  Louis  milk  dealers  since  the  war. 

During  the  war,  higher  consumer  income,  ceilings  on  retail 
milk  prices  and  the  availability  of  fluid  milk  while  other  consumer 
goods  were  relatively  scarce  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase. 

Also,  the  quality  of  milk  sold  in  the  city  showed  marked  im- 
provement during  the  war.  The  1936  Compromise  Milk  ordinance  and  the 
1938  U.  S.  Public  Health  ordinance  helped  to  improve  quality. 

After  the  war,  relaxed  price  regulations  and  increased  avail- 
ability of  other  consumer  foods  caused  fluid  milk  consumption  to  go  down 
in  St.  Louis  and  the  entire  nation.   But  consumption  is  on  the  upswing 
again.   Since   1949   it  has  jumped  15  percent  in  St.  Louis  and  5  per- 
cent in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Jacobson.  says  the  sharp  rise  in  St.  Louis  milk  sales  since  1949 
is  due  mainly  to  the  intense  compeition  among  stores.   In.  1949  the 
single-quart  home-delivered  price  in  St.  Louis  averaged  20  cents,  or 
only  1/2  cent  more  than  the  lowest  reported  store  price. 
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Add  St.  Louis  Milk  Consumption  -  2 

But  between  1949  and  1957  the  difference  between  the  store 
price  and  the  home-delivered  price  widened  to  5  cents  a  quart.   Store 
milk  sales  then  jumped  from  38  to  68  percent  of  total  milk  sales. 

Since  1949,  weekly  newspaper  advertisements  by  competing 
dealers  have  told  consumers  about  the  lower  milk  prices.  Also,  the 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Council  has  made  great  strides  in  showing  the  need  for 
increased  milk  consumption  in  a  balanced  diet.   The  council  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  increasing  milk  consumption  in  schools  through 
the  special  School  Milk  Program. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  record  consumption,  St.  Louisans  should 
not  sit  back  complacently.   The  nation's  milk  consumption  per  person 
still  leads  that  of  St.  Louis  by  1/10  pint  daily,  or  about  one  good 
swallow  per  person. 

Even  more  significant,  St.  Louis  milk  consumption  is  far  be- 
low the  recommended  standard.   Nutritionists  recommend  that  children 
up  to  13  years  drink  at  least  six  glasses  of  milk  daily  and  that  adults 
drink  2  1/2  glasses  daily. 

For  St.  Louis,  these  recommended  figures  average  out  to  about 
three  glasses  daily,  well  in  excess  of  the  1  1/2  glasses  now  being  con- 
sumed. 
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(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  December  12,  1958,  is  prepared  as 
a  special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff. ) 

Truck  Shipments  Boost  Corn  Prices;  Soybean  Meal  Strong 

URBANA--Corn  prices  moved  up  2  cents  a  bushel  in  some  spots  in  the  southern 

half  of  Illinois  this  half  week  because  of  increased  sales  to  trucks,  according  to 

T.  A.  Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist.  However,  for  the 

market  as  a  whole,  prices  for  corn  were  generally  unchanged.  In  some  instances,  the 

truck  business  enabled  elevators  to  offer  farmers  $1.08  instead  of  the  $1.05  "to  $1.06 

generally  prevailing. 

Truck  business  vas  the  principal  source  of  corn  market  strength  last  spring 

and  summer,  Hieronymus  recalls.  This  trucked  corn  moved  primarily  south  and  south- 
east. But  the  corn  crop  in  the  southeastern  states  increased  about  100  million 
bushels  in  1958  over  1957*  so  the  volume  of  this  business  will  probably  be  less  than 
last  year. 

With  corn  prices  above  the  low  loan  and  prospects  of  a  big  increase  in 

carryover,  Hieronymus  sees  no  reason  to  expect  a  further  increase  at  this  time. 

Soybean  prices  moved  up  1  l/2  to  2  cents  during  this  past  week.  Soybean 

meal  was  strong  and  oil  was  weak.  Meal  is  now  about  $15  a  ton  above  last  year  and 

oil  is  3/1+  cent  a  pound  below. 

Meal  prices  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  in  broiler  and  hog  prices. 

Broiler  prices  are  very  low,  and  some  decrease  in  numbers  over  last  year  should  be 

expected.  Hog  prices  may  also  decline  in  January  and  affect  the  demand  for  meal. 
Oil  price  weakness  resulted  from  prospects  for  less  export  business  and 

huge  domestic  supplies.  However,  it  appears  likely  that  decreased  foreign  produc- 
tion will  more  than  offset  U.  S.  increases  and  that  exports  will  therefore  exceed 

last  year's. 

But  these  oil  and  meal  developments  may  have  little  effect  on  soybean 

prices  because  of  the  dominance  of  the  soybean  loan  rate,  Hieronymus  concludes. 
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Farm  News 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Soil  Tests  Save  Money  on  Allerton  Trust  Farms 

URBANA — Soil  testing  saved  more  than  $1,000  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  Allerton  Trust  Farms  in  1958,  according  to  trust  farms 
manager  J.  B.  Cunningham, 

Almost  600  acres  were  scheduled  to  receive  two  tons  of  lime 
an  acre  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.   But  soil  tests  showed  that  140 
of  these  acres  did  not  need  lime.   Treating  this  land  would  have  done 
more  damage  than  good.   So  Cunningham  figures  that  testing  the  soil 
caused  a  double  saving:   The  farms  did  not  have  to  spend  money  on  lime 
they  did  not  need.   And  the  operators  did  not  put  on  extra  lime  that 
might  have  affected  crop  yields  unfavorably. 

The  Allerton  trust  farms  were  given  to  the  university  in  1946 
by  Robert  Allerton,   The  gift  included  the  1,500-acre  park,  formal  gar- 
dens and  mansion  and  3,700  acres  of  farm  land  divided  into  eight  farm 
units.   These  farms  range  in  size  from  235  to  674  acres  and  supply  the 
income  to  maintain  the  nearby  park  and  mansion. 

Since  the  University  acquired  these  farms,  University  farm 
managers  have  followed  a  continuous  program  of  soil  testing  and  soil 


improvement. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Urge  Lower  Soybean  Supports  for  1959 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist  this 
week  urged  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  to  lower  soybean 
price  supports  on  the  1959  crop. 

Writing  in  the  December  20  issue  of  Prairie  Farmer,  T.  A. 
Hieronymus  points  out  that  "soybeans  are  in  trouble.   The  1958  crop  is 
so  big  that  the  market  isn't  large  enough  to  absorb  it  all.   So  soybean 
producers  and  processors  must  either  reduce  production  or  find  larger 
markets •" 

If  one  of  these  steps  isn't  taken  quickly,  soybeans  will  pile 
up  in  government  stockpiles  like  corn  and  wheat,  the  economist  warns. 
The  unfortunate  experiences  with  these  two  other  crops  prove  that  im- 
mediate action  must  be  taken,  because  remedies  taken  too  late  and  too 
slowly  won ' t  work. 

Hieronymus  believes  that  soybeans  must  be  allowed  to  sell  at 
prices  that  will  permit  continued  market  expansion  for  meal  and  that 
will  allow  oil  prices  to  compete  effectively  with  other  fats  and  oils 
in  the  world  market.   The  demand  for  soybean  meal  is  so  large  that  even 
more  soybean  acreage  will  be  needed  in  the  future  to  meet  this  need, 
he  points  out.   The  big  trouble  lies  in  soybean  oil.   Soybean  oil 
production  has  expanded  above  the  amount  the  market  will  absorb  at 
current  prices. 

From  the  1958  soybean  crop  of  575  million  bushels,  Hieronymus 
figures  that  about  33  million  bushels  will  be  used  for  seed,  95  to  100 
million  will  be  exported  and  440  million  will  be  left  for  crushing. 
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Add  Lower  soybean  Supports  -  2 

Even  though  soybean  meal  production  and  use  have  climbed 
steadily  for  the  past  20  years,  Hieronymus  believes  that  there  is  still 
room  to  expand.   To  take  advantage  of  the  potential  market,  soybean 
meal  must  be  reasonably  priced. 

But  soybean  oil  production  has  climbed  much  faster  than  popula- 
tion.  Prospects  for  increasing  our  domestic  use  seem  slight  except  at 
very  low  prices. 

So  the  real  problem  for  the  soybean  industry  lines  up  this 
way:   The  domestic  soybean  oil  market  is  limited,  while  the  market  for 
soybean  meal  is  expanding.   But  feed  manufacturers  cannot  produce  the 
needed  meal  without  producing  the  oil  along  with  it! 

The  key  to  increasing  soybean  oil  exports  is  to  reduce  the 
price,  the  article  states.   Cheaper  oil  will  stop  further  production 
increases  of  fats  and  oils  that  compete  with  soybean  oil.   It  will  also 
encourage  more  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
it  is  now  low. 

Soybeans  have  an  advantage  over  competing  sunflower,  coconut, 
palm  kernel  and  palm  oils  because  they  produce  a  relatively  low  yield  of 
oil  and  a  high  yield  of  meal.   For  example,  soybeans  crush  out  17  per- 
cent oil  and  83  percent  meal,  while  peanuts  produce  27  percent  oil  and 
53  percent  meal.   So,  if  oil  prices  drop  20  percent,  soybean  value  is 
reduced  only  6.7  percent,  while  the  value  of  peanuts  drops  14.1  percent. 
If  soybeans  would  drop  23  cents  a  bushel, .  the  same  weight  of  peanuts 
would  drop  72  cents,  the  article  points  out. 

The  safest  move  is  to  set  the  support  price  on  soybeans  low 
enough  to  give  oil  substantial  room  to  move  lower,  Hieronymus  believes. 
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Add  Lower  Soybean  Supports  -  3 

On  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  it  v/ould  seem  that  a  support  price 
for  soybeans  that  would  permit  8-cent  oil  and  $45-a-ton  meal  would  be 
desirable.   This  would  assure  full  use  of  both  products.   At  average 
processing  margins  of  about  24  cents  a  bushel,  this  would  mean  a  support 
price  of  about  $1,69  for  Illinois  No.  1  soybeans,  at  a  national  average 
of  $1.63. 

Hieronymus  admits  that  this  cut  in  support  price  may  appear 
drastic,  but  he  emphasizes  that  the  decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether 
soybeans  are  going  to  remain  a  commercial  competitive  crop  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  become  wards  of  the  government. 

He  cites  previous  support  cuts  that  have  made  possible  soy- 
bean acreage  expansion  in  recent  years.   Just  because  the  support  price 
is  set  at  $1.63,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  market  price  for  soybeans 
would  go  that  low.   The  1959  crop  will  sell  for  more  than  this  price, 
he  concludes. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Get  Rid  of  the  Low  Producers 

URBANA--Poor-producing  cows  are  one  of  the  dairy  industry's 
biggest  problems. 

They  not  only  lower  owners'  net  incomes,  but  also  help  to  flood 
the  milk  market,  says  Leo  R.  Fryman,  extension  dairy  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College. of  Agriculture. 

Last  year  it  took  about  60  cows  producing  an.  average  of  5,676 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  and  212  pounds  of  butterfat  to  make  as  much  over 
feed  cost  as  only  20  cows  producing  10,227  pounds  of  milk  and  399  pounds 
of  butterfat.   The  60  cows  required  three  times  as  much  labor  and  hous- 
ing and  dumped  about  67  more  tons  of  milk  on  the  market  last  year  than 
did  the  20  higher  producers. 

This  average  production  of  10,227  pounds  of  milk  and  399  pounds 
of  butterfat  is  not  so  high  that  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  most  dairy- 
men.  In  fact,  it  is  very  close  to  the  average  production  of  all  cows 
on  test  in  Illinois  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations.   Many  herds 
in  this  program  produce  more  than  these  amounts  and  boost  profits  even 
higher. 

There  is  simply  no  place  for  the  poor  producer  on  Illinois 

dairy  farms,  Fryman  points  out.   Locating  such  cows  is  an  easy  task 

for  the  dairyman  who  keeps  complete  production  records  through  the  DHIA, 

Owner-Sampler  or  Weigh -A- Day- A- Month   program.   Dairymen  who  use  one 

of  these  systems  to  cull  their  cows,  to  feed  efficiently  and  to  carry 

out  a  sound  breeding  program  to  improve  the  producing  ability  of  the 
herd  can.  increase  their  net  income  greatly  without  adding  more  cows  to 
their  herds. 
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Three  Boys  Take  Illinois  Dressed  Turkey  Honors 

URBANA — Three  4-H  boys  from  Ashkum  won  all  the  awards  in  the 
Illinois  Junior  Dressed  Turkey  show  at  the  State  Fairgrounds,  Spring- 
field, on  Thursday,  December  11.   They  are  jerry  and  Robert  Ash  and 
Billy  Dirks. 

Grand  champion  of  the  show  was  a  14-pound  hen  showed  by  jerry 
Ash.   He  also  had  the  reserve  champion  of  the  show,  an  18  1/2-pound  hen. 

The  other  three  classes  judged  included  toms  up  to  23  pounds, 
toms  over  23  pounds  and  hens  up  to  12  pounds. 

This  show  was  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers 

Association.. 
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Look  for  New  Ways  to  Apply  Fertilizer 

URBANA- -Agricultural  engineers  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
are  looking  for  new  ways  to  apply  anhydrous  ammonia  to  the  soil  as  it 
is  plowed. 

Funds  for  this  research  are  included  in  a  $3,500  grant  from 
the  Texas  Company,  recently  received  by  the  University.   The  Texas  Com- 
pany is  interested  in  making  nitrogen  fertilizers  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive to  use, 

F.  B.  Lanham,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing,  where  the  studies  will  be  conducted,  says  that  library  and  lab- 
oratory studies  will  be  made  of  new  machines  and  methods  for  applying 
anhydrous  ammonia,  aqua  ammonia  and  slurries  of  other  liquid  or  dry 
fertilizer  materials. 

Only  where  these  studies  show  good  results  and  promise  will 
prototype  machines  be  built  and  field- tested,  Lanham  says. 

Research  engineers  expect  that  the  present  trend  toward  more 
intensive  farming  practices  will  increase  the  use  of  fertilizers.   The 
decreasing  farm  labor  supply  will  make  farmers  more  interested  in 
efficient,  labor-saving  ways  to  apply  fertilizers. 

Both  liquid  and  dry  fertilizers  are  hard  to  apply  evenly  with 

high-capacity  machines.   A  major  problem  is  selecting  methods  and  equip- 
ment to  apply  them  most  efficiently  and  at  lowest  cost. 

For  instance,  if  the  engineers  can  find  a  satisfactory  way  to 
apply  nitrogen  for  the  corn  crop  at  plowing  time,  the  result  would  be 
use  of  the  lowest  cost  form  of  nitrogen,  elimination  of  the  custom 
application  cost  of  about  $2  an  acre,  and  saving  of  one  field  operation 
with  its  resultant  soil  packing.   Nitrogen  could  also  be  spread  more 
evenly  with  applicators  every  14  to  16  inches  instead  of  every  40  inches 
as  when  nitrogen  is  side-dressed  on  growing  corn. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Match  Roughage  to  Concentrate  for  Low-Cost  Cattle  Feeding 

URBANA — Cattle  feeders  now  including  4  to  6  pounds  of  legume 
hay  per  head  in  their  daily  rations  may  be  able  to  cut  supplement  costs 
without  sacrificing  performance  by  using  a  single-ingredient  protein 
concentrate,  such  as  soybean  meal. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  extension  livestock  specialist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  reports  that  test  results  at  the  University's  Dixon 
Springs  Experiment  Station  show  about  the  same  performance  when  soybean 
meal  is  fed  alone  as  when  it  is  combined  with  other  ingredients,  so  long 
as  legume  hay  is  included  in  the  ration. 

These  Dixon  Springs  cattle  received  a  complete  ground  and  mixed 
ration  consisting  of  8  parts  ground  ear  corn,  2  parts  average  quality 
legume  hay  and  1  part  protein  supplement.   Eight  different  supplements 
were  compared,  including  cottonseed,  linseed  and  soybean  meal  alone,  in 
combinations  of  two,  as  a  mixture  of  all  three  and  as  a  mixture  of  all 
three  with  molasses  added. 

Carlisle  stresses  the  point  that  soybean  meal  alone  will  not 

give  maximum  performance  when  no  legume  hay  is  fed.   He  cites   a  Purdue 

test  as  evidence. 

The  Purdue  test  was  run  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  Dixon 
Springs  trial  except  that  no  legume  hay  was  fed.   In  this  trial  cattle 
getting  only  soybean  oil  as  a  supplement  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  as 
others  on  a  supplement  including  soybean  meal  plus  trace  minerals,  a 
vitamin  A  supplement  and  alfalfa  meal. 

These  results  indicate  that,  for  cattle  to  give  best  perform- 
ance, a  ration  with  little  or  no  legume  hay  needs  a  supplement  contain- 
ing additional  minerals,  vitamins  and  possibly  molasses  and  alfalfa  meal. 
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tti  studies  Tricky  Cattle  Disease 

URBANA — One  of  the  elusive  diseases  for  which  veterinary  re- 
search workers  are  trying  to  find  a  good,  inexpensive  cure  is  tricho- 
moniasis.  It's  a  venereal  disease  of  cattle  that  is  comparatively  rare, 
but  it  is  apt  to  produce  considerable  economic  loss  once  it  gets 
started  in  a  herd. 

Dr.  Bruce  o.  Brodie  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  who  is  conducting  an  experiment  on  trichomoniasis 
in  bulls,  says  that  some  bulls  are  much  less  susceptible  than  others. 
A  big  problem  is  to  produce  controlled  infections  so  that  experimental 
treatments  can  be  tried. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  single-celled  animal  called  a 
protozoan  and  is  spread  through  natural  breeding  or  artificial  insemi- 
nation.  Bulls  apparently  are  not  affected  physically  by  the  infection, 
but  infected  cows  carrying  calves  often  abort  in  30  to  120  days. 

The  most  frequent  sign  of  trichomoniasis  in  cows  is  failure 
to  settle  after  breeding,  in  spite  of  repeated  services.   This  failure 
may  indicate  presence  of  the  disease,  but  the  only  sure  diagnosis  is 
finding  the  protozoa  in  discharges  from  the  cow  or  bull  or  from  aborted 
fetuses. 

Antibiotics  added  to  semen  used  for  artificial  insemination 
give  no  protection  against  trichomoniasis,  according  to  Dr.  Brodie. 
The  protozoa  grow  readily  in  the  presence  of  penicillin  and  will  survive 
in  frozen  semen. 
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Add  Cattle  Diseases  -  2 

Keeping  a  good  breeding  record  of  each  animal  is  most  important 
in  helping  to  locate  the  disease.   if  it  is  found  in  a  herd,  control 
measures  to  get  rid  of  it  may  take  12  to  18  months.   Treatment  includes 
rest  from  breeding  through  two  heat  periods. 

Experimental  treatment  of  bulls  is  encouraging,  says  Dr.  Brodie, 
but  it  is  long  and  expensive  and  is  recommended  only  for  bulls  of  ex- 
ceptional value. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Illinois  Makes  Progress  In  Rural  Development  Program 

URBANA — Rural  development  program  activities  in  Pulaski  and 
Alexander  counties  in  southern  Illinois  appear  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  President  Eisenhower. 

According  to  the  report,  the  rural  development  program  has 
brought  an  increase  in  vegetable  production  among  small  farmers  in  this 
area  that  should  increase  incomes  and  improve  farm  operations  generally. 
One  participating  farmer  realized  $1,000  from  the  sale  of  green  beans 
in  1957,  the  first  time  he  had  ever  produced  this  crop  commercially. 

Pulaski  and  Alexander  counties  were  selected  for  rural  devel- 
opment early  in  1957.   A  committee  of  farm,  business  and  other  interests 
with  the  help  of  an  assistant  farm  adviser  directs  the  program  in  the 
two  counties. 

Counseling  and  farm  planning  among  families  on  small  farms 
have  been  stepped  up  since  the  program  began..   In  the  past  18  months,  40 
farmers  have  developed  basic  farm  plans  covering  2,700  acres. 

Vegetable  marketing  agreements  were  made  with  several  firms 
in  the  area  and  a  pickle  manufacturing  company  in  Chicago.   The  program 
centers  around  educational  meetings  to  help  small  farmers  do  a  better 
production  and  marketing  job. 

According  to  findings  of  the  rural  development  committee, 
vocational  training  for  both  adults  and  young  people  is  one  of  the 
principal  educational  needs.   Present  studies  are  looking  for  ways  to 
modify  local  educational  programs  in  order  to  provide  more  job  training. 
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Add  Rural  Development  -  2 

W.  G.  Kammlade,  associate  director  of  agricultural  extension 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  coordinates  the  program  in  the  state. 
Stanley  Ceglinski,  assistant  farm  adviser  in  Pulaski  and  Alexander 
counties,  works  directly  on  the  rural  development  program,  representing 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  assisted  with  certain  re- 
source studies.   The  local  farm  bureau  has  provided  office  space.   The 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
area  committee,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  State  Employment 
Security  Agency  are  also  taking  active  part  in  the  program. 
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Research  Shows  Top  Soybean  Yields  From  Narrow  Rows 

URBANA — Farmers  who  plant  soybeans  in  rows  40  inches  apart 
may  be  losing  five  or  more  bushels  an  acre,  according  to  the  latest 
research  results  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

Tests  by  agronomists  J.  W.  Pendleton,  H.  H.  Hadley  and  R.  L. 
Bernard  show  that  highest  yields  were  produced  in  rows  spaced  only  24 
inches  apart.   These  rows  outyielded  spacings  of  8,  32  and  40  inches. 

The  agronomists  made  four  different  plantings  ranging  from 
May  12  through  June  27.   They  used  Chippewa,  Harosoy,  Shelby  and  Clark 
varieties.   With  all  planting  dates  and  all  varieties,  the  24-inch  rows 
produced  the  highest  yields. 

It  looks  as  if,  any  way  you  figure  it,  Illinois  farmers  are 
losing  soybean,  yields  by  planting  in  40-inch  rows.   The  agronomists  be- 
lieve that  most  farmers  have  grain  drills  that  they  could  use  to  plant 
their  soybeans  in  narrower  rows. 

And  even  though  cultivating  presents  the  biggest  problem,  they 
feel  that  this  winter  would  be  a  good  time  to  rig  up  a  cultivator  for 
narrow  rows.   Farmers  who  do  so  will  be  all  set  to  pick  up  a  sizable 


soybean,  yield  bonus  next  summer. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

More  Home-Grown  Christmas  Trees  This  Year 

URBANA — More  families  cut  their  own  Christmas  trees  this  year 
than  in  many  past  years. 

W.  F.  Bulkley,  extension  forestry  specialist  at  the  university 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  supply  of  home-grown. 
Christmas  trees  planted  by  farmers  and  landowners  is  getting  larger 
every  year. 

For  the  past  several  years,  more  and  more  people  have  been, 
picking  their  trees  as  they  stood  in.  the  plantations,  especially  in  the 
smaller  communities.  And  more  local-grown,  trees  are  getting  to  the 
sales  lots. 

According  to  a  summary  of  Christmas  tree  markets  made  in  1955, 
about  100,000  trees  were  harvested  in.  Illinois  that  year.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  pine.   This  year's  harvest  appears  to  total  about  300,000, 
Bulkley  says. 

Foresters  estimate  that  Illinois  families  decorate  about 
1  1/2  million  trees  each  year.   Consumption  of  home-grown  trees  has 
tripled  in  the  past  three  years  because  they  are  available  on.  the  lots 
and  growers  have  been,  advertising  them  for  sale  and  encouraging  retail- 
ers to  sell  them. 

Scotch  pine  has  been  most  popular  and  most  available.   But 

in  some  communities  red  and  jack  pines  have  been,  the  trees  most  growers 

had  that  were  of  market  size. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Trials  Show  Year-Round  Drylot  Silage  Feeding  Is  Practical 

URBANA — Illinois  cattle  feeders  who  now  have  an  automatic 
silage  feeding  system  in  operation  might  well  consider  using  it  through 
lext  year's  pasture  season,  instead  of  turning  their  cattle  onto  pasture. 

G.  R.  Carlisle,  university  of  Illinois  extension  livestock 
specialist,  reports  that  this  may  be  a  good  way  to  make  maximum  use 
of  expensive  automatic  silage-handling  equipment.   Illinois  research 
trials  show  that  feeding  silage  all  year  also  makes  more  efficient  use 
of  roughage  than  running  cattle  on  pasture  during  the  summer. 

In  a  recently  completed  trial  at  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Experiment  station,  researchers  divided  yearling  steers  wintered  on 
corn  silage  into  two  lots.   They  turned  half  of  the  steers  onto  pasture 
last  spring  and  full-fed  them  ear  corn.   They  fed  the  other  half  ground 
ear  corn,  and  grass- legume  silage  in  drylot  during  the  summer. 

Although  the  pasture  used  in.  each  case  was  similar,  the  re- 
searchers found  that  direct  pasturing  would  support  2  1/2  steers  an 
acre,  while  enough  roughage  was  cut  as  silage  to  support  6.4  steers  an 
acre. 

The  drylot  cattle  also  gained  a  bit  faster,  ate  more  feed 
and  were  somewhat  fatter  at  the  end  of  the  pasture  season  than  the  cattle 
on  pasture. 

Costs  of  gains  for  the  two  feeding  methods  were  nearly 
identical. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

::ome  Milk  Deliveries  and  Multiple-Quart 
Milk  Containers  Popular  in  U.S. 

URBANA — Home  milk  deliveries  and  multiple-quart  milk  contain- 
ers are  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  American,  consumers. 

Robert  Jacobson,  University  of  Illinois  milk  marketing  spe- 
cialist, says  a  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  milk  consumption  survey 
showed  that  home  deliveries  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  all  U.  S. 
milk  purchases  during  a  recent  three-month  period — April  to  June — a 
jump  of  8  percent  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

And  purchases  in  half-gallon  and  gallon  containers  went  up 
21  percent,  while  single  quart  containers  suffered  a  9  percent  drop. 
On  the  national  average,  half-gallon  containers  accounted  for  about  43 
percent  of  total  milk  purchases. 

The  only  thing  that  kept  single-quart  purchases  from  dropping 
even  more  was  the  large  number  of  home  deliveries  in  smaller  containers, 
Nearly  two- thirds  of  all  home  deliveries  were  on  a  single-quart  basis. 

Multiple-quart  containers  predominated  in  all  other  outlets, 
ranging  from  64  to  73  percent  of  total  purchases. 

The  average  whole  milk  price  during  the  three-month  period 
was  23.2  cents  per  quart  equivalent.   Prices  ranged  from  18.8  cents 
per  quart  in  "other"  outlets  (principally  dairy  stores)  to  24.3  cents 
for  home  delivery. 

Average  price  paid  for  milk  in  half-gallon  containers  was 
21.9  cents  per  quart  equivalent.   Gallon  containers  averaged  18.7  cents 
per  quart  equivalent. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Don't  Be  in  the  Reckless  Minority 

URBANA — Pleasant  anticipation,  of  the  holidays  is  darkened  by 
certainty  of  needless  death  and  injuries  on  highways,  says  O.  L. 
Hogsett,  extension  safety  specialist  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

So  far  1958  has  been  a  bad  year  for  traffic  accidents.   As 
it  draws  to  a  close,  why  not  try  to  improve  the  record  by  driving  more 
slowly  and  sensibly  over  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays? 

There  may  be  some  hope  for  improvement  this  year,  since  both 
holidays  fall  on,  work  days  rather  than  on  week  ends. 

More  people  are  killed  in.  traffic  accidents  on  Christmas  Day 
than  on.  any  other  day  in  the  year.  This  year's  toll  is  still  a  blank. 
A  sharp  reduction,  in  numbers  would  be  a  wonderful  and  positive  contri- 
bution, to  the  season's  joy. 

Cutting  down  the  accident  rate  should  concern  each  one  of  us 
as  we  walk  and  drive  our  way  through  the  holidays. 

Don't  give  your  life  for  Christmas. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

(This  grain  market  analysis  for  the  week  ending  December  19,  1958,  is  prepared  as  a 
special  service  by  the  University  of  Illinois  grain  marketing  staff.) 

Corn  Harvest  Movement  Ends;  Government  Sales  Heavy 

URBANA — The  harvest  movement  of  corn  appeared  to  be  near  the  end  this 
past  week  as  receipts  at  primary  markets  continued  to  decline,  according  to  T.  A* 
Hieronymus,  University  of  Illinois  agricultural  economist.  Corn  prices  were  about 
1  cent  a  bushel  lower . 

However,  a  secondary  movement  in  January  or  February  appears  likely  during 
this  marketing  year,  he  points  out.  Last  year  the  harvest  was  late  so  that  the 
harvest  movement  was  longer  than  usual  and  no  secondary  selling  occurred. 

CCC  offered  substantial  amounts  of  corn  for  sale  at  bin  sites  this  past 
week.  This  heavy  selling  activity  by  CCC  recently  is  similar  to  the  heavy  movement 
in  the  first  half  of  1957  when  CCC  sales  depressed  the  corn  market  all  spring.  The 
corn  market  can  look  forward  to  intense  government  competition  for  the  next  6  months, 
Hieronymus  believes. 

Recent  soybean  price  increases  may  have  a  long  run  weakening  effect.  If 
prices  go  up  enough  between  now  and  the  end  of  January  to  hold  soybeans  out  of  the 
loan,  the  eventual  rise  to  the  loan  rate  will  become  less  probable,  Hieronymus  be- 
lieves . 

But  at  the  end  of  November,  about  67  million  bushels  were  in  the  loan.  At 
this  rate  it  seems  almost  certain  the  amount  will  be  large  enough  to  force  prices 
up. 

Soybean  meal  has  moved  from  a  harvest  low  of  $k6  bulk  Decatur  to  about  $63. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  kO   cents  per  bushel  of  soybeans.  The  rise  results  from 
increases  in  broiler  numbers,  more  hogsr  and  greater  use  of  protein  concentrates  per 
animal.  At  these  high  prices,  soybean  meal  and  mixed  feed  buyers  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly price  conscious.  In  several  recent  years  soybean  meal  has  hit  its  peak 
in  December  and  January.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  time  to  buy  supplements 
and  mixed  feeds  ahead  of  needs,  Hieronymus  points  out. 

During  the  last  9  out  of  10  years,  oat  prices  have  reached  their  seasonal 
peak  in  mid-winter.  With  little  chance  of  higher  corn  prices,  the  winter  peak  is 
probable  again  this  year. 

-30- 

Note:  The  next  regular  grain  market  analysis  will  be  sent  Friday,  January  9. 
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Swine  Herd  Improvement  Annual  Meeting  January  10 

URBANA-- Members  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  As- 
sociation will  meet  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  Peoria  on  Saturday, 
January  10,  for  their  annual  meeting. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  organization  is  scheduled  to 
start  at  10:00  a.m.   official  delegates  from  35  local  associations  and 
eight  state  breed  associations  will  choose  four  directors  for  the  coming 
year. 

Theme  of  this  12th  annual  meeting  is  "Marketing  and  Merchan- 
dising."  The  business  session  will  include  reports  on  test  station 
activities,  the  56-day  litter-weighing  program,  the  swine  industry 
self-help  program  and  health  certification. 

Robert  J.  Riddell,  Peoria,  president  of  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board,  will  be  one  of  the  featured  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram. A  panel  discussion  on  "High  Dollar  Returns  for  Hog  Farmers"  will 
be  moderated  by  Dr.  0.  B.  Ross,  head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Science 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Merle  LeSage,  order  buyer  for 
the  union  stockyards,  Chicago,  and  Ed  Cochran,  Champaign,  meat  buyer 
for  IGA  stores. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

CJI  Researcher  Develops  Quality  Standards  for  Apples 

URBANA — When  it  comes  to  buying  apples,  most  homemakers 
select  those  that  look  best  to  them.   But  when  Mrs.  Homemaker  gets 
home,  she  often  finds  that  the  best  looking  apples  are  too  mealy  or 
lack  a  pleasing  flavor. 

Has  this  ever  happened  to  you? 

Until  this  year  there  was  no  standard  method  for  determining 
apple  eating  quality.   But  now  a  University  of  Illinois  horticultural 
researcher,  R.  V.  Lott,  has  developed  quality  standards  for  Golden 
Delicious  apples.   Although  these  standards  apply  only  to  Golden  Deli- 
cious, the  principles  are  adaptable  to  other  varieties,  says  Lott. 

Lott's  quality  standards  are  actually  called  maturity  stand- 
ards. For  the  degree  of  an  apple's  maturity  indicates  its  degree  of 
texture,  flavor  and  aroma — the  three  ingredients  that  make  up  quality. 

In  turn,  the  degree  of  an  apple's  color  indicates  its  degree 
of  maturity.   So  maturity  standards  are  based  on  color. 

Lott  points  out  that  all  apples  are  graded.   The  grades  in- 
clude U.  S.  Extra  Fancy,  U.  S.  Fancy  and  U.  S.  No.  1.   But  grades  are 
based  primarily  on.  size,  shape,  condition  and  freedom  from  disease. 
They  do  not  emphasize  texture,  taste  or  aroma — the  factors  of  quality. 

So  an  apple  can  grade  U.  S.  Extra  Fancy  because  it's  large 
and  in  good  condition.,  but  yet  it  can  lack  desirable  flavor  and  tex- 
ture.  This  is  the  problem  that  Lott's  maturity  standards  will  overcome 
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Add  Apple  Quality  Standards  -  2 

Any  Illinois  apple  grower  can  now  have  his  Golden  Delicious 
apples  inspected  for  maturity.   if  they  meet  the  required  color,  the 
legend  "Meets  Illinois  Maturity  Standards"  is  stamped  on  the  package. 

However,  this  legend  does  not  guarantee  that  every  apple  in 
the  package  will  be  of  high  quality.   Rather,  the  legend  assures  that 
every  apple  will  have  a  higher  degree  of  quality  than  if  it  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  maturity  standards. 

"How  do  these  standards  work  in  actual  use?" 

Lott  has  developed  the  standards  in  the  form  of  color  plates. 
While  the  apples  are  still  on  the  tree,  their  color  is  compared  with 
the  color  plates.   Apples  that  are  too  green  are  not  picked.   The  other 
apples  are  picked  and  are  eligible  to  have  the  legend  stamped  on  their 
package. 

Lott  explains  that  the  highest  quality  apples  are  those  picked 
at  their  peak  of  maturity.  And  at  their  peak  of  maturity,  Golden  Deli- 
cious apples  are  a  golden  yellow.  The  greener  an  apple,  the  greater  its 
immaturity  and  the  lower  its  eating  quality. 

A  red  blush  on  mature  Golden  Delicious  apples  is  another  in- 
dication of  good  eating  quality.  The  blush  occurs  on  apples  that  have 
been  exposed  to  sunlight,  which  increasestheir  sugar  content. 

Color  is  not  the  only  characteristic  of  quality.   But  a  good 
yellow  color,  without  greenish  tinges,  does  assure  that  the  apple  was 
picked  close  to  maturity  and  thereby  has  a  better  eating  quality  than 
if  picked  earlier. 

Developing  maturity  standards  is  a  time-consuming  job.   It 
requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  research  to  determine  an  apple's  degree 
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Add  Apple  Quality  Standards  -  3 

of  maturity  based  on  its  color.   Although  Lott  has  not  worked  full  time 
on  this  project,  he  started  it  in  1942. 

So  far  as  he  knows,  his  maturity  standards  are  the  only  spe- 
cific ones  developed.   At  least  they  are  the  only  ones  that  have  been, 
legally  adopted  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture.   This  ap- 
proval came  in  April  1958. 

Like  any  new  idea,  the  practice  of  using  maturity  standards 
has  not  caught  on  among  growers.   So  it  may  take  several  years  before 
consumers  can  look  for  the  legend,  "Meets  Illinois  Maturity  standards, " 
as  they  shop  for  Golden  Delicious  apples. 

Lott  adds,  though,  that  growers  who  pick  their  apples  accord- 
ing to  these  maturity  standards  and  use  this  legend  can.  probably  get 
higher  prices,  because  buyers  will  favor  their  apples,  knowing  that 
they  are  good  eating  apples. 

As  a  final  note,  Lott  warns  consumers  to  beware  of  the  term 
"quality  apples."   This  term  means  nothing,  because  apples  vary  in  de- 
gree of  quality  from  low  to  high. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

C  mners  School  Speaker  to  Reveal  New  Line  of  Sweet  Corn 

URBANA — A  new  high-sugar  sweet  corn  will  be  revealed  at  the 
Illinois  Canners  school  in  Urban*  January  7-9.   J.  R.  Laughnan,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  botanist,  will  speak  on  this  subject. 

The  Canners  School  opens  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  adjourns 
at  noon  on  Friday.   Norman  F.  Oebker,  ui  extension  vegetable  crops  spe- 
cialist in  charge  of  the  school,  says  that  more  than  100  persons  are 
planning  to  attend.   Most  of  these  people  represent  the  canning  trade 
and  similar  industries,  but  oebker  emphasizes  that  anyone  may  attend. 
All  sessions  will  meet  in  the  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel. 

A.  I.  Nelson,  UI  food  technologist,  and  W.  A.  Huelsen,  UI 
horticulturist,  will  open  Wednesday's  session  with  a  report  on  new  sweet 
corn  varieties  for  canning.   Canned  samples  will  be  exhibited,   other 
Wednesday  speakers  include  Laughnan,  G.  C.  Decker,  of  the  Illinois  Nat- 
ural History  Survey  and  s.  A.  Ebbert,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C     Decker's  topic  is  "Current  Residue  Problems,"  and  Ebbert 
will  speak  on"Cannery  Waste  Disposal  by  Spray  Irrigation." 

Several  talks  to  be  presented  on  Thursday  include  "The  Insect 
Outlook  for  1959,"  by  H.  B.  Petty,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey; 
'•Fertilizing  Asparagus,  "  by  Ralph  Castenson  of  the  Rochelle  Asparagus 
Company,  Rochelle,  Illinois;  and  "Managerial  Wheelspinning, "  by  I.  A. 
Cochrun,  director  of  the  UI  Bureau  of  Business  Management. 

A  panel  discussion  on  mobile  vinors  will  kick  off  Friday's 
session.   Panel  members  will  include  representatives  of  viner  manufac- 
turers. Charles  E.  Geise,  of  the  Calif ornia  Packing  Corporation  in 
Rochelle,  will  serve  as  moderator. 

Another  Friday  topic  will  be  new  developments  in  tomato  pro- 
duction research  at  Purdue  University.   E.  C.  Stevenson,  head  of  the 
Purdue  Department  of  Horticulture,  will  present  this  topic. 
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Clay  Pigeons  Deadly  to  swine  After  20  Years 

URBANA — A  University  of  Illinois  veterinarian  today  warned 
swine  growers  to  keep  hogs  out  of  any  field  that  has  been  used  for  skeet 
shooting. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  University  of  Illinois  extension  veteri- 
narian, says  skeet  shooters  may  not  know  that  their  clay  pigeons  are 
poisonous  to  swine,   it's  the  coal  tar  pitch,  the  material  used  to  hold 
the  "pigeons"  together ,  that  makes  them  poisonous. 

Many  skeet  shooters  don't  limit  their  sport  to  special  ranges, 
but  practice  in  pastures  and  open  fields.  Fragments  of  the  clay  pigeons 
remain  on  the  ground.  Later,  if  swine  eat  these  pieces,  fatal  poisoning 
may  result. 

In  certain  cases,  20  years  have  passed  between  contamination 
of  the  field  with  clay  pigeons  and  its  use  for  hog  pasture,  says  Dr. 
Pickard.   Yet  hogs  were  poisoned  in  those  fields. 

Signs  of  clay  pigeon  poisoning  include  loss  of  appetite,  weak- 
ness, depression  and  roughness  of  the  hair  coat.   Autopsy  shows  rather 
typical  changes  in  the  liver.   Veterinarians  can  detect  these  changes 
and  thus  institute  effective  control  measures  on  the  basis  of  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  Pickard  suggests  a  two-way  precaution  against  such  poison- 
ings:  Swine  growers  should  not  allow  their  hogs  on  pastures  where  they 
know  clay  pigeons  have  been  used,  and  sportsmen  should  be  very  careful 
in  choosing  their  shooting  ranges. 
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research  Shows  That  Minimum  Tillage  Keeps  Yields  Up 

URBANA — Recent  summary  of  two-year  average  corn  and  soybean 
yields  on  experimental  minimum-tillage  plots  indicate  that  most  Illi- 
nois farmers  do  not  need  to  work  their  fields  as  much  as  they  do  to 
get  high  yields. 

J,  W.  Pendleton  and  P.  E.  Johnson,  University  of  Illinois 
extension  agronomists,  report  that  minimum- tillage  trials  at  the  DeKalb, 
Urbana  and  Br  owns  town,  experiment  fields  show  that  preparing  a  good  seed- 
bed in  the  row  area  rather  than,  on  the  entire  field  should  be  the  main 
concern. 

Trials  at  the  three  experiment  fields  compared  conventional 
seedbed  preparation  with  plowing  and  planting,  plowing  and  planting  in 
the  track  of  an  automobile  wheel  mounted  on  the  planter  frame  and 
plowing,  harrowing  and  planting.   Each  of  the  fields  used  the  same  til- 
lage treatments  on  both  corn  and  soybeans. 

Corn  yields  on  the  different  tillage  plots  at  each  of  the 
fields  came  out  nearly  the  same,  according  to  Pendleton.   At  the  Ur- 
bana field,  corn  planted  on  a  conventional  seedbed  yielded  an  average  of 
122.3  bushels  for  1957  and  1958,  while  corn  in  the  plow-plant  trials 
made  118.8  bushels.   At  DeKalb  the  conventional  seedbed  gave  a  106.7- 
bushel  average  compared  with  105.4  for  the  plow-plant  method. 

Two-year  soybean  yield  averages  show  that  minimum- tillage 
practices  are  successful  on  soybeans  as  well  as  on  corn.   At  the  Browns- 
town  field,  soybeans  averaged  33.2  bushels  on  a  conventional  seedbed 
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Add  Minimum  Tillage  -  2 

and  35.3  bushels  in  plow-plant  trials. 

Research  indicates  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  device 
of  some  kind  to  control  soybean  planting  depth  in  plow-plant  operations, 
since  irregular  planting  depth  is  more  critical  in  soybeans  than  in 
corn. 

The  agronomists  point  out  that  use  of  minimum-tillage  prac- 
tices adds  up  to  considerable  savings  in  cost  per  bushel  of  grain. 
Each  reduction,  in  trips  over  the  field  cuts  about  $1.00  an  acre  from 
production  costs.   Fewer  trips  also  mean  less  soil  compaction,  better 
weed  control  and  less  soil  erosion, 
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Outlines: 

1.  Corn  planted  in  rows  only  21  inches  vide  grows  tall  and  ears  shoot  high.  But 
James  P.  Holderman  (left)  selected  a  special  single  cross  that  stood  crowding, 
and  every  stalk  produced  a  good  medium-sized  ear.  Farm  Adviser  M.  E.  Tascher 
(right)  helped  Holderman  plan  a  fertility  program  that  helped  produce  an  av- 
erage of  at  least  150  "bushels  of  corn. on  530  acres  in  1958. 

2.  To  plant  corn  in  21-inch  rows,  Holderman  used  this  10-row  planter.  He  "built 
it  himself  from  a  standard  U- and  a  6-row planter.  Wheel-driven,  it  proved 
itself  very  well. 

3.  Picking  corn  in  narrow  rows  also  presented  a  problem.  But  Holderman  worked 
out  this  problem  by  building  this  5-row  picker.  He  used  a  regular  2-row  mounted 
picker  and  added  a  row  in  the  center  and  one  on  each  side.  He  also  built  a 
5-row  pull-type  picker  late  in  the  season. 
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NARROW  ROWS,  HIGH  POPULATION  LAUNCH  CORN  INTO  "SPACE"  AGE 

By  Harold  Guither,  Assistant  Extension  Editor 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 


URBANA— A  Grundy  county  fanner  who  defied  traditional  corn-growing  methods 
launched  a  "sputnik"  in  his  cornfield  this  year.  For  when  James  F.  Holderman  of 
Morris  planted  530  acres  of  corn  in  21-inch  rows,  he  plunged  corn-growing  into  a 
new,  narrow  "space"  age. 

At  the  same  time,  he  may  have  attained  the  highest  average  yield  ever 
produced  on  such  a  large  acreage  in  Illinois— and  possibly  in  the  whole  Corn  Belt. 

But  perhaps  the  most  amazing  feature  of  this  whole  program  is  that  part 
of  this  sandy  land  had  practically  "been  abandoned  when  Holderman  bought  it  several 
years  ago. 

From  samples  taken  carefully  at  several  spots  over  200  acres  on  the  Holder* 
man  "home  farm,"  Earl  Leng,  University  of  Illinois  corn  breeder,  estimates  that  corn 
yields  averaged  about  175  bushels  an  acre  this  year.  One  yield  check  showed  212 
bushels  and  another  202  bushels  where  the  corn  still  stood  well.  Where  the  corn 
lodged  badly,  yields  dropped  to  1^3  bushels.  Leng  emphasizes  that  he  carefully 
measured  the  sampling  areas,  tested  the  corn  for  moisture  and  figured  the  yields  on 
a  No.  2  shelled  basis.  On  300  acres  on  another  farm,  yields  averaged  about  135  to 
140  bushels.  This  field  had  a  more  sandy  soil,  but  was  also  hit  by  hail  and  floods. 
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Add  Corn  Into  "Space"  Age  -  2 

Getting  corn  out  of  the  field  proved  one  of  Holderman's  big  problems.  He 
estimates  that  he  was  able  to  haul  about  125  bushels  an  acre  into  the  crib.  Be- 
cause this  high -population  single-cross  hybrid  lodged  badly  in  spots,  the  rest  of 
the  corn  remained  on  the  ground.  In  other  places,  the  corn  stood  very  well. 

But  this  didn't  cause  too  much  of  a  problem  on  this  farm.  Some  of  the 
2,500  hogs  raised  every  year  moved  in  and  picked  it  up  right  after  the  picker 
finiched  the  field. 

This  corn-growing  feat  was  not  accomplished  with  ordinary  hybrid  corn. 
Holderman  will  quickly  point  out  that  most  hybrids  show  lots  of  barren  stalks  when 
crowded  together  at  28,000  plants  an  acre.  But  several  years  ago  Bob  Copper,  corn 
breeder  with  Producers'  Seed  Company,  told  Holderman  about  HY2  x  07,  a  single  cross 
that  thrived  better  under  high-population  planting  than  any  other  in  University  of 
Illinois  tests. 

So  Holderman  tried  some  of  it  along  with  other  hybrids  and  found  that 
even  in  the  dry  year  of  195^  it  still  produced  25  bushels  more  an  acre  than  the 
others.  So  he  bought  more  of  it  from  the  Illinois  Seed  Producers'  Association, 
even  though  it  cost  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  usual  double  crosses  most 
farmers  use. 

HY2  x  07  is  not  a  new  single-cross  hybrid.  Corn  breeders  have  used  it 
for  at  least  10  years.  But  it  is  one  of  the  few  hybrids  that  will  stand  high- 
population  planting  without  leaving  a  lot  of  barren  stalks.  In  1957  Holderman  av- 
eraged 95  bushels  when  he  planted  this  corn  in  normal  l+O-inch  rows  with  a  population 
of  about  18,000  plants  an  acre. 

When  Holderman  was  doing  his  planning  for  1958,  two  University  of  Illinois 
research  developments  gave  him  the  ideas  for  this  new  program. 

For  several  years  soil  scientists  M.  B.  Russell  and  D.  B.  Peters  had 
covered  some  small  corn  plots  with  plastic  during  the  growing  season  to  study  the 
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Add  Corn  Into  "Space"  Age  -  3 

corn's  water  use  and  water  loss  through  evaporation.  Their  work  showed  that  a  large 
part  of  the  summer  rainfall  and  irrigation  water  applied  during  the  growing  season 
was  lost  through  evaporation.  Plots  covered  with  plastic  produced  higher  yields 
than  plots  receiving  the  natural  rainfall,  because  the  plastic  prevented  soil  mois- 
ture from  evaporating. 

At  the  annual  1957  Farm  Progress  Show  at  Farmer  City,  A.  L.  Lang,  another 
soil  researcher  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  wanted  to  show  how  a  farmer  could 
grow  as  much  on  one  acre  as  the  average  farmer  could  on  two.  So  he  applied  30  tons 
of  manure  and  plowed  down  normal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash.  Then 
he  planted  four  rows  of  corn  and  four  rows  of  soybeans  alternately  in  2^-inch  rows. 

Using  the  HY2  x  07  single  cross,  Lang  produced  222  bushels  an  acre  on  the 
outside  corn  rows  and  190  bushels  on  the  inside  row6.  Standard  planting  rates  with- 
out fertilization  produced  107-bushel  yields. 

From  these  two  research  projects,  Holderman  reasoned  in  this  way:  If 
narrow  rows  produce  more  than  conventional  rows,  why  not  plant  in  narrower  rows? 
And  since  corn  plots  covered  with  plastic  lost  less  moisture  by  evaporation,  he  de- 
cided he  could  shade  his  soil  at  the  same  time  with  closely  planted  corn. 

Although  most  of  Holderman1  s  sandy  soil  was  very  low  in  fertility  when  he 
started  farming  it,  he  has  tested  the  soil  and  made  plant  food  applications  to  make 
it  productive.  In  1958  >  with  the  help  of  Grundy  County  Farm  Adviser  M.  E.  Tascher, 
with  whom  he  has  worked  for  many  years,  he  worked  out  a  special  plan. 

This  plan  called  for  plowing  down  8U  pounds  of  nitrogen,  55  pounds  of 
phosphate  and  55  pounds  of  potash  an  acre  with  the  old  cornstalks.  At  planting  time 
Holderman  added  325  pounds  of  5-20-20  starter  fertilizer.  With  the  single  corn 
cultivation,  he  applied  ammonium  nitrate  to  add  another  67  pounds  of  nitrogen.  So, 
besides  manure  left  by  hogs  and  also  spread  on  some  of  the  fields,  he  added  167 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  pounds  of  phosphate  and  120  pounds  of  potash. 
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But  getting  the  seed  and  working  out  a  fertilizer  plan  was  only  the  start 
of  the  problems  Holderman  faced. 

To  plant  corn  in  21-inch  rows,  Holderman  had  to  build  his  own  planter. 
He  took  a  U-row  and  a  6-row  planter  and  put  together  a  10-row  wheel-driven  planter 
with  rows  spaced  21  inches  apart  as  he  wanted. 

And  this  planter  really  planted  corn.  "We  planted  105  acres  one  day," 
Holderman  relates,  "and  put  on  17  tons  of  fertilizer  besides." 

The  planter  placed  the  fertilizer  two  inches  out  and  two  inches  below  the 
seed.  It  placed  seed  10  to  11  inches  apart  in  the  row.  He  figures  that  he  put  in 
30,000  to  31,000  kernels  an  acre  and  obtained  a  plant  population  of  22,000  to  28,000. 
Leng  believes  the  stand  was  closer  to  28,000. 

With  planting  finished,  Holderman  tackled  the  cultivation  problem.  He 
sprayed  one  pound  of  2,U-D  to  the  acre  before  the  corn  came  up.  Then  he  took  his 
U-row  cultivator  and  added  extension  so  that  he  could  cultivate  ten  21-inch  rows  at 
a  time,  as  he  had  planted  them.  To  handle  the  fertilizer,  he  built  a  platform  over 
the  back  and  sides  of  the  cultivator. 

"The  fertilizer  carried  on  the  back  platform  counterbalanced  the  weight 
on  the  front  and  gave  the  back  wheels  more  traction,"  Holderman  points  out.  And 
the  fertilizer  platform  was  high  enough  to  make  loading  easy  from  the  back  end  of 
a  truck. 

Picking  the  corn  presented  the  next  obstacle.  Holderman  approached  one 
major  company  about  designing  an  experimental  picker,  but  this  company  declined. 
So  he  took  the  major  parts  from  six  2-row  pickers,  planning  to  build  two  5 -row 
pickers.  The  first  picker  that  he  used  most  of  the  season  was  made  from  a  2-row 
mounted  picker  with  one  row  added  ahead  of  the  front  wheels  and  two  more  on  the 
outside.  The  second  picker  was  a  5-row  pull-type  that  he  completed  near  the  end  of 
the  season. 
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What  does  Holderman  think  of  this  system,  and  what  would  he  do  in  a  dry- 
year?  "I'm  going  to  do  it  again,"  he  replied  quickly,  "and  in  a  dry  year  I  feel 
that  this  system  will  show  even  greater  advantage." 

"If  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  when  we  plant  the  corn,  our  close 
planting  will  keep  it  there." 

Holderman  points  out  that,  other  things  being  equal,  cool  summers  have 
produced  the  highest  average  corn  yields.  With  21-inch  rows,  the  corn  shoots  up 
high  enough  to  shade  the  soil  in  three  to  four  weeks.  The  shaded  sandy  soil  in  his 
cornfields  definitely  stayed  cooler  and  held  more  moisture  than  the  soil  in  his 
neighbor's  ^0-inch  rows  across  the  road. 

The  agronomists  agree  that  roots  grow  much  "better  in  a  cool  soil  than  in 
a  hot  soil.  When  I  visited  the  Holderman  cornfields  in  October  after  several  weeks 
of  dry  weather,  I  was  amazed  to  find  moss  growing  on  this  sandy  soil.'  Could  there 
be  any  better  proof  that  this  high-population  planting  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  cuts 
down  evaporation  loss? 

Actually,  in  1958  Holderman  believes  his  corn  had  too  much  rain  and  not 
enough  sun.  He  cites  the  Chicago  Weather  Bureau  records,  which  show  ^5  percent 
fewer  fair  days  than  average.  They  figure  a  fair  day  one  when  the  sun  shines  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  time.  They  also  recorded  ho  percent  more  cloudy  days  than 
normal.  The  average  maximum  temperature  was  five  degrees  below  normal,  and  the 
average  minimum  one  degree  below  normal. 

Holderman  feels  that  he  can  cut  field  losses  considerably  by  earlier  pick- 
ing next  year.  He  has  a  dryer  for  his  ear  ccm,  so  he  can  begin  picking  by  mid- 
September,  before  the  stalks  break  so  much. 

What  do  others  think  of  this  corn  program?  Farm  Adviser  Tascher  enthusi- 
astically declares,  "Jim  has  taken  research  and  applied  it  in  a  new  way.  This  could 
be  the  next  big  break-through  in  corn  production  if  we  can  get  the  breeding  into 
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Add  Corn  Into  "Space"  Age  -  6 

corn  so  that  it  will  stand  better.  The  machinery  can  he  made.  I've  seen  nothing 
like  this  in  my  29  years  of  extension  work.'" 

Corn  breeder  Leng  comments,  "Here  is  a  farmer  "Who  has  broken  avay  from 
planting  his  corn  the  width  of  the  ox  yoke  and  shown  a  good  reason  for  doing  it J 
This  is  a  fantastic  achievement  when  we  remember  that  Holderman  planted  500  acres 
and  produced  an  average  yield  of  at  least  150  bushels.  This  wasn't  on  just  a  few 
acres,  where  many  of  the  big  corn  yields  have  been  reported." 

But  Leng  warns  any  farmer  who  is  thinking  about  trying  this  program  that 
he  must  be  ready  to  accept  its  weaknesses. 

"This  system  won't  work  without  using  a  hybrid  that  will  stand  crowding 
and  produce  an  ear  under  these  high  planting  rates.  But  the  single  cross  Jim  is 
now  using  is  notoriously  poor  in  standing  ability. " 

Leng  believes  corn  breeders  must  combine  stalk  strength  and  yielding 
ability  to  make  the  program  practical.  "If  we  can  do  this,  we  will  be  able  to  crib 
150-160  bushels  from  a  field  like  this." 

D.  E.  Alexander,  another  University  of  Illinois  corn  breeder,  is  working 
on  high -population  hybrids.  Some  of  them  look  promising,  but  they're  not  yet  ready 
for  commercial  production.  Leng  plans  to  cross  some  dwarf  hybrids  with  high- 
population  inbreds  to  see  whether  this  might  help  strengthen  the  stalk. 

A.  L.  Lang,  who  also  heads  the  Illinois  soil  experiment  field  work,  points 
out,  "We  have  always  increased  yields  by  narrowing  rows.  But  1958  was  an  unusual 
year.  Moisture  was  high,  and  the  water  table  was  high.  Such  a  program  may  work 
differently  on  other  soils." 

But  even  if  Holderman^  system  isn't  practical  for  all  farmers  to  use 
next  year,  he  has  torn  holes  in  some  old  corn-growing  traditions.  He  believes  that 
he  gets  at  least  one -fourth  more  corn  from  narrow  rows  than  from  the  regular -width 
rows.  He  feels  that  the  close-row  planting  will  give  a  greater  percentage  yield 
increase  at  lower  fertility  levels  because  of  the  lower  competition  between  the 
corn  plants.  Jim  Holderman  has  changed  the  thinking  of  many  who  doubted,  and  fur- 
ther advancements  in  corn-growing  methods  seem  sure  to  follow. 
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From  Extension  Editorial  Office 
College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


AGRICULTURAL  EVENTS  CALENDAR  FOR  ILLINOIS 
JANUARY  -  FEBRUARY,  1959 


January  7-9 
January  8 

January  9 

January  10 
January  11 

January  12-lU 
January  13-1^ 

January  Ik 

January  15 

January  16 

January  19 

January  20 

January  20 
January  20-21 

January  20-21 

January  21 
January  21 


Illinois  Canners  School.  Urbana-Lincoln  Hotel,  Urbana. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  k-R  Club  Tractor  Program,  Effing- 
ham, Farm  Bureau  Building.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  U-H  Club  Tractor  Program.  Edwards- 
ville,  Farm  Bureau  Building.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

Annual  Meeting,  Illinois  Swine  Herd  Improvement  Association.  Peoria. 

National  Landscape  Nurserymen's  Association  Meeting.  LaSalle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Nurserymen's  Convention.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Cook  County  Area  Vegetable  Growers1  School.  North  Cook  County  on 
January  13;  South  Cook  County  on  January  Ik. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  U-H  Club  Tractor  Program.  Blooming- 
ton,  Rogers  Hotel.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  k-R  Club  Tractor  Program.  Gales- 
burg,  Farm  Bureau  Building.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  U-H  Club  Tractor  Program.  Jackson- 
ville, Farm  Bureau  Building.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  U-H  Club  Tractor  Program.  Urbana, 
Tractor  Laboratory,  Agricultural  Engineering  Building,  University  of 
Illinois.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  Meeting.  Adams  County  Ship- 
pers' Building,  Quincy. 

Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Dixon. 

Farm  Credit  Workshop.  Agricultural  Building,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale. 

State  Vegetable  Growers'  School,  in  cooperation  with  Madison  -  St. 
Clair  Counties  Vegetable  Growers'  School.  Vegetable  Growers'  Hall, 
Caseyville . 

Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Urbana. 

Calhoun  County  Area  Orchard  School,  Hardin. 
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January  22     Illinois  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation  District  Meeting,  Carbon- 
dale. 

January  26     District  Leader  Training  Clinic,  ^-H  Club  Tractor  Program.  Benton, 

Farm  Bureau  Building.  Registration  at  9  a.m. 

January  26-28   Rural  Pastors'  and  Lay  Leaders'  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana.  Illini  Union. 

January  27     Crop  Performance  Day,  University  of  Illinois.  112  Gregory  Hall, 

Urbana. 

January  27-28   Illinois  Home  Bureau  Federation  Annual  Meeting.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana.  Be vie r  Hall. 

January  27-28   Agricultural  Industries  Forum.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Registration  at  Garner  House,  9  a.m. 

January  28-29   Illinois  Custom  Spray  Operators'  Training  School.  University  of 

Illinois.  Illini  Union,  Urbana. 

January  29-30   Illinois  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers,  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

January  30- 

February  1     Rural  Youth  Winter  Rally.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

February  2- 

March  13      Agricultural  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

February  k  Illinois  Feed  and  Nutrition  Conference.  Illini  Union  Ballroom, 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

February  10-11  Southern  Illinois  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois Horticultural  Society  Annual  Meeting.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Plant  Industries  Building,  Carbondale. 

February  12  Centralia  Strawberry  Meeting.  Sentinel  Building,  Centralia,  7:30  p.m. 

February  16-18  Chicago  Barrow  Show.  Chicago. 

February  17  Union  County  Area  Strawberry  Meeting.  Cobden. 

February  18  Franklin  County  Area  Strawberry  Meeting.  Benton. 

February  18-20  Midwestern  Chapter  of  National  Shade  Trees  Conference.  LaSalle 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

February  25    St.  Louis  Barrow  Show.  St.  Louis. 

February  26    Illinois  State  Turkey  Growers  Annual  Meeting.  135  Animal  Sciences 

Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

February  26    DuPage  County  Area  Horticultural  Meeting.  Morton  Arboretum,  Downers 

Grove. 

February  28    Junior  Dairy  Calf  Sale,  Stock  Pavilion,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana.  11  a.m. 

February  28- 

March  7       National  U-H  Week. 

April  2-U      Farm  and  Home  Festival.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
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1958  Results  of  Weed  Killer  to  be  Announced 


URBANA — 1958  results  with  simazine,  a  powerful  new  weed 
killer,  will  be  announced  at  the  annual  Illinois  Custom  Spray  operators' 
Training  School. 

Fred  w.  slife,  University  of  Illinois  agronomist  in  the  field 
of  weed  control,  will  present  these  results  during  the  school, Janu- 
ary 27-29,  on  the  UI  campus. 

In  the  same  area  of  work,  W.  o.  Scott,  UI  crops  extension 
specialist,  will  report  on  the  weed,  Nimble  Will.   This  weed  has  been 
present  in  fence  rows  for  many  years,  but  this  past  year  was  the  first 
that  it  invaded  cultivated  fields.   Scott  will  outline  control  measures. 

Anyone  interested  in  agricultural  chemicals  is  invited  to 
attend  the  spray  school.   For  more  information,  write  to  H.  B.  Petty, 
extension  entomologist  in  charge  of  the  school,  at  280  Natural  Re- 
sources Building,  Urbana. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Work  on  Pneumatic  Grain  Handling  System 

URBANA — one  of  these  days  small  pipe,  high  pressure  pneumatic 
grain  conveyors  may  join  the  long  list  of  labor-saving  equipment  in.  use 
on.  many  Illinois  farms. 

One  advantage  of  a  pneumatic  (forced  air)  system  over  a 
mechanical  conveyor  is  its  simple  construction,  according  to  H.  B. 
Puckett,  USDA  agricultural  engineer  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
is  working  on  the  project.   All  that's  needed  is  a  compressor  and  in- 
jector at  the  feed  supply  and  a  pipe  to  the  feeding  area. 

This  means  fewer  things  to  go  wrong  with  the  conveyor, 
Puckett  points  out. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  using  light- 
weight steel  pipe  for  the  flexible  conveying  system.   The  pipe  is  in- 
expensive. 

One  drawback  of  a  pneumatic  conveying  system  is  its  more 
costly  use  of  power.   This  disadvantage  is  outweighed  by  its  conveni- 
ence and  simplicity. 

In  the  picture,  Puckett  at  right, shows  one  of  the  auger  units 
that  brings  feed  from  the  bin.  to  the  mill  and  feed  injector  to  Harold 
Beaty,  extension  agricultural  engineer  at  the  ui. 

For  more  information  about  pneumatic  grain,  handling  systems, 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Urbana,  Illinois, 
for  a  copy  of  Bulletin  594,  "Operating  Characteristics  of  Pneumatic 
Grain  Conveyors." 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Hold  Restaurant  Management  Conference  January  7-8 

URBANA--More  than  50  Illinois  restaurateurs  and  students  of 
restaurant  management  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  expected  to 
attend  the  Restaurant  Management  Conference  in  The  Spice  Box,  Bevier 
Hall  on  January  7  and  8. 

Morning  sessions  on  both  days  will  give  students  a  chance  to 
report  their  findings  on  various  quantity  food  problems.   Some  of  the 
questions  they  will  discuss  include  which  foods  are  practical  and  im- 
practical to  freeze,  comparisons  in  the  use  of  liquid  and  dry  milk,  how 
gelatin  puddings  compare  in  flavor  and  cost,  most  economical  methods  of 
meat  cookery,  how  portion  control  means  cost  control  and  whether  or  not 
garnishes  make  sales* 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  William  Kalbas  and  Charles  Scott, 
Eisner  Food  Stores,  will  discuss  buying  produce.   M.  R.  Flett,  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  Chicago,  will  talk  about  meats  on  the  menu 
and  will  show  economy  meat  cuts.   Norman  Stiner,  John  Sexton,  and  Com- 
pany, will  show  how  to  get  variety  from  cans. 

Senior  students  in.  the  restaurant  management  curriculum  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  be  in  charge  of  the  evening  banquet. 
Stanley  C.  Robinson,  associate  dean  of  the  Division  of  University  Ex- 
tension, Urbana,  will  be  the  featured  speaker  on  management  reminders. 

On  Thursday,  Dr.  Frances  Van  Duyne,  head  of  the  Foods  and 
Nutrition  division  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  will  discuss  "Research  in  Foods."  Wayne  Lemburg, 
instructor   in.  business  management   at  the  University,  will  lead  a 
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Add  Restaurant  Management  Conference  -  2 

panel  discussion  on  "Getting  Along  With  People  in  the  Restaurant 

Business."   A  panel  of  University  maintenance  and  engineering  experts 

will  talk  about  some  of  the  problems  in  food  service  areas  and  will 

answer  questions  from  the  guests. 

Following  the  formal  program,  the  group  has  been  invited  to 

visit  the  new  kitchen  and  dining  rooms  of  the  Men's  Residence  Hall  area 

which  was  opened  in.  September,   Tour  guide  will  be  otto  Unger,  manager 

of  residence  halls  food  service, 
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State  Provides  $18,000  for  Roadside  Cover  Study 

URBANA — Agricultural  engineers  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
next  year  will  take  a  new  look  at  the  state's  roadsides. 

Mostly  they  will  be  studying  ways  to  protect  and  beautify  the 
new  cuts  and  fills  that  will  be  part  of  the  new  national  highway  system 
now  being  built. 

First  costs  of  the  project  will  be  supported  with  a  grant  of 
$18,000  from  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Highways,  according  to 
Ellis  Danner,  professor  of  highway  engineering  at  the  University  who 
will  serve  as  program  director,  and  F.  B.  Lanham,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Engineering.   George  Pickard,  agricultural  engi- 
neer in  the  UI  College  of  Agriculture,  will  serve  as  project  supervisor. 
B.  J.  Butler  and  Dwight  Kampe,  agricultural  engineers,  will  conduct  the 
study. 

Present  farm-type  equipment  for  roadside  upkeep  is  only  partly 
satisfactory  for  the  job,  Lanham  says.   Tractors  and  other  heavy  ma- 
chinery are  impractical  for  work  on  the  slopes  that  result  from  highway 
construction. 

What  the  study  will  aim  for  in  the  long  run  will  be  new  equip- 
ment and  methods  for  establishing  and  maintaining  cover  on.  all  types  of 
slopes  and  under  all  conditions  of  roadside  cuts  and  fills.   Before  that 
happens,  the  researchers  probably  will  develop  modifications  for  present 
equipment  to  make  it  more  effective  and  satisfactory. 
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Main  benefit  from  this  research  program,  Lanham  points  out, 
will  be  lower  costs  for  establishing  and  maintaining  roadside  cover. 
More  effective  use  of  labor  with  better  equipment,  less  maintenance 
problems  through  better  techniques  and  cover  growth  and  lower  seed 
costs  will  all  help  to  keep  present  roadside  maintenance  costs  down. 

Work  of  the  agricultural  engineers  during  the  first  year  of 
the  project  will  include  identifying  all  the  problems  that  equipment 
faces  in  establishing  and  maintaining  roadside  cover.   They  will  make 
surveys  on  equipment  and  methods  and  then  study  the  special  problems 
of  working  on  slopes.   Actual  machine  studies  will  be  carried  on  and 
fitted  into  the  program  as  it  progresses. 

Roadside  cover  is  expected  to  grow  on  slopes  that  farmers 
seldom  plant  to  crops  and  pastures,  Lanham  explains.   Most  of  these 
slopes  are  nothing  but  raw  subsoil  when,  the  roads  are  completed.   Yet 
in  the  past  the  plants,  techniques  and  equipment  have  nearly  all  been 
borrowed  directly  from  agriculture  even  though  the  conditions  are  radi- 
cally different. 

New  highways  to  be  built  will  produce  deeper  cuts  and  longer, 
sometimes  steeper  slopes  than  those  along  roads  built  in  the  past. 
Problems  of  establishing  and  maintaining  cover  will  be  even  more  severe 
than  formerly. 

Most  of  this  experimental  work  planned  will  be  to  design  and 

develop  for  field  testing  new  pieces  of  equipment  that  can  be  further 

modified  and  produced  by  equipment  makers.   The  researchers  expect  that 

this  project  may  be  going  on  over  the  next  10  years  or  more. 
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Erysipelas  Serious  Threat  To  Swine  Raisers 

URBANA — Swine  erysipelas,  a  bad  crippler  and  killer,  is  one 
of  the  serious  animal  disease  threats  to  Illinois  swine  raisers,  says 
Dr.  J.  R.  Pickard,  University  of  Illinois  extension  veterinarian. 

Death  losses  in  swine  from  erysipelas  in  the  acute  form  vary 
from  a  few  pigs  up  to  50  percent  of  the  herd.   Pigs  that  survive  the 
disease  may  be  runty  and  unthrifty.   Those  with  the  chronic  form  often 
show  enlarged  joints  and  may  be  docked  in.  price  on  the  market  or  con- 
demned at  slaughter. 

Germs  causing  erysipelas  may  live  many  months  in  the  soil. 
Sick  animals  may  also  contaminate  the  feed  or  water  supply  for  other 
hogs.  Lambs,  ducks,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  pigeons  sometimes  get  the 
disease  from  infected  swine. 

Farmers  often  mistake  swine  erysipelas  for  other  diseases. 
Cholera,  acute  enteritis,  rickets  and  brucellosis  are  only  a  few  of 
the  diseases  that  are  confused  with  erysipelas.   For  this  reason,  a 
confirmation  diagnosis  is  necessary  for  the  swine  raiser. 

When  erysipelas  is  suspected  on  the  farm,  isolate  infected 
animals  and  contact  a  veterinarian  to  establish  a  diagnosis.   A  vacci- 
nation program  may  save  the  rest  of  the  herd  against  the  disease, 
according  to  Dr.  Pickard.  Wear  rubber  gloves  while  handling  animals 
suspected  of  having  erysipelas,  since  a  painful  slow-healing  infection 

through  scratches  or  other  breaks  in  the  skin  may  result  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  disease  germs. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

University  of  Illinois  Agricultural 
Industries  Forum  Set  for  January  27-28 

URBANA — Enthusiastic  comments  from  those  who  have  received 
the  program  point  to  a  large  turnout  for  the  first  Agricultural  Indus- 
tries Forum  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  January  27-28. 

E.  E.  Broadbent,  conference  chairman,  says  the  program  is  de- 
signed for  all  businesses  and  industries  serving  agriculture.  Farmers 
serving  as  directors  for  cooperatives,  banks  or  other  businesses  are 
also  invited. 

A  joint  industry-college  committee  has  selected  top  speakers 
for  both  general  and  special  group  sessions.   Following  the  theme, 
"Tomorrow's  Farm  Challenge  to  Food  and  Agricultural  Service  Industries,' 
the  Forum  will  emphasize  new  techniques,  new  developments  and  new  mar- 
kets. 

General  session  speakers  include  Glenn  W.  Salisbury,  head  of 
the  university's  dairy  science  department;  Harold  G.  Halcrow,  head  of 
the  department  of  agricultural  economics;  Henry  King,  managing  director 
of  the  Super  Market  Institute,  Chicago;  University  president,  David  D. 
Henry;  J.  D.  Sykes,  vice-president  Ralston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis; 
and  Thomas  H.  Coulter,  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  banquet,  Forum  guests  will  hear  John. 
Strohm,  Woodstock,  speak  on  "The  Challenge  to  American  Businessmen  of 
Developments  in.  Foreign  Countries."  Well-known  as  a  farm  writer  and 
editor,  Strohm  was  the  first  American  to  get  U.  S.  State  Department 
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Add  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  -  2 

authorization  to  travel  in  Communist  China  since  the  Korean  War.  His 
reports  of  this  7,500  mile  trip  last  September  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers across  the  country. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  morning,  the  Forum  will 
feature  special  group  sessions  for  those  interested  in  livestock  mar- 
keting, dairy  marketing,  grain  marketing,  poultry  and  egg  marketing, 
farm  supplies  and  equipment,  and  food  processing  and  distribution. 

The  livestock  program  will  discuss  modern  changes  in  market 
organization,  for  livestock  and  meats.   A  USDA  official  will  explain 
changes  in  the  Packers  and  stockyards  Act.   Representatives  of  differ- 
ent livestock  marketing  groups  will  give  their  views  on.  adjusting  to 
changes  in  the  livestock  industry. 

During  the  dairy  marketing  session,  a  panel  will  debate  the 
question,  "Should  Illinois  Have  a  Mark-up  Law  and  a  Fair  Trade  Practices 
Law  for  Dairy  Products?"  At  the  second  session,  another  panel  will  give 
their  views  on  the  question,  "Are  Federal  Milk  Orders  Acting  as  Trade 
Barriers?" 

The  poultry  marketing  sessions  will  feature  discussions  of 
Illinois1  position  in  the  poultry  industry,  improving  our  poultry  situ- 
ation, potential  markets  for  poultry  and  eggs,  expanding  poultry  and 
egg  markets,  terminal  markets  as  a  price-making  mechanism  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  improving  our  price-reporting  system. 

The  grain  marketing  program  will  discuss  the  future  of  termi- 
nal grain  markets.   It  will  feature  top  industry  leaders  and  marketing 
economists  discussing  the  changing  flow  of  grain  to  and  through  Chicago, 
the  St.  Louis  grain  gateway,  changes  in  downstate  Illinois  grain  flow, 
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Add  Agricultural  Industries  Forum  -  3 

futures  trading  volume,  use  of  futures  for  hedging,  and  changes  in  fu- 
tures contracts. 

Those  interested  in  marketing  farm  supplies  and  equipment 
will  hear  a  panel  of  agricultural  economists  speak  on  "Appraising  the 
General  Market  for  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment  in  Illinois."   The 
Wednesday  morning  session  will  include  a  discussion  of  capital  require- 
ments of  farm  operators  and  how  dealers  can.  help  farmers  meet  credit 
needs,  and  how  farm  supply  and  equipment  distribution,  might  be  improved. 

The  food  distribution  and  distribution  program  will  discuss 
population  changes,  farmers  and  the  future  city,  and  changes  in.  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  labor  productivity  and  new  products. 

More  information  about  the  Ag  Industries  Forum  and  reservation 

forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Harold  G.  Halcrow,  Head,  Department 

of  Agricultural  Economics,  Urbana. 
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